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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The Problems of the Superintendent 


E. V. Laughlin. 


“I say that superintendent has an easy time; 
gets $3500 a year, only teaches two classes and 
has everybody running at his beck and call.” 
Thus a reliable, well-informed citizen of a 
small lowa community expressed himself to me 
recently. His view of the status of the average 
superintendent, peculiarly, is the view main- 
find that a great 
many members of school boards think quite the 


tained by a great many. I 


same way. Even experienced schoolteachers 


look with covetous eyes upon the salary paid 
their superior and secretly conclude in their 
own minds that he has a much easier time than 
they This written with the 
purpose of pointing out the fact that the super- 


have. article is 
intendent, even though he may not teach many 
classes, is confronted with a variety of prob- 
lems that tax his administrative power to the 
limit. 
the real work of the superintendent and is the 
reason for his larger salary. 

What is administration? Administration 
consists in so harmonizing all the factors that 


Solving and adjusting these problems is 


enter into the maintenance of schools that the 
school system will operate with the least wear 
and tear and highest possible effi- 
The duty of 
effecting these adjustments is the superintend- 


with the 


ciency. person who has the 
ent. His main problem is not that of teaching 
but is that of seeing that a satisfactory grade 
of teaching is done. In a very real sense the 
superintendent is the manager, the individual 
upon whom depends the coordination of every 
element into the of our 


Recognizing this fact will 


entering operation 
present-day schools. 
assist in understanding what are the general 
problems confronting the superintendent. 

The usual problems coming to the superin- 
tendent fall into six different fields. These are: 
1. Problems of discipline. 

2. Problems of housing and equipment. 


3. Problems of securing and_ keeping 
teachers. 


4. Problems connected with accreJiting. 

5. Problems connected with the relations of 
school and community. 

6. Problems connected with the handling of 
the school board. 

Owing to the intimate relation between the 
superintendent and his board I shall discuss 
the problems of the sixth field first. The suc- 
‘cess or failure of a superintendent is traceable 
in a great many instances to his standing with 
his board. A superintendent who is at “outs” 
with his board will find his problems greatly 
multiplied and his likelihood of success greatly 
lessened. Many years of experience have 
taught me that the most intimate of under- 
standings should exist between a superintend- 
ent and his board. He should feel perfectly 
free in bringing before his board for counsel 
the difficulties and perplexities that are always 
arising in a system of schools. 

This article, it should be remembered, is 
written especially for school board members. 
This induces me to remark that it is not to be 
expected that any school system can operate 
without complaints arising from time to time. 
The more frequently these complaints take the 
nature of grievances against particular 
Parents who feel that their children 
are not getting a square deal, or that they are 
being discriminated against, or that they are 
being poorly taught, often attempt to enlist the 
sympathy of some particular member of the 
board and through him to bring pressure upon 
the superintendent to take their side of the 
My advise to school board members is 


teachers. 


ease. 





this: Be exceedingly wary about giving com- 
plaining parents sympathy before discussing 


In the 
majority of cases his explanations will make 


the situation with the superintendent. 


the matter appear in a very different light. 
More 


school work has made me realize that only a 


than a quarter-century experience in 
few of the complaints made against teachers 
This being the case, the 
best uphold the 
hands of their superintendent by not giving too 


are with justification. 
members of the board may 
ready an ear to complaints that spring up from 
this source and that. 

The 


board might in itself constitute a lengthy arti- 


relation of the superintendent to his 
cle. In this diseussion I have only space to 
further what extent 
should the board take action independent of the 
superintendent ? 


mention one item. To 


There are times, of course, 
when the board must act wholly on its own 
accord; in the main, however, it is advisable 
to counsel first with the superintendent. In 
so doing many cross purpose actions may be 
avoided. No superintendent is able to develop 
a policy if he finds the board acting independ- 
ently. The good of the schools requires that 
the board should act in conjunction with the 
and, of the superin- 
tendent in conjunction with the board. 
Passing now to the field of discipline, we find 
that this is the source of the superintendent’s 
With the change 
in ideas of punishment has come a different 
method of handling offenders. No longer is the 
superintendent or teacher able to wield the rod 
and thresh the obstreperous student into obedi- 


superintendent, course, 


most perplexing problems. 


ence. Rather he must accomplish this end by 
diplomacy, the withdrawal of privileges, the 
bringing of publie pressure, or by persuasion. 
of discipline now-adays the 
taken into consideration. 
Especially is this true in the case of the with- 
drawal of privileges from a student who piays 
on the athletic teams of the high school. I 
knew a superintendent who lost his position 
because he undertook to suspend the basketball 
team on the eve of the basketball tournament. 
The superintendent was quite in the right, but 
the excited basketball fans would have none of 
it, with the result that the superintendent was 
forced to restore the boys to their athletic 
standing. The result, of gourse, was that the 
superintendent found it expedient to sever his 
connection with the school. Of a truth the 
superintendent must be as wise as a serpent and 


In many 


eases 


public have to be 


harmless as a dove when it comes to handling 
serious infringements of the school rules. 

Not a great deal needs to be said about the 
problem of housing. Usually this is a problem 
in which the board itself is more concerned. In 
the main the school patrons are very generous 


when it comes to furnishing the necessary 
buildings and grounds. In the ease of old 


buildings, the superintendent may find himself 
beset with various The more 
common of these is the finding of adequate 
space in which to house an increasing student 
body. In the experience of the writer the best 
solution of problems of this kind is acquaint 
the community thoroughly with the situation 
and to ask them to remedy it. The American 
publie is not stingy. Invariably a shortage in 


perplexities. 


school space will be cared for quickly after the 
fact becomes known. 

The work with aq 
superintendent may become one of his most 
perplexing problems. Particularly is this true 
in the case of two kinds of teachers: first, 
Consider the 
Invariably local teachers have 


teachers appointed to 


local; second, long experienced. 
first a moment. 
many friends in the community, friends who 
will think and act very much as these partiev- 
The superintend- 
ent, unless he himself be a local man, often 
finds that he 
care, otherwise influences will be set in motion 
that will work in the 
community and he will find himself seriously 


lar teachers think and act. 
must handle local teachers with 
be detrimental to his 
hampered in his work. Experienced superin- 
tendents are aware of this danger-point in their 
respective situations and always take the item 
into account. This explains why a prospective 
superintendent invariably asks as to the num- 
ber and dispositions of local teachers employed 
in the system. 

The 


problem to 


long experienced teacher is a harder 
than the local teacher. 
the two are often combined in one, 


handle 
Peculiarly, 
the long experienced teacher often is a home 
town girl. The weakness of the teacher who 
has taught a long time lies in the fact that she 
has become self-centered and does not adapt 
herself readily to changing ideas and methods. 
I knew a primary teacher once who informed 
every new superintendent that he had no con- 
trol or supervision over her work and that she 
did not from This 
particular teacher had been in the system for 


expect visitations him. 
more than thirty years and all of this time in 
the same department. Naturally, she was the 
idol of many in the community. One young 
superintendent asked her to change certain of 
her old-time methods with the result that he 
was dubbed by the community as 


Need- 


less to say the elderly teacher did not heed his 


many in 
“whippersnapper,” a young upstart, ete. 


advice or suggestions. Truly, an_ elderly 
experienced teacher in a school system may 


stand in the way of progress and become a 
“thorn in the flesh” of the progressive superin- 
tendent. 


required in 


A great deal of tact and diplomacy is 

teachers of this kind. 

Just a word about accrediting: The matter 
_ 


handling 


of maintaining certain standards in the face of 
high prices often superintendent 
much concern. Unfortunately, the publie is 
not always well informed as to the nature of 
these accrediting requirements and are some- 
Sad to say, 
school boards are not always informed as to 
these involve a 
school in serious difficulties with state depart- 
ment officials through unintentional disregard 
of requirements. Just a personal experience 
along this line: I had in my school, once, an 
excellent and popular teacher who, unfortu- 
nately, held a certificate of a grade lower than 
the state requirements permitted. This teacher 
did not take kindly to my request that she 
raise the grade of her certificate and some un- 


gives the 


times inclined to disregard them. 


requirements and at times 


pleasant scenes were enacted as a consequence. 
However, when she was made to see the situa- 
tion in the light of its community relation she 
“boned” up and submitted to the necessary 
examination. She readily obtained the higher 
grade of certificate, and all thereafter was 
sweet. Thus I escaped what might have been 
an unpleasant episode in my teaching experi- 
ence. 

Last in my list of six fields is that of the 
community. It is by no means, however, the 
least important of the several fields. With re- 


spect to the superintendent the community is a 
(Concluded on Page 141) 
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The Selection of County Superintendents of Schools 


Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


The selection of a city superintendent of 
schools, particularly in large and well-known 
systems, has come to be recognized as an im- 
portant matter, one which is not alone of local 
moment but significant to the cause of educa- 
tion in the large. A number of recent 
instances might be cited- where changes in the 
nation-wide 
Boards of education have come to 


superintendency have aroused 
interest. 
take their work as selectors of superintendents 
seriously, and it is no new practice, if indeed 
it may not be considered common practice, for 
a city board of education to seek the country 
over for a suitable man for the place. Examples 
are not wanting: Chicago seeks a superintend- 
ent in New York; San Francisco, one in New 
Orleans; Oakland, Calif., one in Lincoln Neb., 
to say nothing of the numerous instances where 
shorter but no less significant journeys have 
been involved in making the selections. City 
boards of education, representing, it may be 
assumed, the concensus of opinion of the people 
of their respective communities, are giving 
unwonted care and consideration to the effort 
to secure for their school systems the highest 
quality of professional leadership obtainable. 
They are not sparing of expenses in time, 
travel, and otherwise in securing advice and 
information and are not limiting themselves in 
their selection to any location or a fixed salary. 
In this respect education is now on a basis 
similar to that of big business as regards man- 
agerial oversight—the best is none too good. 

How far this new conception of the job of 
running school systems affected the selection 
of superintendents in rural school systems? 
Certain evidences of progress in rural educa- 
tion together with the fact that leadership in 
school affairs, especially in administrative 
practice, has long come from cities, would seem 
to justify an anticipation that this new idea 
had taken root to a considerable degree in the 
management of rural school systems. Progres- 
sive ideas in administrative theory are more 
and more being applied to the organization and 
management of state school systems—these 
ideas are usually concerned very largely with 
the welfare of the rural schools. Notable pro- 
gress has been made in the centralization of 
financial resources and children to be educated 
in rural communities; in the growth of a 
demand for secondary education on the part of 
rural people; in the provision for training 
courses for rural teachers in secondary and 
higher institutions. Should not then the rural 
communities be seeking educational leadership, 
especially professional management for their 
school systems, if not with equal zeal, at least 
with a corresponding realization of their im- 
portance and of the need of care in the selec- 
tion of superintendents? 

As an added consideration, it would appear 
to be significant that the farmer’s economic 
situation is now receiving unwonted considera- 
tion. Why should not this solicitousness extend 
to the educational system furnished his chil- 
dren? Surely no far-seeing statesmanship can 
overlook the fact that the future of farm living, 
if not the immediate present, is irrevocably 
concerned with education. If superintendents 
of ability, educational experience, and success- 
ful attainments are essential in cities with 
school systems already on an admittedly high 
plane, are they not more necessary in less effi- 
cient rural systems? Ought not advocates of 
better economic, social, and spiritual living in 
the country see that the main hope of perman- 


ence in whatever accomplishments they expect 
to make in these directions lies in an effective 
school system? What’s sauce for the gander is 
surely sauce for the goose. 

Unfortunately but little progress has been 
made in providing this high quality of leader- 
ship in rural school systems. Only in isolated 
local instances have rural communities ap- 
proached the ideal of quality in the business 
and professional administration of their 
schools. While the city superintendency offers 
a career to perfection in which able educators 
justifiably devote themselves, even at the 
expenditure of time and money and the exer- 
cise of a high degree of ability, the county 
superintendency is still the cat’s paw of petty 
politics. An unscientific method of selection is 
aggravated by the accompanying necessity of 
short terms, low salaries, and lack of dignity 
and standing of the office in the community. 

While cities have been progressing educa- 
tionally through their ability to apply modern 
ideals in administration and school practice to 
the welfare of the children, country schools in 
thousands of instances differ little now from 
those of twenty to forty years ago. Conceiv- 
ably at least, if not unquestionably, a large part 
of this is due to lack of educational leadership 
and of professional administration and super- 
vision. The latter is in large part due to the 
method of selecting superintendents and factors 
allied to and associated with it. 

From this: loss rural children suffer an edu- 
cational handicap that only the exceptionally 
gifted overcome. This is apparent to any 
observer who ean, if he looks, find here and 
there under the direction of the county super- 
intendent as fine a school system as any city 
affords, one which furnishes ample evidence of 
the possibilities for providing effective schools 
in the country if the right conditions are forth- 
coming. These systems are the exception 
rather than the rule because we have failed to 
furnish the conditions, not because the same or 
equally good facilities are impossible to secure 
for all country children. 

The variety of methods by which county or 
other rural superintendents are selected, found 
in the different states, are not easy to classify 
with exactness. In the large they resemble 
each other closely but minor differences are 
numerous. We may, however, for our present 
purpose, overlook these and classify the 
methods: as, (1) elective, meaning thereby 
selection by the people at large at a general or 





special election and by popular vote; and, (2) 
appointive, that is, selected by appointment on 
the part of some board or group designated for 
the purpose or to whom the function has been 
authoritatively (generally legally) delegated. 
It is recognized that the words “elective” and 
“appointive” are often used interchangeably. 
Designation by boards is often spoken of as 
election. However, prevailing usage of the 
terms probably justifies the above distinction. 

Within this rather broad designation further 
classification should be made under (1) as 
between (a) election at general political elec- 
tions with party designation, and (b) election 
at special elections or on a special ballot when 
the selection of school officers is the only con- 
sideration; and under (2) among the various 
methods of appointment which may be desig- 
nated as follows: (a) By county boards of 
(b) By other types of county or 
local boards. (c) By state boards of education 
or chief school officers of the states. The 
classification indicated is so broad as to need 
additional explanation. 


education. 


In 24 states the county superintendent is still 
elected. In most of these he is elected in such 
a manner that he must be considered as chiefly 
a political rather than solely an educational 
officer. In the majority of these states he is 
nominated by a political party and stands as its 
candidate and its selection for the office exactly 
as any other county officer does. Manifestly 
party expediency must guide his actions if he 
is to secure the nomination of his party and 
retain its support and influence in the elections. 
The guiding influences in both cases are party 
lovalty with a new candidate and party loyalty, 
service, and prestige with one who is hoping 
t 
maries and elections are held under circum- 


» sueeeed himself. Both nominating pri- 


stances such that the main issues at stake are 
not (except in isolated instances) the welfare 
of the schools but other considerations, loeal, 
state, and national. The minds of the voters 
are concerned with problems of general govern- 
ment.- Only incidentally, if at all, do they con- 
sider at the time of the general elections, 
problems concerned with local school control. 
All good citizens are anxious about the future 
of their children—that goes without saying. 
They believe in better schools; but habit and 
custom and the exigencies of the situation 
itself take them to the polls with other than 
school matters uppermost in their minds. 
Next November the people of these states will 
go to their voting places to select a president, 
one or two United States senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, a governor, and a full 
quota of state and county officers including a 
superintendent of schools. Can there be any 
question that schools will be a subordinate con- 
If any 
person has doubts they will be dispelled if he 


cern in their minds at this time? 


stands around rural polling places or country 
stores were men congregate and listens to the 
conversation of the voters gathered there for 
the time-honored diversion of discussing the 
issues, 

If this failure to engage the thoughtful inter- 
est of the people were the only weakness of 
popular election as a method of selecting super- 
intendents the situation would still be hopeful. 
Indeed it would now be remedied in a measure 
in those states in which school officers, includ- 
ing the county superintendent, are selected at 
special elections or on a special ballot, when the 
minds of the voters are centered on school 
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matters. So few states follow either plan, and 
of these one has done so for so short a time 
(but two years) that conclusions would not be 
valid. both partake obviously of 
most of the weaknesses of the other elective 
method. 
tioned: 


However, 


Among these a few may be men- 
Limitations (generally statutory) in 
salary; a term too short for constructive 
policies to be carried out; the uncertainty of 
which other elective 
offices, consciously or unconsciously transferred 
to this; necessity for the candidate to seek the 
office instead of a board or group seeking the 


candidate; 


tenure characterizes 


residence within the 
county, resulting in the necessity of selection 
from a 


restriction to 


limited group instead of freedom of 
choice, state or even country-wide in territory. 

It is probably just as difficult to interest a 
qualified and successful administrative school 
officer in a county superintendency if elected 
at a special election as if elected at a general 
election. In either case a person before offer- 
ing for election must ask himself such ques- 
tions as the following: Do I 


through the disagreeable and expensive experi- 


care to go 


ence of a county campaign for this office? Do 
I wish to accept a position which offers no 
future in the way of promotion to better posi- 
tions of the same kind or increase in salary 
commensurate with the quality of service I 
Can I afford to accept this 
position for a term limited to two or four years 


desire to render ? 


when my knowledge of the situation is such 
that I know I cannot do justice to the position 
unless I ean at once inaugurate educational 
policies extending over a period of years, and 
for the success of which continuity in policy 
is indispensable? What assurance have I that 
the five, ten or twenty thousand people whom I 
must please in order to hold this position, even 
if I get it, will appreciate sincere and profes- 
sional services as against popularity which too 
often comes from a do-nothing, please-every- 
body policy? To these, only a few of the many 
questions of consequence to the individual and 
the school system, the successful superintend- 
ent is apt to give an unfavorable answer. 

The above should not be interpreted to mean 
that the elective system always fails to get or 
always fails to hold capable superintendents. 
Highly qualified men and women with splendid 
achievements to their credit as county superin- 
tendents testify to the contrary, but these are 


the result too frequently of fortuitous acci- 


dents rather than representative of the 
established order of things. Circumstances 


sometimes quite independent of the office itself 
Under favorable 
conditions they make marked successes in their 
field. But experience shows that each recurring 
election results in the loss of many county 
superintendents of this type, cut off in their 
administrative careers just at the 


may attract capable persons. 


time when 
native ability and intelligently applied experi- 
ence, and in some exceptional cases, profes- 
sional leadership from the state superintendent 
efficient 
superintendents. Time and again, in common 


with others interested 


were making of them successful and 
in the welfare of coun- 
try children, I have observed this discouraging 
predicament following an election. At times it 
is so aggravated that one election sees the 
lopping off of the heads of half the county 
superintendents within a state, including, ac- 


cording to the testimony of state officers, those 


who were the most capable and who were 
accomplishing the best results. One is forced 
to the conclusion that accidentally and in 
isolated instances the elective method secures 
capable, professionally prepared superintend- 
ents; regularly and extensively (as to terri- 
tory) it is a tragic failure. To a degree under- 
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estimated rather overestimated it is 
responsible for the inequitable and unjust edu- 
cational handicap with which country children 


are encumbered. 


than 


The appointive method of selection of one 
kind or another is followed in eighteen’ states. 
There are a number of variations. Here again 
we must be general in classification, confining 
ourselves to the three types designated: (a) 
Selection by county education boards; (b) ap- 
pointment by other county or local boards, some 
having no other duties than the appointment of 
the superintendent, fiscal 
boards; for example, the county commissioners 
in New 


some elected as 


Mexico; and (c¢) selection by state 
officers, either the state board or the chief 
school officer. 

The appointive method, even of a _ poor 
variety, has several points in its favor. The 


following are a few of them: (1) Selection is 
not narrowed to the consideration of political 
possibilities and residence within the county or 
other restricted division. (2) Tenure is longer 


(3) The 


selecting group is smaller and can concentrate 


and salary possibilities less restricted. 


on the single consideration of fitness for the 
job on the part of the candidate and previous 
in school work. (4) The candidate is 
more likely to be the sought after, rather than 
one. (5) defi- 


nitely fixed, and it is possible to reward and 


success 


the seeking Responsibility is 
retain good service as well as to discard that 
which is unsatisfactory. Either can be done on 
the basis of school efficiency and is not subject 
to the 
with the next political election. 


exigencies of considerations concerned 

Of the three appointive methods, that by a 
county board of education which is at the same 
time the administrative body in control of the 
county system, is the one most nearly allied to 
that practiced in cities and most nearly in con- 
formity with progressive ideals of administra- 
tive practice. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
here the advantages of this method of selection. 
In the main it overcomes the objections raised 
this method. 
county 
with the system indicated has set up the ma- 


earlier in article to the elective 


From an administrative standpoint a 
chinery to organize and conduct as efficient a 
system of schools as any well organized city. 
The best examples are found in those states in 
which the county board of education is a small 
body of five to seven members with overlapping 
terms, and consequently continuous school 
policies, and charged with complete responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the school svstem. The 
board can select its superintendent from an 
unlimited territory, can pay whatever is neces- 
sary or in its judgment reasonable to secure the 
best qualified person for the position, can dele- 
gate to him as its exeeutive officer responsi- 
bility for other than 
those legislative and judicial in character, and 
ean hold him responsible for the efficient man- 


agement of the schools. 


educational activities 


This is similar to good 


business practice in which corporations hold 
their presidents responsible for the performance 
of duties delegated to them. If schools are not 
all that they should be this kind of a 
system, the remedy may be easily and quickly 


applied. 


under 


The kind of system referred to above has so 
far gained relatively little headway among our 
states. Its fullest success requires, in addition 
to the factors already indicated, a board prefer- 
ably elected from the county at large (repre- 
districts tends to loealize the 
interests of members in their home territory); 
full not 


system, 


sentation by 


partial responsibility for the school 


elementary and secondary, including 


INot including New England 


the selection of the superintendent and his 
associates, that is, supervisors and teachers; 
provision for adequate funds with state con- 
tributions where necessary. Rural school 
systems, if equally efficient, must be expected 
to cost at least as much per capita of enroll- 
ment as city systems. Where these conditions 
are fulfilled rural schools vie with those in 
cities in efficiency and compliance with modern 
ideals. 

Other types of boards which appoint super- 
intendents are found in several states. In 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Iowa, township or 
district trustees or directors are responsible 
In Indiana the appoint- 
township trustees, civil 
officers entrusted with various duties concern- 
ing roads, taxation, and other fiscal matters, 
as well as the The 
elected at the 

Pennsylvania 
and Iowa the appointive power rests with school 


for the appointment. 
ing authorities are 


management of schools. 


trustees are party nominees 


regular political election. In 
directors elected in their respective districts to 


In New York 


elected by a 


have charge of the local schools. 
the district superintendent is 
board, members of which are selected to repre- 
sent the townships included in the supervisory 
district. Party politics is not, nominally at 
least, a consideration in the selection of super- 
intendents in Administra- 
tition of schools is a local matter; the superin- 


tendent 


these three states. 
largely an advisory officer, a resident 
of the county whose term and salary are goy- 
erned in part by statutory regulations. 
Appointment of county superintendents as a 
exemplified by New 
Jersey, Delaware,’ Nevada’ (districts are from 


state responsibility is 


one to five counties in area), and Virginia. 
This method of selection has a good deal of 


promise in small states like New Jersey and 
Delaware, which are 


than 


in themselves little larger 
counties in 


many other states. Nevada, 
at the other extreme as to size and with a 
widely scattered population, finds most of its 


counties quite inadequate in wealth or number 
of children to support capable school officers. 
In combining counties into districts, each 
under the supervision of a deputy state super- 
intendent with duties and responsibilities cor- 


responding closely to those of county superin- 


tendents in other states, it has undoubtedly 
acted wisely and in line with progress. 


Virginia is the only state in this group essen- 
tially like The 
board of is entrusted 
with the responsibility of appointing the county 
this method of 
selection has gained little ground, nor does it 


conditions. state 


this 


others in 
edueation in state 


superintendents. Apparently 


promise efficiency if applied in other states. 
In the New 


omitted from 


England states, which are 


consideration in this article be- 
cause the county is not of importance in school 
administration and there is no officer corre- 
sponding closely to the county superintendent 
the state itself 
good deal of responsibility toward the super- 
While appointment is 
a local town responsibility, the state 
and to a 


degree regulates appointments through restric- 


in the other states, assumes a 


vision of rural schools. 
generally 
contributor to salaries 


is a large 


tions as to qualifications or by sumbitting a 


list of nominations. Connecticut has over 
thirty supervising agents who are rural super- 
visors appointed by the state board. In gen- 
eral, in New England rural and urban schools 
have the same administrative and supervisory 
officer 


superintendent. 


usually known as the town or union 


2Deputy state superintendents 
officers in Delaware. 


state 


n Nevada; 


(Concluded on Page 141) 
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Recent Decisions on School Law 


Harry R. Trusler, Dean of the College of Law, University of Florida. 





Educational Aid to War Veterans 


Although it has been decided that the legis- 
lature cannot permit the counties of a state to 
send selected students to the state university 
free of tuition and dormitory fees (198 S. W. 
911, L. R. A. 1918F, 673) or to furnish them 
free scholarships (40 L. R. A. 280, 65 A. S. R. 
653), when the beneficiaries are war veterans, 
the constitutional prohibitions against gifts of 
public money or things of value to any individ- 
ual, or the expenditure of publie money for 
private purposes, may not be applicable. Thus 
it has been held that aid in the way of the 
purchase of necessary textbooks and supplies, 
transportation, and an allowance for subsistence 
afforded to veterans of the World War under 
the Veterans’ Education Act of California was 
constitutional (208 Pac. 678, 22 A. L. R. 1531). 
Chief Justice Shaw dissented from this holding, 
and the question is one of difficulty. It seems 
merely to be another form of the query, May 
the state give bounties and pensions to soldiers 
for past services? “It is well settled that 
public money cannot be used to pay a gratuity 
to an individual when he has no legal and 
moral claim to the money, and when it cannot 
fairly be said that the public good will be 
served by such payment” (26 R. C. L. p. 63). 
Does a bounty for ex-soldiers violate this prin- 
ciple? The decisions have conflicted (Note, 7 
A. L. R. 1644), although the trend of recent 
decisions has been in favor of the validity of 
state bonus laws for past military service 
(Notes, 15 A. L. R. 1359; 22 A. L. R. 1542). 

It should be noted that Judge Wilbur, who 
gave the epinion of the court sustaining the 
Veterans’ Education Act of California, had 
four days before given the unanimous opinion 
of the court, holding, in part, that the consti- 
tutional provision against lending the credit of 
the state is violated by a statute authorizing the 
issuance of bonds to raise money with which 
to purchase homes for veterans, who were given 
a long time within which to return the advance- 
ment (208 Pac. 284, 22 A. L. R. 1515). This 
conclusion harmonizes with a decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals (132 N. E. 241, 
15 A. L. R. 1344). <A distinetion is thus taken 
between the raising of funds by taxation for 
military bounties and the loaning of the credit 
of the state for such purpose (Note, 15 A. L. 
R. 1360). 


Employment of Football Coaches 

A case apparently of first impression and of 
great significance, in view of the growing 
popularity of high school football, has been 
decided by the Supreme Court of Oregon. A 
teacher was employed in that state as a high 
school and athletie instructor at a salary of 
$180 per month for ten months. He was paid 
one month’s salary and discharged, because of 
his inability to coach the football team. After 
the expiration of the time for which he had 
been employed, he sued to recover for nine 
months’ salary, alleging that he was at all times 
ready, able, and willing to perform the contract 
on his part and that the directors had wrong- 
fully discharged him. He was allowed to re- 
cover the amount he would have earned if he 
had been permitted to perform the contract 
less the amount that he had earned at other 
employment during said period, the court say- 

‘The briefs filed confine their discussion 
purely to the question of the sufficiency of 
defendant’s alleged ground for discharging the 
plaintiff, namely, his inability to coach a high 


—— 


(Concluded from the August Issue) 

school football team. We know of no provision 
of the statute authorizing school districts to 
expend public moneys for the instruction or 
coaching of high school football teams, nor 
making the qualifications of a teacher in the 
public schools depend upon his ability as a 
coach of a football team. 

“By section 5275, Or. L., approved February 
2ist, 1919, physical training is made a part of 
the prescribed courses of instruction in public 
schools, and pursuant to this section school 
boards are authorized to employ teachers com- 
petent to give physical training instruction and 
to require them to give such instruction, but 
this physical training is not coaching high 
school boys in the art of playing football. If 
they are to receive such instruction from a 
teacher of the public schools, it ought to be done 
after school hours and without expense to the 
district. The physical training contemplated 
by the statute is a course of training for all of 
the pupils of a school, and not for the training 
of a few. Physical training is required to be 
given, in order to better the physical condition 
and welfare of all pupils, and, under the stat- 
ute, such physical training shall conform to 
that prescribed by the state superintendent of 
publie instruction. This prescribed course does 
not include the playing of football, nor the 
coaching of pupils for competition in football 
playing with other teams. The defense pleaded, 
therefore, is insufficient to justify plaintiff’s 
discharge” (Rockwell Vv. School District, 
Or. ——, 220 Pac. 142). 

Damages of Discharged Teachers 

A teacher discharged for legal cause cannot 





recover damages. One wrongfully discharged 
ean. A legal duty rests upon the teacher who 
is wrongfully discharged to mitigate the dam- 
ages, if possible, by other employment during 
the contract period; but the teacher is not 
bound to seek or to accept other employment of 
a different or inferior kind (Note, 28 A. L. R. 
754-6). Indeed, it has been held that, if the 
wrongfully discharged teacher does not accept 
other employment, his damages should not be 
diminished for failure to secure it, unless it be 
shown that by reasonable diligence he might 
have secured other employment of the same 
grade in the same locality where he was em- 
ployed to teach (117 N. W. 983). 


pears that in such eases there are two elements 


It thus ap- 


of ambiguity in the measure of damages: (1) 
What is the same locality? (2) What is em- 
ployment of a different or inferior kind? The 
first element has not vet been definitized by the 
courts. The second element has given rise to a 
slight difference of judicial opinion. 

It has been held by the Supreme Court of 
Colorado that one employed as principal of a 
high school could not refuse an offer of a posi- 
tion as superintendent of a grade school in the 
same town. at the same salary, for the same 
time, on the ground that the latter employment 
was of a different or inferior kind. The trial 
court found against the teacher, who had testi- 
fied that he had offered to accept the grade 
school position if he could get $150 extra and 
that it was “the looks of the thing” that caused 
him to refuse to waive his claim against the 
high school; and the appellate court refused to 
disturb the holding (146 Pace. 792). Unless this 
offer of the teacher should be considered a suff- 
cient distinetion, the Colorado ease is opposed 
to the general current of authority. 

A discharged principal is not obliged to 
accept employment as a teacher in the same 


school under the direction of a newly-elected 
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principal who had formerly been his subordi- 
nate (177 Pae. 635). A teacher in a graded 
school is not obliged to accept employment in 
an ungraded school (56 N. W. 1035; 71 N. W. 
859). Neither is a district teacher obliged to 
accept another school which may be closed at 
any time for lack of pupils (87 N. E. 604). A 
fortiori, a discharged teacher is under no obli- 
gation to accept a position as a truant officer 
(245 S. W. 831) or to work on a farm (40 Hun. 
—, N. Y. —— 465). 

It should be noted, however, that while a 
wrongfully discharged teacher unable to obtain 
other employment of the same grade in the 
same locality may do nothing and recover from 
his employer his salary for the balance of the 
contract period, yet, if he accepts dissimilar 
employment, he may be required to account for 
what he earns (Note, 28 A. L. R. 747). Thus, 
where a superintendent was wrongfully dis- 
charged and thereafter engaged in farming, the 
court held that a deduction of the value of his 
labor on the farm should be made if the services 
there performed were incompatible with those 
stipulated in the contract; otherwise no deduc- 
tion should be made (21 S. W. 1060). 

Considering this subject, the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas, in a case decided in 1924, said: 
“The evidence as to actual loss sustained by 
plaintiff resulting from his wrongful discharge 
is also undisputed. He lost the salary for twelve 
months, at $280 per month, an aggregate of 
$3,360 for the whole period. He sought other 
employment, but succeeded in earning and re- 
ceiving only the net sum of $266.65, during a 
short period in which he was engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. He was elected mayor of the 
city of North Little Rock, and, taking office on 
April 11th, 1921, he received the salary of $250 
per month for a period of two and two-thirds 
months during the term preseribed by his con- 
tract with the school district, making an aggre- 
gate of $666 thus earned. This makes a total of 
$932.65 earned and received from all sources, 
which should be deducted from his salary of 
$3,360, leaving the net sum of $2,427.35 which 
he is entitled to recover. 

“Plaintiff testified that he incurred and paid 
expenses in securing his nomination and elec- 
tion to the office of mayor in the sum, approxi- 
mately, of $266, which, it is contended by his 
counsel, should be deducted from his earnings. 
We do not think this contention is sound; for 
the reason that plaintiff's election expenses 
were incurred in securing the office of mayor 
for a full term of two years, and should not be 
deducted from the salary earned during the 
first part of the term. The expenses are refer- 
able to the full term and should not be appor- 
tioned to different periods. Whether election 
expenses should be deducted under any circum- 
The defend- 
ant introduced no testimony on this feature of 
the case and the facts are undisputed” (257 S. 
W. 73). 

Building Contract—Penalty and Bonus 

The board of edueation of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, received bids for the erection of a high 
school building and ascertained that the $150,- 
000 available for the purpose would be insuffi- 


stances we need not now decide. 


cient to cover the cost of the main building and 
the gymnasium attached thereto. December 
30th, 1920, the board accepted the bid for the 
main building, the contract providing that the 
bid for the construction of the gymnasium 
might be accepted at any time up to April Ist, 
1921. A popular subscription having provided 
the funds, the bid for the gymnasium was 
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accepted March 3ist, 1921. In the contract of 
December 30th, 1920, the contractors agreed to 
complete the building on or before September 
15th, 1921; and thereafter in the contract, the 
board agreed to pay the sum of $100 per day for 
day the completed and 
ready for use and occupancy before said date, 


every building was 
the board 
$100 per day for every day its completion was 
delayed after said date. 


and the contractors agreed to pay 


The main building was 
completed August 4th, 1921, but the gymnasium 
was not completed until 62 days after Septem- 
ber 15th, 1921. 

The contended 
owed them $6,200 as the rather 
liquidated damages, called for by the contract. 
The court held: “We are not inclined to give 
this the facts. 
While technically it was only one contract, the 
fact is that appellants only undertook to build 
the gymnasium the and 
specifications, three months or more after they 
had entered into the contract to build the main 
building. 


that the 


“nenalty ,” or 


board contractors 


harsh interpretation under 


according to plans 


In the original contract appellants 
only agreed that they would thereafter build the 
gymnasium according to the plans and specifi- 
cations, if at any time before the 1st of April, 
should their bid. In 


other words, on the 30th of December, 1920, the 


1921, appellees accept 
parties entered into a contract for the erection 
of the main of that 


into an- 


building, and, as a part 
contract, they agreed they might enter 
other contract within a specified time and upon 
certain terms for the erection of an adjunct to 
that building at the option of one of the parties. 
That party exercised that option, and it thereby 


became a contract for the erection of the gym- 


nasium; but, because of the time that had 
elapsed, it would be unfair and inequitable to 
read into it and make a part of it the agree- 
ment in the original contract with reference to 
the completion of the gymnasium. Under 
these circumstances the lower court properly 


treated them as two separate contracts, and this 
eliminates the claim of appellees for $6,200 be- 
the alleged 
building and gymnasium on or before the i5th 
of September.” 


cause of failure to complete the 


The contractors, of course, wanted their 
bonus of a $100 per day for every day the main 
building was completed before the specified 
time, but the court held that the stipulation 


was null and void for want of power in the 
board to make it. “It is unnecessary, for the 
purposes of this case, to determine whether, if 
such express authority was given, it would be 
contrary to the provisions of section 162 of the 
Constitution. It is sufficient in this case to say 
that for the 
undertaking by the board to pay this bonus or 


there was no authority of law 


gratuity, and there being none such the provi- 
sion in the contract was beyond the power of 
the board and The 
facts of the 


wisdom of the rule of law that public moneys 


unenforceable. 


lv illustrate 


necessarily 


this ease striking 


are not to be paid out by publie corp rations or 


quasi publie corporations without express 


authority of law. The contract in this case was 


executed on the 30th of Decembe - 1920, and 


1 


the contractors agreed therein to complete the 


building eight and one-half months thereafter. 
Their bid was accepted for the amount which 


would be 


mpensation to 


they themselves estimated Tair and 


reasonable them and bring 


them a reasonable profit. It is not ineonceiv- 
able, even though this was a large building, 


and the use of extra shifts of 
labor the building might have been completed 
by the 1st of May or the Ist of If, then, 


this bonus provision vere enforceable against 


that by energy 
J une, 


this board, in addition to the fair profit made 


contractor on his original bid; he would 


by the 
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have made from $10,000 to $13,000 more. Not 
only so, if it was in the power of such a board 
in handling public moneys to contract for a 
bonus or gratuity of $100 a day, it also had the 
power to contract for a bonus of $1,000 or more 
a day. Manifestly, such authority would enable 
a corrupt or improvident board, by collusion 
with a thrifty contractor to quickly consume 
and dissipate educational funds” (Katterjohn & 
Son v. Board of Education, —— Ky. ——, 261 
S. W. 257). 
Teachers’ Contracts—Bonuses 

The board of education of the city of Detroit, 
Michigan, on December 18th, 1919, adopted a 
resolution authorizing a bonus of $50 a month 
to its teachers for the remainder of the school 
year. The appropriation requested therefor was 
and on March 25th, 1920, another 
resolution was adopted giving each teacher in 


refused, 
the board’s employ since January 2nd, 1920, 
the sum of $300 in addition to his present con- 
tract, provided the teacher remained until the 
end of the session. The controller refusing to 
honor the pay roll, the board mandamused him 
to do so. 

It was claimed that the resolution of March 
25th, 1920, violated the section of the state con- 
stitution providing “neither the legislature nor 
any municipal authority shall grant or author- 
ize extra compensation to any public officer, 
agent, employee, or contractor after the service 
has been rendered or the contract entered into.” 
That such claim was unfounded was reasoned 
out by the Supreme Court of Michigan in the 
following interesting and, to the writer, satis- 
factory manner: 

“When this resolution was passed, the board 
had 
at definite salaries, 
of 1919-20; but 
nated by either party upon giving thirty days’ 
The that 
teachers were taking advantage of this provi- 
the 


with its 
for the school 


of edueation written contracts 


teachers vear 


the contracts could be termi- 


notice. resolution recites many 


sion of contracts, and were resigning to 


obtain more remunerative 
overcome this loss in its teaching 
board proposed that the 


should be canceled bv mutual consent and new 


employment. To 
the 


eontracts 


f ree, 


existing 


contracts entered into providing for $300 addi- 
tional that the 
board 


school vear on June 25th. 


compensation, on condition 


teachers remain in the employ of the 


until the close of the 


1920. This is substantially what the resolution 


of March 25th, 1920, authorized. At that time 
the services contracted for had not been fully 
rendered. Three months of the school period 
For the rendered 
during the later period new contracts providing 


remained. services to be 
for increased compensation were entered into, 
There could be no additional compensation 
allowed for services performed under the origi- 
nal contracts; but there is no constitutional 
obstacle in the way of canceling the contracts 
or changing them at any time, and allowing an 
inerease in salary for the balance of the term, 
The only thing the board may not do is to grant 
additional compensation after the services have 
been rendered. The services affected by the 
resolution of Mareh 25th, 1920, had not been 
rendered at the time of its passage. It purports 
The teachers had a 
right to quit the service of the board at any 
time. The board had a right to say: If you 
give up your rights under your contract and 
for the full year, we 
will make a new contract to pay you for an 


to cover services rendered. 


agree to remain school 


increased salary. As the additional compensa- 
tion was for services to be performed under 
new contracts for the balance of the school year, 
we think it does not violate the provision of the 
Constitution which prohibits a municipal 
authority from granting additional compensa- 
tion for services after they have been rendered” 
(Wiley et al. v. Board of Edueation, ai Mich. 
—, 196 N. W. 417). 

Three of the court 
thought that the canceling of the old contracts 


the nine members of 
and the execution of new ones with additional 


compensation was ineffectual as a_ palpable 
the Constitution. The 
teachers, moreover, failed to gain anything by 
the board’s there 


appropriated or available for the bonuses and, 


attempt to circumvent 


action; for was no money 
under the Michigan law, the board consequently 
was without power to contract to give them. 
Political Rights of Teachers 

In holding that the discharge of a superin- 
tendent for alleged insubordination and politi- 
eal activities was wrongful, the Supreme Court 
indulges in a of the 
political rights of teachers. “There is no con- 
tention,” says the court, “that the plaintiff was 
lacking, to any degree, in moral character or 
habits or health, or that he was not up to a 
high standard of ability for the discharge of 
the duties of his employment. 


of Arkansas discussion 


The testimony 





























A REMINDER OF 


The round brick 


ground serves 


schoolhouse near Brookline, 
for play, fuel storage and toilet 


Mass., 
purposes. 
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shows affirmatively that he is a man of good 
character, that no objections were made to his 
methods of discharging the duties of his office, 
nor that he was to any degree inefficient. The 
sole contention is that he persistently pursued 
policies in hostility to the views of the members 
of the board, thereby making himself obnoxi- 
ous to the members of the board, and that his 
overzeal in the political affairs of the district 
was detrimental to the interests and 
rendered him unfit to discharge his duties. 

“Tt is shown that the plaintiff favored a 
somewhat ambitious plan for enlargement of 
the school properties, for expensive grounds and 
buildings, and that in this policy he was sup- 
ported by an even half, in numbers of the board 
of directors, but was opposed by the other half. 
All the witnesses who testified on this subject 
stated that there was lack of harmony between 
the superintendent and the board, but never 
The 
most that the evidence shows on this subject is 
that the plaintiff adhered persistently to his 
views with respect to his plans for improve- 


school 


any harsh feelings or offensive conduct. 


ments in opposition to the wishes of at least 
half of the members of the board. It shows 
that he was not disposed to treat the decision 
of the that he 
ceased to attempt to impress his views upon the 
board; but 
there were any obstructive tactics on the part 
of the plaintiff, nor any overt act of insubordi- 
nation. 


board as final, in the sense 


there is no evidence to show that 


“There is also testimony on the subject of 
plaintiff's polities, that he 
entered with a considerable degree of activity 


activity in school 
into the campaign, and that he made a speech 


at one 


f the meetings just prior to the school 
1920. It is difficult to draw a line 
of demarcation between the political rights of a 


election of 


school teacher, or others engaged in edueational 
work, with respect to activity in polities. Cer- 
denied the right of free 
the right to a reasonable amount of 
all publie affairs. 
limit to sueh an extent that their usefulness 


tainly they are not 
speech or 
activity in There is, however, 
in the work for which they are employed shall 
not be impaired. Their zeal in_ political 
activity must not carry them to such a degree 
of offensive partisanship that their usefulness 
in educational work is impaired or proves a 
detriment to the school interests affected by 
their service. It does not appear to us that the 
evidence in this ease shows any such overzeal 
or activity on the part of the plaintiff. It is 
not contended that the schools’ 
injured, ¢ 


interests were 
r that the efficiency in the school work 
in that distriet was lessened. 


“There is some evidence also that an organ- 
ization or a union, was formed among a large 
number of the school teachers in North Little 
Rock; but it is not shown that plainiiff was a 
member of this that he 
favored it. Nor is it shown by the evidence 


that this organization was detrimental to the 


union, but merely 


school interests of the district. 


‘The directors have no right to discharge a 
teacher or superintendent, unless there are just 


grounds for it, and these grounds must exist at 


the time of the discharge, not merely a bare 
fear that they may arise in the future. The 
nearest approach to impropriety in the conduct 


of the plaintiff, and which might tend to show 


insubordination and lack of harmony with the 


board of directors, is his written challenge to 
twr f the members, Moseley and Foster, to 
resign and enter the election in May, 1920. 
B t must be remembered that this impro- 
priety was invited, to a very large extent, by 
the e nduct of the two directors themselves, in 


sition to the plaintiff before he began his 
district, and 


W as superintendent of the 
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continuing such opposition as long as he re- 
mained in the service. There was a feeling of 
hostility initiated by the act of these two 
gentlemen themselves, which, to some extent at 
least, must have aroused a feeling of resent- 
ment on the part of the plaintiff, and his act in 
writing the challenge must be viewed in this 
light, which affords some palliation for the 
apparent impropriety. Viewing it, however, as 
an act of impropriety in which the plaintiff 
should not have permitted himself to indulge, 
we do not think that it was such misconduct as 
was sufficient to afford just grounds for 
plaintiff’s discharge. The fault which caused 
the lack of harmony was not altogether with 
the plaintiff, and he should not be required to 
bear alone the results. Some allowance should 
be made for natural emotions and human im- 
perfections, and the impropriety of the plaintiff 
and the two directors in engaging in personal 
correspondence, to some extent beyond the 
bounds of punctilious courtesy, is of too little 
significance to afford just grounds for the 
abrogation of a solemn contract” (Gardner v. 
Sehool District, 257 S. W. 74). 

The other side of the case, really a difference 
of emphasis and construction of facts, is indi- 
eated by the following language of a dissenting 


judge, who thought that the discharge was 
justifiable: 


“Some of the directors thought that the dis- 
trict was too deeply in debt to build any more 
schoolhouses or to pay better salaries to the 
teachers. It that appellant thought 
otherwise, and caused a teachers’ union to be 
organized for the purpose of obtaining better 


seems 
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salaries for them and to also carry out his 
building program. The circuit court was justi- 
fied in finding that the organization of the 
union divided the school into acrimonious fac- 
tions. The pupils took sides in the matter, and 
the union and nonunion teachers held them- 
selves aloof from each other, and the result was 
to seriously impair their usefulness as teachers. 
The ultimate result was that the teachers, the 
pupils, and their parents all became active 
members of the rival factions. Appellant chal- 
lenged two members of the school board to 
and run for reelection because they 
opposed his policies. He reprimanded teachers 
and pupils severely for slight offenses because 
they did not join the union. 

“The of the witnesses relating 
these facts was found to be true by the circuit 
court, and was, in my mind, sufficient to justify 
them in removing the appellant from the office 
of superintendent. The school directors are 
intrusted by statute with the management of 
the affairs of the school district, including that 
of electing teachers. 


resign 


testimony 


If they cannot discharge 
a superintendent or teacher who, by his unwar- 
ranted division of the 
teachers, pupils, and patrons of the school into 
bitter factions, their usefulness is practically 


activities, causes a 


In my judgment, it does not make 
iny difference which side was right; for the 


at an end. 


board of directors may discharge for cause any 
teacher who, by his activities in any direction 
in opposition to the board, causes the school to 
be divided into 
the morale of the pupils.” 


factions which tend to lower 


Dependent or Independent School Boards— 
Which? 


W. A. Taege, President, Board of Education, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


How to finance its school system is an insistent 
As ta 
the insistence of the problem there is general 
agreement. 


problem in almost every American city. 


This is hardly a matter for wonder 
since cities as a group, devote forty per cent of 
their total annual expenditures to their schools, 
and this percentage has been gradually increas- 
ing. There is no such agreement, however, as 
to the responsibility for the expenditure of this 
amount, which represents probably between one 
and one-half to two per cent of the total income 
of the people in the cities of this country. In- 
stead, this responsibility is vested in many types 
of boards of education, and municipal organiza- 
tions. 

These boards of education vary widely with 
respect to their dependence upon municipal con- 
trol of the school budget. Some are completely 
independent in the full sense of the word. At 
the other extreme, are a few eastern cities, 
whose whole school budget must be passed upon, 
and may be reduced by, as many as three or four 
different municipal authorities. 

Naturally, many serious problems have arisen 
out of this diversity of organization and con- 
trol. Whether the dependent or the independ- 
ent type of organization shall be used in Amer- 
ican cities has been long a subject of conten- 
tion between specialists in city government and 
educational administration. In stu- 
dents of city government are in favor of depend- 


general, 
ent boards, and educational authorities insist 
upon boards of education which are independ- 
ent. Arguments upon this question of inde- 
pendence versus dependence have been incon- 
Facts have not 


valid 


clusive up to the present time. 


been available upon which to base 


conclusions. 

Note: Extracts from address delivered before the 
Wisconsin Association of School Boards, Eau Claire, 
Wis 


Probably the most insistent of these problems 
involved is: Under what type of fiscal organi- 
zation are better educational results secured? 

Is it when the state delegates to a single 
central authority complete responsibility for all 
the governmental functions within a city, such 
as, police protection, public health service, 
supervision and maintenance of public works, 
and education ? 

To throw light upon this problem, is the pur- 
pose of this discussion; but before it can be 
solved, it is necessary to have a clear statement 
of it. This can be secured only after certain 
terms have been accurately defined. 

Independent Cities. In some cities the state 
has delegated to the board of education, com- 
plete authority in all matters pertaining to the 
public schools. In such cities, the board has 
the power by itself, to determine the amount of 
the school budget, and to levy or cause to be 
levied, the taxes necessary to raise the required 
school funds. Cities with boards of education 
so constituted I shall call independent. 

Dependent Cities. In other cities responsi- 
bility for having delegated 
to the city along with responsibility for other 
municipal functions, the board of educa- 
tion is subordinate in matters to some 
regularly 


education been 


fiscal 
constituted municipal authority. 
Such a board makes an estimate of the amount 
of money needed for school purposes, then sub- 
mits this estimate to the higher authority for 
approval. This municipal authority may re- 
duce the estimate in its individual items, or in 
its entirety. Such cities, with boards of edu- 
cation subordinate to municipal authority, I 
shall call dependent. 

The fact, as to whether the board of educa- 
tion is appointed or elected may be disregarded 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Uniform Cost Accounting in Indiana 


Leonard B. Job, Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Within the last few years cost accounting has 
come to the front as a problem of the school 
administrator. It has been within industry 
that accounting practice has been developed, 
yet the school administrator has taken but little 
notice of this development. Industrial compe- 
tition forced to develop and adopt 
scientific procedure in cost finding. Present- 
day competition for the dollar and the 


rapidly increasing demands made upon the pub- 


industry 
tax 


lic schools are as surely forcing the adoption of 
scientific methods and procedure in school cost 
finding. 

The the adoption of methods, 
terminology, and procedure that will produce 
comparable results is now recognized by school 
administrators, and development toward that 
end within the last few years has been gratify- 
ing. Scientific accounting based upon uni- 
formity in methods, terminology, and procedure 


need for 


forms the basis of Indiana’s new uniform ac- 
counting system. 

The initiative in developing the system was 
taken by the State Department of Publie In- 
struction. After seeking and securing the active 
aid and cooperation of the Indiana State Board 
of Accounts and the Indiana Town and City 
Superintendent’s Association, a cost accounting 
system was evolved for compulsory use in all 
Indiana school towns and cities. The import- 
ance of securing the cooperation of the State 
Board of Accounts can be seen readily when it 
is understood that the board has the authority 
to prescribe and compel the use of necessary 
accounting forms. The board’s chief function 
is to audit accounts of all public officials. Be- 
cause of this practice the board is able to keep 
in touch with accounting practices throughout 
the state and to secure uniformity. 

For the purpose of description the forms are 
divided into three groups, namely: 

1. Fund Accounting. 

2. Functional Accounting. 

3. Supplementary forms designed to facili- 
tate handling of accounts. 


The “fund accounting” forms provide for a 


record of all school money by funds. The 
“functional accounting” forms provide for the 
distribution of expenditures by functions. The 


supplementary forms are not an integral part 
of the cost system, but are prescribed for use as 
labor-saving devices. 

Fund Accounting 


From time to time numerous school funds 
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FIG. 1. 


CASH BOOK AND DEPOSITORY 


(Sheets measure 


garten and the vocational 
services 


funds is limited to 

fields. The 
establishing these funds have thrown such re- 
striction around the use of them that the task 
of fund accounting in Indiana is rather burden- 


rendered in those laws 


some, and from an administrative viewpoint, 
very unprofitable. The fact that 
lishing these funds may or may not be made, 
complicates the situation. 


levies estab- 


If the several levies, 
the “kin- 


not made, all expenses may be 


such as the “bond,” the “‘vocational,” 
dergarten,” are 
met from the “special” school fund, which is a 
fund. This fund, with the 
from which only funds for 
teachers’ salaries can be drawn, constitutes the 


general expense 


“tuition” fund, 
main levies of the various corporations. 

To meet the complications arising from the 
intricate use of the various funds, part I of the 


accounting system was devised. The following 


BALANCE RECORD. 
) 


9” by 11% 


(1) fund 


and depository balance 


forms comprise part | of the system: 
ledger, (2) book 
record and the (3) depository withdrawal ree- 


eash 
ord. These three forms are all of single entry 
permanently bound standard size ledger type. 
The cash book and depository balance record is 
the Publie De- 


This law makes it necessary for 


necessary because of Indiana 
pository Law. 
all corporations to keep public money in 
approved depositories in the same ratio which 
the amount approved for each depository bears 
to the total. Daily 


as shown in the eash book and deposi- 


balanees in public deposi- 
tories, 
tory balance record, provide an accurate check 
on public depository practice. 

The depository withdrawal record is provided 
in order that a detailed record may he had of 
transactions with all 


depositories. Through 
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record reconciliation with all depositories expenditures by funds. The cash book and de 
n easy matter pository balance record provides for in, 68 


he fund ledger provides for receipts and rec rd of daily balances, receipts and disburse- 
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ments by depositories and (2) classification of 
receipts by sources. The depository withdrawal 
record provides only for the record of with- 
drawals from depositories. 

The use of these three forms is not as burden- 
some as might appear. Only totals are entered 
in the fund ledger and the cash book and de- 
pository balance record. Entries are made in 
the fund ledger at the convenience of the book- 
keeper. Entries must be made in the cash book 
and depository balance record every day upon 
which a financial transaction occurs. The de- 
pository withdrawal record is the only record 
in the entire system upon which every warrant 
is registered. The date, the warrant number, 
and the amount of the warrant are the only 
entries made on this record. 

Functional Accounting 

From a cost accounting point of view, the 
“functional” accounting forms are of greatest 
importance. The functional division of the 
system is made up of the disbursement ledger. 
It is of loose-leaf ledger type, 14 inches wide 
and 17 inches deep, and provides for the record 
of disbursements by functions. Nine separate 
forms constitute the disbursement ledger. They 
are numbered 512 A to 512 I, inclusive. Each 
of these forms provides for a separate function. 
The form number and the function for which 
it provides follow: 

512 A General Administration. 

512 B_ Instruction: Teaching. 

512 C Instruction: Supervision, 

512 D Operation. 

512 E Maintenance. 

512 F Fixed Charges. 

512 G Coordinate and Auxiliary Activities. 

512 H Debt Service. 

512 I Capital Outlay. 

The form number 512 is not significant from 
a bookkeeping point of view. The disburse- 
ment ledger is broken up into nine sections. 
Each section is known as an account and is 
designated as account A, account B, account 
C, ete. Each account represents a function, 
except the function of instruction, which is 
represented by accounts B and C, representing 
teaching and supervision, respectively. 

These forms make possible the analysis and 
classification of expenditures upon the following 
basis: 

1. Expenditures may be classified by fune- 
tion. This shows the kind of work helped along 
by the expenditure; for example, general ad- 
ministration, instruction, operation, ete. This 
classification is shown by the forms used in the 
ledger. 

2. Expenditures may be classified by object. 
This shows the thing or service obtained by the 
expenditure; examples are salaries, supplies, 
land, insurance, ete. This classification is 
shown by column headings on the ledger pages. 

3. Expenditures may be classified by loca- 
tion; that is, the building, school or activity 
benefitted by the expenditure. This classifica- 
tion is shown by subdivision of the ledger or 


by subsidiary ledgers made up of the same 


he various purposes for which expenditures 
are made are grouped under the different func- 


tions. This grouping follows rather closely the 


classification carried in the report forms of the 
U S. Bureau of Kd ication. In other states 
where an adequate system of classification of 


payments has been established, a similar group- 
ing will be found. The grouping is similar to 
that established by the Inter-City Conference, 


composed of the superintendents of several of 


the larger cities of the country. The variations 
are inconsequential, the chief differences being 
the following: (1) Transfer tuition is classed 
as an “instruction” charge instead of an 
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“auxiliary activity’; (2) school transportation 


is classed as an “operation” charge instead of 
(3) 
a “fixed charge” 
debt (4) 
is charged against capital outlay. 
Detail of Disbursement Ledger 

The general administration accounts are kept 
on Form 512 A. 
ings on this form, as in all others, provide for 
the entry of the date, the warrant number and 
the total of all the These 
three columns are not numbered on any of the 
forms, 


an “auxiliary activity”; current interest is 


classed as instead of a charge 


against service; unearned insurance 


The first three column head- 


money ec ylumns. 


but all other colunms are. The number 
> column is significant in that it indicates 
ount number and definitely connects the 
iccount with the budget appropriation. 

The n 512 A are 
headed: 


mbered columns on Form 


a Salary of Officers. 
b Salary of Clerks. 
ec. Supplies 

d. Other Expenses. 
e 


This form is used for accounts of the follow- 
general administration 
ised for each sub- 


corporations main- 


subdivisions of the 
office. 
division. In smaller sc] 
1 j office 


one account under genera 


ing 
Separate sheets ire 


taining only an for the 


superintendent 


idministration 
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will be carried. The number of this account 
will be A-6. The form number 512 does not 
appear in any of the accounts. 


( 


is set up as they appear on the forms. 


te 


the blank form 


1. Board of School Trustees and Secretary’s 
)ffice. 

2. Business Director’s Office. 

3. Finance and Accounting. 

4. Buildings and Grounds. 

oO. Supplies Department. 

6. Superintendent of Schools. 
School Attendance and Census 


The detail of Form 512 B to I, which follows, 
The 
) indicate 


rm “account with a letter is used t 


used for the account and to tie 
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up the expenditures with the budget form 


which must be organized on the account basis, 
For example, Account D is kept on Form 5192 
D, the form used ‘operation” 
expenses, and Account D in the budget is the 


‘ 


‘ 


which is for 
‘operation” 
Account B: 
1. Principals’ Salaries. 


.) 


account. 


Instruction: Teaching 


Clerical Service. 
3. Teachers’ Salaries. 





Instructional Supplies. 
5. Transfer Tuition. 


6. Other Expenses. 
Account C: Instruction: Supervision 
1. Principals’ Salaries. ; 
2. Supervisors’ Salaries. 


3. Clerks’ Salaries. 

4. Supplies. 

5. Other Expenses. 

6. 

Account D: 
1. Wages of Janitors and Engineers. 
2. Fuel. 
3. Water. 
4. Light 


5. Janitors’ and Engineers’ Supplies. 


( )peration 


and Power. 


6. Care of Grounds. 
7. Service Other than Personal. 
8. School Transportation. 
9. Other Expenses. 
Account E: 
1. Upkeep 
2. Labor 
Buildings. 
3. Material 
Buildings. 
4, Labor and 
Heating, Lighting and Plumbing Equip- 


Maintenance 
of Grounds. 


Repair and Replacement of 


Repair and Replacement of 


Repair Replacement of 
ment. 

5. Material and 
Heating, Lighting and Plumbing Equip- 
ment. 


Repair Replacement of 


6. Instructional Apparatus. 

7. Furniture. 

8. Other Equipment. 
Account F: 

1. Rents. 


2. Insurance. 


Fixed Charges 


Bonded Indebtedness. 


1. Interest on Temporary Loans. 


3. Interest on 


5. Contingencies. 
6. Other Fixed C 

Account G: 
tiles 


largess. 


Coordinate and Auxiliary Activi- 


Salaries. 


1. Libraries 
2. Books and Repair. 
3. Medical Inspection. 
4. Dental Inspection. 
5. Nurse Service. 

6. Other Expenses. 

7. 
Account H: Debt 
1. Payment of Bonds from Special School 

Fund. 

2. Payment of 

Bond Funds. 


3. Payment of Temporary Loans. 


Service 


Bonds from Sinking or 


Capital Outlay 

Acquisitions 

& Land. 

2. Improvements on Land. 

3. New Buildings. 

:. Hleating, Lighting, 
ment and Electrical 


Plumbing 
Installation. 


Equip- 


5. Furniture. 
6. Instructional Apparatus. 


{/terations 
8. Alteration of Old Buildings. 


(Continued on 134) 
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The Athletic Compass 


Payne Templeton, Shelby, Mont., and Fred J. Ward, Ismay, Mont. 


Last winter the superintendent of a certain 
school made a speech to his high school pupils. 

“Boys,” he said, “basketball is over. It will 
be six weeks now before the baseball season 
opens. What do you fellows say if we do a 
little studying in the interim?” 

The superintendent meant this for his own 
little joke but whether he realized it or not, he 
One is inclined 
to suspect that he could have gone into greater 
detail about the effect of extra curricular 
activities on the scholarship of his high school 
Football, baseball, basketball and 
track have frequently taken full charge of an 
institution, and the final result, if measured in 
terms of learning, must be accounted like any 
other distraction, on the red side of the ledger. 

A student’s attention in a 


was summarizing a situation. 


students. 


modern high 
In the 
name of edueation we have created a situation 


school is subject to keen competition. 


wherein a mediocre student may be proclaimed 
Ile may be feted. 
made over him and he may be sent on expen- 


a hero. Speeches may be 


sive trips to rival towns. He may be presented 
with medals, fobs, and loving cups and finally 
be graduated with only half an education. 

To all this the superintendent may issue the 
challenge: “What are the schools for, any- 
wav?” The first tenet of our belief is centered 
The school teacher 
is first of all an educated person who believes 
Exception must be taken of 
that modern administrative pest who tries to 
himself and his 
stirring up every kind of activity except class- 


in the word, “scholarship.” 
in edueation. 


popularize institution by 
work. Yet, with the exception noted, the super- 
intendent realizes his plight. It behooves him 
to set about to recover full control of his school 
and To 


attitude of his students toward scholarship 


change, if it is humanly possible, the 


honors. 

The Greeks, 

long before us, worked out a compromise, which 
“Athletics for the 

The compromise did 

not endure. By Caesar’s time, the school super- 


This subject is not a new one. 


was embodied in the motto: 
body, musie for the soul.” 


intendent had sunk to the position of a house- 
hold slave, while the professional coach was 
making and unmaking empires at the head of 
his beloved legions. 

The effect of every school activity should be 
measured in terms of the student. For this 
purpose a representative high school athlete is 
chosen and whether the results of his training 
are good or bad, let the reader decide. 

You will find Jovis Holt’s scholastic history 
in the IT list in the big ledger which records 
the final grades of all the students in the high 
school. One ean imagine some inquisitive 
historian of a future generation thumbing the 
dusty, forgotten leaves of this book, decipher- 
ing the ancient system of gradation. 

And when this future investigator has 
spelled out the page devoted to Jovis Holt, he 
will turn away from the musty archives with 
the remark: 


Jovis ITolt.” 


Yet this future historian will be wrong; for 


“Quite an ordinary person, this 


Jovis Holt is by no means an ordinary person. 
He is almost six feet tall and has a clear, blue, 
fearless eye. He is quite unspoiled for all the 
fuss that has been made over him. Perhaps 
he does not realize it, but he is fully as much 
a leader among the students of the high school 
as the principal himself. There is something 
free and open about Jovis Holt that makes him 
liked. There is a_ biological attractiveness 
about a well formed youngster like him. He 


hich i | 
— vA i \ 


oo FY 





is usually followed by a group of boys when he 
appears on the street, or like as not by a covey 
of high school girls. He is a leader. 

Yet he is not altogether the kind of a leader 
the high school authorities could wish for. 
Unlike a good many of his fellows on the foot- 
ball squad, Jovis Holt was not drawn to school 
and held there solely by athletics. He has a 
good mind. He has to have a good mind to 
keep up in his studies at all. For last year he 
missed a week of school during the football 
season; two weeks if you count the time in 
He missed 
a total of two weeks more during the basetball 
Now count another two weeks for the 


attending the championship match. 


season. 
track meet and baseball and you have Jovis 
Holt attending a maximum of thirty weeks in 
classes outlined for thirty-six. A number of his 
teammates have barely passed; Jovis himself 
had to be coached by his geometry teacher two 
years ago, to keep from being put on probation. 

Under the right kind of stimulus, Jovis 
would be a good student, but as it is, he takes 
little thought of his scholarship standing so 
long as it allows him to remain on the various 
athletic teams. He goes to his classes day after 
day and is beaten by the spindle legged boy 
whose father works in the shops, and yet Jovis 
doesn’t seem to care. Another may take high- 
honors. Why 


Already three colleges have written 


est graduation should Jovis 
worry / 
him personal letters hoping that he will honor 
their institution by his presence. He is a hero. 

It is an evil pass when scholarship honors go 
begging like this. And no wonder. The super- 
intendent’s inducement to educational attain- 
ment has lost its driving force because he has 
Your coaches 


take a boy and hold before his youthful vision, 


let another steal his thunder. 


the prospect of extended trips throughout the 
country if he makes the team. He may get his 
name in the papers, maybe in the same page 
They teach him to 
work with a team, which touches upon the pack 
They let him 
experience all the exhiliarating effects of mimic 
warfare. 


with Dempsey or Gibbons. 
instinct inherent in every boy. 


And then, when the season is over, 
they tickle his love of adornment by sewing a 
big letter on his chest. One would imagine 
that the coaches knew all the psychology that 
is practiced about the high school of today. 
The key to Jovis Holt’s character is a very 
human sort of vanity. You may preach school 
spirit to him; you may try to inocculate his 
mind with ideals of good sportsmanship and 
loyalty, but the thing that makes him undergo 
the strain and the drudgery of football practice 
is vanity. Which is, of course, no indictment 
of Jovis Holt. Pretty nearly all the wheels of 
the earth are turned by vanity. Men write 
poems, start revolutions, buy costly commodi- 
ties which they do not want and do not need— 
It is suspected that 


to satisfy their vanity. 
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this story would be neither written nor read if 
some one’s vanity had not been touched. 

Jovis Holt likes personal adornment. Watch 
him when he appears for the first time with the 
school letter on his breast. He likes to hear the 
home crowd go wild when he cages the leather 
ball from the center of the floor. He likes to 
have the younger crowd of boys follow him 
about, and ask for his opinion on matters of 
boyish import. Nature has made us all that 
way. 

There is nothing to prevent the superintend- 
ent from taking advantage of this very common 
human trait. If athletics gives a student a 
letter, the superintendent may offer a bigger 
Jovis Holt is a bright 
boy. He could easily compete with his fellows 
for scholarship or forensic honors, if only the 
path to heroism lay in that direction. But the 
slow, sometimes rather stupid public vehicle 
known as school administration is now bestir- 
ring itself. Plans are being laid whereby the 
good student may be sent on trips like the 
athlete. He may earn a medal, and stand high 
in the public eye. 


one for scholarship. 


The work is just beginning 
to take form and its present scope is so limited 
that it is hard to say just what the outcome 
will be. However, it is safe to say that no 
correction will be made by returning to the 
good old ways when your boy was directed to 
the woodpile when he felt in need of exercise. 
The superintendent had to argue a long time to 
get any recognition for extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Now that he has succeeded too well to 
suit himself he cannot back out of his dilemma. 
Extra curricular honors have come to stay. To 
pluck them out by the roots would be to leave 
an unfilled void. The solution is to offer a sub- 
stitute; to swing the machine back into the 
road without stalling the motor, as it were. 

It is argued, of course, that the public 
school is an institution which no man may con- 
trol absolutely. 
ties is pretty 


The publicity given its activi- 
much in hands outside the 
schoolroom. ‘The publie press plays its part, a 
rather misguided part if you are to believe some 
educators. Of the presidents and superintend- 
ents you read a little. Of the professors, still 
less. Inter high school and collegiate athletics 
have their niche on the sporting page, which is 
often adorned by the picture of the successful 
coach and the star player. Your editor is look- 
inging for riews, or rather what he thinks is 
news. The successful builder may create a 
wonder in a distant city without creating a 
ripple, but let a careless hod carrier drop a 
lethal brick on the foreman of the bull gang, 
and the event is news. Newspaper men believe 
that the public demand a daily grist of flood 
and murder and fire. Ninety-five words out of 
every hundred dealing with the public schools 
is devoted to athletics. And most of this 
athletic froth consists of minute and searching 
discussions on championship possibilities, non- 
sensical patter about stars and near stars. That 
is the page that Jovis Holt reads every day. 
At first glance it would appear impossible to 
change the muted habits of generations of 
newspaper men. Yet the superintendent is not 
in a helpless position by any means. The 
census shows that almost exactly one-half the 
people of America live in communities dis- 
tinctly rural. Only a third live in cities of one 
hundred thousand or more. The high school is, 
therefore, largely a small town institution, and 
as such is dealing with a small town newspaper. 
Take the case of Amos Brill, editor of the 


Morning Star. He runs his daily grist of out- 
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Yet for all 


that, the Morning Star is essentially a com- 


rage and seandal, like all the rest. 


munity sheet, an overgrown, gossipy country 
paper. Mr. Brill likes to boost his home town. 
He likes to name the citizens of the place in his 
news has a 
definite place in a small town daily. 


personal columns. Constructive 
The everyday doings in the public school are 
good stuff to Mr. Brill. 


sonal item that is given to him. 


He prints every per- 
Often he lets 
the high school students have a column to them- 
selves at no cost to the school. It boosts circu- 
People like to read about themselves 
and their petty affairs. 

Mr. Brill take stuff about the 
school if the superintendent would only see to 
it that the items are turned in. Mr. Brill is 
handicapped in collecting local news; for his 
paper is limited financial 
He tries to get out a creditable sheet 
with only a little money and often an insufh- 
cient staff. 

Here is an 


lation. 


would more 


rather small with 


support. 


entering wedge for the school 

Let him take charge of the 
publicity through the local newspaper channels. 
He may not do this in a dictatorial way. If the 
writing is left to Mr. Brill or his reporters, they 
will print the items which correspond to their 
views or 


superintendent. 


good 
They are not in a position to understand nor to 
gather the 


what constitute a news story. 


stories about scholarship honors. 
They are pressed for time, and they like to have 
a story handed in ready to print. Try this out 
on your local paper. Write a short news item 
about the scholarship standing for the current 
See if 
the editor is not pleased and the scholarship 
elated. It little to 
please the vanity of an adolescent boy or girl. 
If the could match every 
athletic story with another dealing with class- 


room 


month and take it down to the paper. 


students takes mighty 


superintendent 
stars, scholarship honors would not go 
begging so frequently. There is fundamentally 
He is 
only suffering a temporary eclipse of his sense 
of value. 


nothing wrong with the vouth of today. 


A good many of our much discussed 
problems are pretty much a state of mind after 
all. 

Your publicity, as it is given out today, has 
ereated a new position in the public schools. 
That is the athletie coach. i 
holds in the 
stand out as a personage, 
rest of the high school 
dissection of 
champions, 


The prominence his 
makes 
apart from the 

faculty. In all the 
rival 


department publie press 


him 
minute possible 
and stellar development, his name 
small com- 
munity, your coach is likely to be a young man 


teams, 
holds a conspicuous place. In a 
who made a record at the university. Generally 
his great ambition is to be coach for some col- 
lege with a noted athletic department. 

All this athletic froth in the news columns 
has had a bad effect upon your representative 
eoach. Like any departmental worker he does 
not see the school as a whole and his own work 
From 
experience of others who have gone before him, 
he knows that his path to well 
marked. The one requirement of his position 
is to put out When his team 
when it fails, the 
at his door. 


looms big in the glow of his ambition. 
success is 


a winning team. 
wins, his prestige rises; 
trouble is often laid 

As said above, the coach rarely is able to 
view the school in its entirety, and the school 
officials have laid down a set of rules which the 
students frequently regard as a punitive code. 


Tf the coach puts out 


way to success iSs 


a winner on the field, his 


ired. Excepting a very 
estions the methods em- 


coach to 


limited few, no one q 
ploved by the 
When the 


battle, the 


rganize his squad. 
come home after a hard 
band plays on the station platform. 


victors 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


What if the left end did have a hard time 
scraping up a passable grade in English 3? 
Didn’t he bring everlasting credit to his school 
by breaking up that forward pass? The coach 
has had a tiff with the superintendent twice 
that fall. Maybe a fleeting image of the un- 
heroic figure of the superintendent flashes upon 
the coach’s mind that night as he answers the 
mayor’s toast. 

“Meddlesome old fogy,” the coach reflects as 
he smiles at the expectant faces along the re- 
ception table. “Let him 
I'll bet I’m offered a job 


” 
year. 


fire me if he dares. 

at Yardpoint next 
This is not to say that your coach is a 
typical rascal, who likes to build a following 
and oppose the superintendent’s will. Nor do 
all coaches try to evade the rules which would 
eliminate one of his stars. Some of the finest 
work for character building and clean living is 
done Individual 
could be recited ad infinitum. 


among coaches. instances 

Yet this paper has to do with averages, and 
according to all laws of permutations the rep- 
resentative coach is a very human sort of per- 
son with a human love of fair play and a 
creditable ambition to get ahead in the world. 
As all other human creatures he is subject to 
the pressure applied to him and his work, and 
he gives way, as human weakness always gives 
way, to the outspoken comment of the street 
corner. He drifts with the current, and puts 
If in doing this, he 
breaks down the scholarship of the school that 
Don’t think 
for a minute that the coach is the only one who 
has let 


out the best team he can. 
is another man’s responsibility. 
inter-scholastie athletics become magni- 


The school board 


superintendent are likewise 


fied to undue proportions. 
and the. school 
ruiltv, since they 
right before 


allowed the thing to be done 
their eves under the broad light of 
day. 

For, sad to say, the superintendent has often 
winked at a have 
Men without a sugges- 
them 
young boys in the 


situation which he did not 
the courage 
tion of sportsmanship about 
allowed to train 


athletics. 


to eorrect. 


have been 


ways of 
And now that some superintendents 
see fantastic visions of athletics running away 


with some institutions of learning, 


S ipposed 


instead of each man taking his own institution 


with a firm and sympathetic hand, we are form- 


ing societies and leagues t gain ecourage 
through numerical strength. Last fall in Miles 
City, a college president said that the hardest 


job of his whole life was to fire a conscienceless 
coach who never lost a game. All of 
heard believed what he said, 

mighty few had tried the experiment. 


us who 
him although 

High school athletics have followed the pre- 
ecedent and copied the 
athleties. 
athletie 
financially. 


methods of professional 
The main difficulty in keeping up 


activities has been to support them 
Newspaper comment, of the most 
nonsensical type, has been weleomed because it 
has whetted the publie taste for the spectacle. 
We have played to the gallery, thereby creating 
the star and the hero and all the other unsavory 
phases of athletics. And _ the 


remedy, as many able men have pointed out, is 


inter-schoo] 


not in restriction, but in expansion. Profes- 
sional athletics may or may not be a commend- 
able feature of American life. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to take sides in that de- 
batable issue. But it is coneeded generally, 
that professional athletics has one weak point 


should 


schools TO 


which condemn it as a 
That is, too 


part. 


pattern for 
follow. many watch 
take Instead of devoting 
every ounce of our energy to putting out one 
star should broaden the scope of 
and organize several teams within the 


and too few 


team, we 


athleties, 


sime sclool. The inter-mural game is inexpen- 
sive; you develop all the finer traits of char. 
acter that go with physical training, and yoy 
avoid the evil features of professional contests, 
One Montana superintendent announced in his 
school paper last winter that he had nine bas. 
ketball teams in a school of two hundred stu- 
dents. And paradoxically enough, this man 


was not attempting to give added impetus to 


athletic work. He was trying to bring the 
extra curricular activities within reasonable 
bounds. 


Professional athletics, and inter high school 
athletics have developed a new type of homo 
sapiens. A fair 
specimen of this type of gentleman who lives 
in your town is Siegel Taintor. 


That is the sitting sportsman. 


He reads every 
syllable of the sporting page. He can give you 
the history of field and ring for ten years past. 
He likes to engage in heated argument about 
the relative merits of Jovis Holt and the star 
quarterback from Pineview. He watches every 
home game, and his voice leads the rooting. If 
he ean’t see the reads about it. 
Among the habitues of the pool hall he cuts 
quite a dash; but serious work he loves not. It 


game, he 


is to him and others of his ilk that the sporting 
editor dedicates his sporting flashes hot off the 
wire. It is he and his clan that make a hero 
Holt. If it were not for Siegel 
Taintor and the likes of Taintor, Mr. 
Brill would have no sporting page hitched to 
the Morning Star. 


of Jovis 


Siegel 


There is a little bit of 
of us. He 


as nearly 


Siegel Taintor in all 


lives a drab, uneventful existence 


without work as he ean contrive it. 
Sport stuff makes a flash of color in his other- 
wise colorless life. He is being a hero by proxy. 

There will be superintendents who will scoff 
at the idea of making any use of such unprom- 
And yet, who 
For Siegel Taintor 


proxy, 


ising material as Siegel Taintor. 


shall say that we cannot? 
would be a politician by 


proxy, or a 


an orator by 


mathematical genius—likewise by 
proxy—yjust 


athlete by 


as readily as he would be a hero- 


With 


could have him on the front row applauding 


proxy. a little cultivation you 
the debaters and proclaiming the young high 
school wizard who takes off highest state honors 


in stenography or algebra. Siegel Taintor 
is impartial in his hero worship. 
for example, he 
Helena, and Jack 


equal fervor, and it was an archaic personifica- 
tion of Siegel 


Last summer 
Harding at 
Shelby, 


welcomed Mr. 

Dempsey at with 
Taintor—if we are to believe 
literary historv—who first witnessed and discov- 
ered the immortal features of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark. 

So it is proposed to enlist the combined wits 
of the superintendent, the editor, the lover of 
sporting events, and hold a series of contests in 
high school subjects, in the hope that Jovis 


Holt and the other bright minds of the student 


body will catch hold and come to regard 
scholarship honors as something eminently 
worth while. This scheme has been tried in 


We are working 
out similar plans in the state of Montana, but 
the project is too new to warrant discussion. 
So far, all of this dealt with 
extremists, since most of our difficulties come 
with extreme views. Jovis Holt is 
character 


Kansas with marked success. 


paper has 
from men 


a human with 


an exaggerated view 
Likewise Mr. 
srill’s life is narrowed down to gathering news 
and spreading it before the public. Even the 
superintendent is an extremist in his own way. 


on what goes to make a hero. 


But there is one vital factor in the question 


who never goes to extremes. That is John 
Smith, citizen of the town. John Smith is a 


very ordinary individual. He does not have 


the enlarged ego of Jovis Holt nor the sense of 
(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Educational Supervision 


(Conclusion) 


Chas. E. Scott, Dickinson, N. D. 


observation of 


Directing teaching as a 
method of rapidity and 
effectiveness with which the teacher habituates 
right methods and good technique depend very 
largely on how well she understands and is able 
underlying 
matter of 


supervision. The 


to put into practice principles 


method and technique. It is a 


common agreement among supervisors and 
those experienced in teacher training that the 
study of psychologie principles of teaching is 
valuable and is a necessary part of the training 
of every teacher, but that a full realization of 
the values that may be derived from a knowl- 
edge of these principles can come only through 
specific illustration and use.* In other words, 
although a teacher’s theory of education and of 
teaching may be sound and well possessed, it 


Imitation is 


may fail to function in practice. 


an important factor in learning. It is very 
probable that demonstration and observation 
play just as important a part in learning to 
teach as they play in learning the technique of 
any other form of activity. 

It mav be conceded, then, that observing the 


should 


important part in the training of 


teaching procedure of other teachers 


teachers in service. This may take three forms, 
namely, promiscuous visiting here and there, 
directed visiting, and the observation of demon- 
Although the first has its 
decidedly incidental and 


stration teaching. 


values, they are 








hardly worthy of mention in a discussion of 
supervision. This form of visiting should be 
resorted to only when supervision is lacking. 

It often happens, however, that the particu- 
r diff ty which one teacher is having has 
been very successfully met and solved by an- 
ther teacher of the building or svstem. The 
supervisor should take advantage of such op- 
portunities to capitalize the success of his best 
teachers. Although inter-visitation among 
( 31 be largely redeemed from its aim- 
essness by merely suggesting to a teacher that 
: : S So-and-so at su nd-such a 

( for example stration of 
Se motivation through the assignment, or 

merely scheduling a number of teachers to 
vis number of others at certain times; such 

: | be of most value when planned to 
mi e par ilar difficulty the part of one 

icher |} i teacher who 

3 met t This form 
ig eee 3 the super- 
sor’s visitation of classroom teaching; for he 

sugges his conferenct ith the teacher 

r s written report to her that she needs 

et us s the motivation of the 
forts er history pupils. He can further 
: t ti she visit Miss B. at 11:00 a. m. to 
St the latter manages it The teacher 
to be visite d should then be notified of the fact 
nd ld exactly why the visitor is coming and 
\ e expects tt find. With immature 
teachers it is best to ] ave a conference before 
sit for the purpose of definitely defining 

I em, and another following the visit to 
clinch the benefits to be derived from it by 
helping the teacher to adapt to her own situa- 
ti hat she has seen. 

This type of teacher training through 
directed observation has its limitations; for it 
f happens that the particular tea ig 
Sit tion needed at the time to illustrate a 
point r to help a teacher over a difficulty is 


be found in the building or the 


system 
“many of the most difficult, and 


ttel, F. C., Observation Record Book, p. 1 


certainly the most commonly recurring, teach- 
ing situations can be produced at will. Their 
production, too, may amount to more than a 
mere dramatization. Under intelligent man- 
agement it may amount to an entire reality.’” 
The demonstration lesson has certain advan- 
tages over the regular classroom lesson. It 
permits of the fullest cooperation between the 
demonstrator and the observer; for the lesson 
may be planned with the idea of exhibiting, so 
far as possible, the characteristics which it is 
desired to illustrate. It permits of the most 


thorough discussion and systematic analysis 


beforehand, making an understanding and 
agreement between demonstrator and observer 
possible. It permits of the use of ready-pre- 
pared outline studies of the lesson, providing, 
as Landsittel says, “a definite objective” toward 
which thinking may proceed as the type lesson 
No matter what type of teach- 
ing is made use of in the direction of teaching, 
the important thing is the adaptation by the 
observer of 


s 


goes forward 


the particular method, device, or 
A background of liberal 
eulture horough knowledge F 6the cific 
culture, thorough knowledge of the specinc 


technique observed. 


} 


subject-matter which the teacher is to teach, 


and possession of the quality of broad-minded- 
ness on the part of the observer will insure that 
some good will come of the observation. The 
supervisor should, however, follow up _ the 
observation with a supervisory visit to insure 
that the teacher adapts the procedure observed 
securing the maxi- 


to her own needs, thereby 


mum benefits that may be derived from the 


observation. 


Measuring the Results of Teaching and Rating 
Teaching Efficiency Are Activities Necessary 
To Any Complete Program of Supervision 


} 


Judging the results of instruction and rating 


teachers according to ability require either a 
nicety of judgment which few people possess or 
the use of « bje ctive methods of measurement 


for the purpose of securing incontestable data 
Bevond the 


there seems to be little 


on which to base judgment 
element of int lige nce 
agreement as to what elements enter into teach- 


And, although it 


ng efficiency.’ , IS Cf mmonly 
conceded that general intelligence is the biggest 
factor in the present success and future growth 
I the te I f I ing has been done 
the matter of selecting or certifying teachers 
s basis Sever vriters have suggested 
the use of intelligence tests in the certification 
teachers, and ( riter has gone so far as 
sav that te ers § d be certified on the 
basis of the results ‘ gence and stand- 
i 1 edu ests d is suggested a 
st of tests to be used. 

I, 1f1? } J f hasis of r 
< fs ; 1 Some d rate the teacher 
solely on the basis of her ability to get results 
s determined by standardized and other educa- 
tional tests. This method is decidedly unfair 
ess condit s affecting instruction are 
en ll ( t, such, for instance, as the 
elligence f the pupils, their homogeneity, 
I s educational experience, their social 
status, the regularity with which th ittend 
ind the scl environment. Especially 
s it unfair to rank teachers on a comparative 
seale on the basis of the results of standardized 
educational tests unless full account is taken of 


'Landsittel, F. C., Observation Record Book, p. 3 
*Landsittel. F. C., Observation Record Book, p. 3 
*Nutt, H. W., The Supervision of Instruction, p. 214 

~Reeson, M. F., The Certification of Teachers by 
Tests, Educational Administration and Supervision, 
6 :-473-75 
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such affective conditions. But there is another 
good reason why teachers should not be rated 
on the basis of the results of educational tests 
alone. It is the purpose of the school to equip 
the child with the controls of conduct, namely, 
knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes, and appre- 
Educational not been 
designed to measure attitudes and appreciations 
and, for the most part, they measure habits and 
skills but poorly. Yet no one would say that 
these are of more importance than knowledge 
or that the teacher who is most efficient in the 
matter of informing her pupils and in establish- 


ciations. tests have 


ing in them right habits and skills is neces- 
sarily the most efficient teacher. Knowledge 
and skills are the most evident and immediate 
results of instruction; but they are not neces- 
sarily more to be considered in judging the 
efficiency of the teacher than the more remote 
and less tangible results. 

Teachers’ Objections to the Use of Rating 
Devices. 
efficiency is very unsatisfactory and at present 


Many 


worked out and published. 


The whole matter of rating teaching 


at a_ standstill. schemes have been 
Many supervisors 
have tried and discarded them. Teachers as a 
rule are opposed to their use, and especially to 
their use as a means of ranking teachers for 
promotions and salary increases. The greatest 
objections offered are their unreliability and the 
fact that they are administrative devices ad- 
ministered from above. 

Both of these criticisms are in most cases 
just. A good rating device and the method and 
technique of using it must | 


e designed pri- 


marily for the purpose of improving instruction 
growth by 
self-critical. A 
means of 


contributing to teacher 


teache r more 


device used 


eachers for purposes of hiring and firing can 


merely as a ranking 


hardly be termed a supervisory device. Such a 


device is for other administrative purposes 
! f supervising instruction. Its use 
misses the fundamental purpose of supervision. 
Reasons for the unreliability of ratings. The 
inrelial of ratings lies in the lack of agree- 


those doing the scoring as to 
vhat qualities enter into successful teaching, 


and evaluate these 


q ties, the indefiniteness of the terms used 
n the seales. and the subiex vity of their use, 
Then, too, most of the scales designate quali- 
ies merely by a word or a phrase. A lack of 
concreteness contributes to all of the other 
elements of error named above Landsittel 
I ed a te e scale to 237 supervisors 
i er schoo ficials isking them to dis 
( 1.000 points der five heads Per- 
S S irship, Method, Pupil React 
nd Room Conditions One assigned the 
, 1.000 points to persona itn Others 
ssigned most of the points to pupil reaction. 
Five v d give almost no weight to pupil re 
iction. The point is that if personality, for 
ns ‘ 3 e of the elements that goes to 
make p tea g success, those making rating 
S es and doing he rating sh d be ible t 
ree as t vnat nstitutes perso ality nd as 
how rge a tactor f teaching success it 
re s. More caref I sis is needed, and 
Tuy er, the i 31s nd t 3 ring must be 
done su vay as to function somehow in 
the growth of the teacher 


“Landsittel, F. C., A Score Card Method of Teacher- 
rating, Educational Administration and Supervision, 
4 :297-04 
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The possibility of improving their reliability. 
Rugg, after his extended experience in the de- 
rivation and use of the Army Rating Scale, and 
after studied the rating of 7,100 
elementary schoolteachers and 893 high school 


having 


teachers, considers that existing rating schemes 
are so unreliable as to be practically worthless 
and that hope for improvement lies in standard- 
izing the methods traits 
rather than in more extensive or more accurate 


of judging human 


measurements of the results of instruction.” 


Refining methods of judging human traits 
may be realized in part by the use of more 


concrete statements or questions in the scales. 


Such methods may be further improved by a 


definite man-to-man comparison. Rugg has 
worked out a scale in which teaching efficiency 
is analyzed and the qualities that go to make 
up teaching efficiency are grouped under five 
(1) Skill in teaching; (2) skill in the 
mechanics of class management; (3) team work 


qualities ; 


heads ° 


(4) qualities of growth and keeping 
up-to-date; (5) personal and social qualities.” 
He has developed a scale in which there seems 
to be little or no overlapping, in which a degree, 
at least, of objectivity is attained by the use of 
full. An addi- 
tional feature of this scale is Form B, which 


} 


is a device for rating by direct comparison. 


concrete questions stated in 


These, or similar devices worked out by teachers 
and supervisors cooperating, may be used in 
such a way as to affect the teacher’s ability to 
analyze and eriticise her own procedure and 
thus become an important factor in securing 
the growth of teaching ability. 
of using 


The technique 
them involves self-rating by the 
teacher, independent rating on the same scale 
by the supervisor, and the freeest discussion 
between teacher and supervisor of qualities on 
which lack of agreement or 
which there is doubt in the mind of either. 
Any 


there is about 


conclusion as to the of a 
teacher that is based on a single rating is prob- 
ably unfair and arbitrary. 


standing 


If teachers are to 
be rated as a basis for promotions and salary 
increases, the judgment should be the result of 
the ratings of several judges rating independ- 
ently or, when that is impossible, of the averag- 
ing of several ratings taken at intervals by the 
same judge. 
Supervision, As We Have 
marized 
Whether the purpose is to safeguard the con- 
tinuity of pupil progress, to secure economy in 
pupil 


Outlined It, Sum- 


progress, or to improve teaching effi- 
ciency, the methods, the devices, and the tech- 
nique of supervision are subject to principles 
of method, of device, and to the most funda- 
mental, at least, of the principles of technique 
which govern teaching. 

Whatever the immediate purposes of super- 
vision, the ultimate purposes and the peculiar 
position of the supervisor with respect to 
teachers and pupils demand the use of “demo- 
cratic” or “cooperative” methods made imper- 
sonal and unbiased, as nearly as possible, by 
means of the use of statistical and objective 
devices. Special methods of supervision re- 
quire the use of a variety of devices and the 
acquisition of special technique to make their 
use effective. 

Effective educational supervision, as we have 
outlined it, includes three large fields of super- 
visory endeavor and presupposes expertness in 


each. There must be expert supervision of 
instruction. In order to raise this to a scientific 
and impersonal basis there must be expert 


administration of tests and measurements. To 





“Rugg, H. O., Self-improvement of Teachers through 


Self-rating. Elementary School Journal, May, 1920, 
pp. 670-84. 
“Rating Scales for Judging Teachers in Service, 


University of Chicago Bookstore, Chicago, II). 
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insure the functioning of school experience in 
the lives of youth after they leave school, there 


must be expert educational and vocational 
guidance. These three fields are interrelated 


in purpose and interdependent in function, and 
any supervisory program which omits or neg- 
lects one of them must fail to realize in full the 
aims of Either individual 
must be an expert in each of the three fields, or 
there must be three individuals, each expert in 
his given field, but all under the direction of 
one head. 


supervision. one 


The success of supervision will depend upon 
the ability of the supervisor to reach and to 


teach his teachers through stimulating leader- 
ship, which, in turn, rests upon his personal 
and professional fitness for the task. Personal 


fitness involves native intelligence, common 
sense, initiative, good will, patience, and 
industry. Professional fitness must include an 


adequate theory of education in general and of 
supervision in particular, a thorough going 
knowledge of the level of school work which js 
to be supervised, and sufficient experience and 
contact with teachers and pupils in natural 
school situations to prevent the feeling of awk- 
wardness and sense of embarrassment natural 
to the inexperienced. 


A Measure for County School Systems 


George Howard, Jr., State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


How often we hear the remark, “————— 
County has a splendid school system,” or the 
question, “Has 
system?” If we 
conclusively 








County a good school 
were to attempt to analyze 
constituted a good county 
school system in the minds of the interested in- 
quirers, we would perhaps find that each one had 
a different idea. 
mean that the pupils were well housed. 


what 


A good system to one would 
In the 
mind of another a good system consists in hav- 
ing a well-trained 


competent, teaching per- 
sonnel. Another may consider entirely different 


factors in saying that a school system is either 
good or bad. The object of this paper is to set 
forth a definite objective measure for county 
school Not may the different 
school systems be measured and their efficiency 
compared, but county and 
boards of may use this 
measure to determine the growth of their sys- 
tems in 


systems. only 
superintendents 
county education 


efficiency and as a definite goal or 
standard. 

Such a measure or seale, if it is to be used by 
so many different people, must be objective. 
Fach factor on the scale must be definite and 
objective so that each one using the scale will 
interpret each item in the same way. It is fully 
recognized that there are certain important ele- 
ments contributing to the efficiency of a county 
school system that are not included in this scale, 
but they are items that cannot as yet be meas- 
ured objectively. The professional spirit of the 
foree, the cooperativeness of the 
teachers, parents and pupils, and other factors 
add to the worthwhileness and efficiency of the 
schools, but these ean only be measured subjec- 


teaching 


tively, so cannot be included in this scale. 
Neither is it claimed that the factors consti- 
tuting this scale are all the factors that might 
be included in a seale for county school systems. 
These are the ones that seem to the writer essen- 
tial and adequate to fairly and objectively 
measure a system of schools for a county. It is 
important to note that no one factor will in any 
sense adequately measure the school system of a 
county. We could not say that good buildings 
alone made a good school system, nor could we 
maintain that a good teaching force, as impor- 
tant as this is, meant of itself a good and effi- 
cient school system. We must use a number of 
order to adequately measure any 
The folowing scale is proposed: 


factors in 
county system. 
1. The per cent of pupils provided 


with an eight months’ term..... 
2. The per cent of elementary pupils 


taught by teachers who are 
teaching not more than two 
CREE - ni ccccacecdoccecsces Pikes 4s koe 


3. The per cent of teachers holding 
certificates equivalent to two 
years of training beyond high 
 PEeereerrrer Jibts on xenwes 

4. The per cent of pupils to whom 
accredited high schools are ac- 
cessible 


eeeeeee 


5. The per cent of children twelve 


to sixteen years of age enrolled 

in the schools..... sac eannn (ceaeee Chee een 
6. The per cent of pupils housed in 

comfortable, sanitary buildings.. .... 
7. The per cent of pupils who are 

normal age for their grade..... 

8. The per cent of pupils who are 

weighed each month on scales 
kept at the school, and this 
weight sent home to the parent.. .... 
COUNTY SCORE....... ane 
How to Determine Each Factor 

1. The per cent of pupils provided with an 
eight months’ term. 

Divide the sum of the enrollment for all 
grades, both elementary and high school, in all 
schools having a term of eight months or more 
by the total enrollment of all grades of the 
county. 

Factor 1—Enrollment Eight Months (or more) 
Schools. 

Total Enrollment 

2. The per cent of elementary pupils taught 
by teachers who are teaching not more than two 
grades. 

This based upon enrollment. 
Add the number of elementary pupils enrolled 
in all grades taught by a teacher who has only 
one or two grades, and divide this sum by the 
total elementary enrollment for the county. Be 
careful not to include the high school enroll- 
ment in this factor. 

Factor 2—Number of elementary pupils en- 
rolled who are taught by teachers teaching not 
more than two grades. 

Total Elementary Enrollment 

3. The per cent of teachers holding certifi- 
cates equivalent to two years of training beyond 
high school. 

This factor includes all teachers. Divide the 
number of teachers who have had two years of 
training above high school by the total number 
of teachers. In North Carolina this would 
mean all teachers who hold a Primary, Gram- 
mar Grade or High School Teacher’s Certifi- 
ate of whatever class, or all teachers who hold 
a certificate above the Primary, Grammar Grade 
or High School Teacher’s Certificate. In deter- 
mining the number of teachers, include the 
principals, whether they teach or not, but do 
not include the county superintendent or super- 
visor. 

Factor 3—Number of teachers 
years of training above high school. 

Total Number Teachers 

4. The per cent of pupils to whom accredited 
high schools are accessible. 

Add the number of pupils enrolled in all the 
grades above elementary and high school in all 
the schools which have four years of accredited 
high school work. To this number add all 
pupils enrolled in schools from which high 
school pupils are transported at public expense 
to accredited schools. Divide the sum thus ob- 
tained by the total enrollment in the county. 

(Concluded on Page 138) 


factor is also 


with two 
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Business Executives of American Schools 


Secretaries, Clerks and Business Managers for Boards of Education. 


An introduction to those who are identified 
with the business end of the school systems of 
this country, not only reveals some interesting 
personalities, but also enumerates a somewhat 
surprising variety of vocations from which 
they have sprung. The men who serve as 
business managers, secretaries, or clerks of 
hoards of education have been drawn from the 
ranks of the banker, the lawyer, the newspaper 
reporter, and the salesman. 

In the larger communities the business exe- 
cutive of a school system is surrounded by aids 
eovering the several financial and_ business 
In the smaller 
communities it is frequently found that he or 


operations of a school system. 


she is only on part time service. The secretary 
of the board of education may be president of 
a bank, or a leading merchant, or a lawyer who 
devotes sufficient time each month to keep the 
records and direct the business operations of 
the school system. 

Then there is the school superintendent in 
the smaller communities who also attends to 
He records the minutes 
of the board meetings and attends to the busi- 


the secretarial duties. 


ness as well as the professional duties. 

While the men and women serving in the 
capacity of business executives are, as a rule, 
modest and do not figure with any degree of 
prominence in the educational world, they per- 
form, nevertheless, an important function in 
the field of American school administration. 
Their task is more than _ perfunctory. It 
involves tact, skill, and judgment of a high 
order. if the financial and business affairs of a 


school svstem are to be accurately, economi- 


eally, and efficiently conducted. 


With this appreciation of an important serv- 


ice rendered, we introduce our readers to a 
numbe f splendid men and women identified 
with the business government of American 
se] ~ tems 


JOSEPH MILLER, JR. 
Secretary, Board of Education, New York City 


Joseph Miller. Jr.. was elected secretary of 
the board of edueation of New York City on 
February 2nd, 1923, after twenty-five vears of 
service in the department of education. During 
this time he had served as secretary of many 


important committees. After an education in 


the elementary schools and evening high 
schools of New York City, supplemented by a 
secretal training in the Walworth Business 


Institute, Mr. Miller on October 13th, 1898, 
entered the employ of the school board for the 
boroughs ¢ f Manhattan and the Bronx, as a 


stenographer in the office of the secretary. 


He was assigned to duty as trial stenographer 


and also as secretary to the committee on by- 
laws and legislation, the committee on high 
schools and training schools, the committee on 
spec] schools and the committee on lectures. 


Uy consolidation of the schools in the five 

s in 1902, under the board of education 
the city of New York, he was assigned to the 
othee f A 


n charge of the committee on high and 


Emerson Palmer, secretary, and 


] 


schools, the committee on_ special 
and the committee on lectures. He re 
mained in charge of these committees until 
hen he was assigned to the secretaryship 
committee on care of buildings by the 
unanimous request of all the members of that 


committee. His assignment was requested 
because the committee desired to reorganize its 
ow! well as the work of the bureau of which 
it | control and place both on a_ business 
bas This committee had charge of the care 
and ntenance of all the school buildings in 
the cit of New York. 





JOSEPH MILLER, JR., 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
New York City. 


While 
Mr. Miller assisted the committee, together 


functioning under this assignment 


with representatives of the board of estimate 
and apportionment, in inaugurating the present 
scheme of using school buildings for extension 
activities after school hours and compiled the 
rules and regulations together with the seale 
of fees covering these activities. 

The year 1918 witnessed the installation of 
the present board of edueation and the assign 
ment of Mr. Miller as secretary to the presi 
dent, Hon. George J. Ryan. In February, 
1919, when the bureau of plant operation was 
established, to maintain and eare for the 
school buildings and the installation of heating 
and ventilating plants in all new school build 
ings, as well as the maintenance of heating and 
ventilating plants in old buildings, he was 
assigned as chief clerk of this very important 
bureau. In conjunction with the superintend 
ent of plant operation, he was instrumental in 
reorganizing the bureau and placing it upon the 
efficient basis under which it is functioning at 
the present time. 

Since his election as secretary of the board of 
education Mr. Miller has been publiely compli 
mented by the board of education, the superin 
tendent of schools, the state commissioner of 


education, Hon. Frank P. Graves, and by the 




















WILLIAM DICK, 
Secretary-Business Manager, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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press generally for the efficient and business- 
like way in which the office has been reorgan- 
ized and the manner in which the work 
incidental thereto has been performed. 
WILLIAM DICK 
Secretary, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Among the outstanding figures in the field of 
secretarial service, as applied to American 
school systems, William Dick of Philadelphia 
deserves first mention. This is due not only to 
his connection with one of the largest city 
systems, but also because of his long and 
uninterrupted secretarial career. Next year 
Mr. Dick will complete a half century of serv- 
ice in the interest of Philadelphia’s school 
Mr. Dick entered the employ of the 
board in 1875, and was advanced from time to 


system. 


time as his experience and ability warranted. 
William Dick was born in Philadelphia, at- 
tended the public schools of that city, leaving 
the high school before graduation, by reason of 
his father’s death. 
the board of public education as an office boy 
in 1875. 


He entered the service of 


He was advanced in position from 
time to time and in 1906 was elected secretary 
of the board. 

With the beginning of the present year, he 
was made business manager as well as secre- 
tary, and is now the executive who, under the 
law, is charged with the “general supervision 
of all the business affairs of the school district, 
subject to the instructions and directions of the 
board of school directors.” 

Mr. Dick is now in his fiftieth year of con- 
tinuous service and in all that time has seen 
the school system of Philadelphia grow from 
82.975 pupils with 1,878 teachers to the present 
pupilage of 270,000 and 7,400 teachers, and an 
increase in appropriations for current expenses, 
hundred thousand 
twenty-seven millions of dollars. He 


has al Ways been 


from one million seven 
dollars, to 
an active participant in all 
matters pe rtaining to the business side of 
school administration. 

He was one of the organizers of the National 
Association of Publie School Business Officials. 
and was its first secretary, and in 1917 was 
president of that organization. He is also a 
member of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Historical Society, School 
men’s Club of Philadelphia, as well as holding 
membership in the Union League and the City 
Club and the Masonie fraternity. 

E. E. BLACKBURN 
Secretary, Board of Education, Marion, Indiana 
It is not every board of education that can 


lav claim toa secretary who is at the same time 
president of a bank. Marion, Indiana, however, 


enjoys that distinction. Mr. Blackburn is the 


head of an important bank, yet he serves as the- 


executive head of the business department of 
the board of education. He is the founder and 
president of the Marion National Bank. He 
s also interested in important manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Mr. Blackburn has given the affairs of the 
school board of education the same conservative 
eare, attention and honest purpose that has 
characterized him in all his suecessful business 
career. When he sees a thing is needed and 
right and for the interest of all concerned, he 
does not hesitate to stand out openly for it. 

The fact is, that a man of such high standing 
in local and national business affairs and of 
such sterling quality and ability who is willing 
to spend his time in publie service is a com 
munity asset. Mr. Blackburn taught school 
before engaging in the banking business. He 
is identified with local civie and fraternal or- 
ganizations and is in every sense a progressive 
and valuable citizen. 
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E. E. BLACKBURN, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Marion, Ind. 


MISS HATTIE A. BRACK 


Secretary, Board of Education, Owensboro, 
Kentucky 
Miss Brack has just completed her second 


year as secretary of the Owensboro board of 
education. 

She was born in Grayson County, Kentucky, 
September 15th, 1893 and moved to Owensboro 
After gradu- 
ating from the Owensboro High Sehool in 1912, 


when she was ten years of age. 


where she specialized in the commercial sub 
jects, she secured a position in the office of a 
wholesale grocery of that city. In 1916 she 
became secretary to the superintendent of the 
Owensboro public schools, and six years later 
was elected by the board of edueation to the 
place as secretary. 

Miss Brack is especially 


cost accounting phase of her work, and through 


interested in the 


the system of bookkeeping used is able to give 
at the end of each month a very detailed report 
on the cost of instruction, operation, mainte- 
nance, capital outlay and auxiliary agencies in 
each of the eleven schools. These reports are 


published annually, and made. 


comparisons 


The principals, teachers, and janitors of the 
different 


work together in trying to keep down the cost 


schools ure interested in this, and 
of supplies for their building to as great an 
extent as is in keeping with efficiency, and in 
this way the wasting of supplies has been 
reduced to the minimum. 

Owensboro is a city of 21,000 inhabitants and 
one of the most progressive school cities in the 
state. During the past two years a splendid 


new high school and one grade building have 

















MISS HATTIE A. BRACK 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Owensbore, Ky. 
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been built and equipped at an expense of about 
S320 000, 
Cc. A. DONEHOO 
Executive Secretary, Board of Education, 
Gadsden, Alabama 
The office of executive secretary of the board 
of education is combined with that of superin 
tendent of schools in Gadsden, Alabama. The 
present incumbent is entering upon his third 
vear of service. Ile was born December 4th, 
1894, and was educated at the Alabama Poly 


Auburn, Ala. He was 


awarded both a bachelor’s and ra | master’s degree 


technie Institute, 


from that institution. Ile is now working 


towards ad etor’s degree at Peabody College. 
During his term of othce Gadsden has con 
structed four elementary schools and one high 


school. 


brick or stucco at an average cost of 24 cents 


All buildings have been constructed of 
per cubie foot. The total amount expended for 
new buildings was $270,000. 

The schools are among the most economically 
The market is 
watched very closely and all supplies and equip- 


operated of any in the country. 


ment are purchased at the most advantageous 
time. The high school contains efficient depart- 
ments in domestic seience, manual training, 
and business, in addition to the regular aea- 
demic branches. No tuition or fees are charged 
in any of the schools. Last year the per capita 


eost for the vear per pupil in average daily at- 














Cc. A. DONEHOO, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Gadsden, Ala. 


tendance was only $28.85. A very aecurate 
accounting system is in use for each building 
and waste or extravagance is quickly detected. 

The secretary tukes an active interest in 
community affairs and tries at all times to keep 
As a result the 
publie has never failed to cast its vote in favor 


the schools before the publie. 


of measures designed for the advancement of 
the schools. 


and girls’ seouts @ yuneil. 


He is a member of both the boys’ 
Ile has been in edu- 
eational work since leaving college with the 
exception of two years spent in the service of 


his country during the late war. 


CLYDE BLANCHARD 
Secretary-Business Manager, Berkeley, 
California 

Mr. Blanchard brings to his office in addition 
to his commercial training, a cultural educa 
tion. He attended not only the Kansas City 
Mo., publie schools, but also Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and Baker University, securing an A. B. 
degree at the latter. 

In 1913-15 he was assistant professor in the 
Agricul- 


tural College. Also instructor in commercial 


College of Commerce of the Oregon 


methods at the summer sessions of the Univer- 
sity of California and a lecturer in accounting 
in the extension division of the same institu- 








Cc. I BLANCHARD, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


tion. In 1924-25 he served as vice president of 
the National Association of Publie School 
Business Officials. 

Mr. Blanehard is a native of Kansas, having 
been born in Hutchinson of that state on 
October 6th, 188s. 


REUBEN W. JONES 
Secretary, Board of Education, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
Jones is a 


Reuben W. 


among the school 


well-known figure 
executives of the country, 
He is considered an authority by his contem- 
poraries on many school administrative prob- 
lems. 

He eame to Seattle in 1888S from W iseonsin, 
his native state. Ile was born in Columbia 
County In ISDS, was educated in the schools of 
Cambria, and attended the 
Oshkosh. For 
Seattle he served as superintendent of schools 
of Brown County, South Dakota. 


at Seattle, 


normal school at 


several vears before going to 


Thereafter, 
his eareer took a political turn. In 
1890 he beeame a member of the first city 
ecouneil under the freeholders’ charter and was 
elected president of the house of delegates. 
Two years later he became county treasurer. 
In 1901 he was elected a member of the state 
legislature and reelected in 1903. Te was sue- 
cessful in promoting desirable educational, 
taxation and railroad legislation. 

In 1902 Mr. Jones was made the secretary of 
the Seattle board of 


became an important factor in the development 


education. He soon 


of the school system which has sinee then grown 
three-fold. 











REUBEN W. JONES, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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New York’s Colossal Schoolhousing Problem’ 


William H. Gompert, Architect for the Board of Education, New York City. 


With the awakening of the public to the im- 


portance of requiring not only well constructed 
hut also well designed public structures, it is 
interesting and gratifying to observe that the 
planning and construction of edueational build- 
ings receives a very much larger share of atten- 
does the 
huildings designed for other uses. 


tion than construction of public 

Conseq ut ntly, the building of schools is a 
subject to ever-changing ideas, so diversified as 
to afford continual opportunity for debate on 
various phases which affect and determine the 
type of school buildings best adapted to the 
educational requirements. 

But sinee the purpose of a meeting or econ- 
vention of an organization such as the Depart- 
ment of School Administration of the National 
Fdueation Association is to exchange ideas 
and to ascertain what is actually being accom- 
similar or 


different conditions, it is perhaps consistent to 


plished by others, under either 


present a brief outline of the school building 
program which is in proress in New York City 
and to which vour secretary referred to as a 
“hereulean task,” 


when extending to me an 


address this gathering on the 
topic of “What Are the Outstanding Essentials 
of Modern School Architecture?” 


lhe task is truly so colossal and the demand 


invitation to 


for additional school buildings is so urgent that 


] 


the most logieal answer would appear to be 


‘nen elie Melita” 

This detinition or reply might seem incongru- 
ous to those who are dealing with the question 
from the academic point of view; but in New 
Yi rk City the 


] 


answer would seem most appro- 
priate in the opinion of the great masses whose 


children de pend on publie schools for their edu- 


eational training. This demand is being met 


by the New York board of education, supported 
hy the mavor and the city board of estimate 


nd apportionment, who last week voted an 


d 
dditional $15,000,000, making a grand total of 


York 


$160,000,000 yoted by the present New 
City administration for school purposes. 
February Ist, 1925 


1924, twenty-eight school buildings were com- 


From up to July Ist, 


pleted for oeceupaney at an aggregate cost ol 
$15,015,929, 


providing 38,839 sittings for 
pupils; ten temporary schools, costing $284,867 
and providing 2,520 sittings. 

At the present time there are under contract 
and construction 75 new buildings and addi- 
tions which will provide 140,629 sittings, cost- 
ing $84,126,991; one 


temporary building 


providing 270 sittings, costing $28,461. We 
have in course of preparation in the draughting 
room at the present time, plans and specifica- 
is for 36 new buildings and additions which 
will provide 48,215 sittings and will cost ap- 
proximately $30,556,000. There are in addition 
buildings 
1923-24, 
sittings and are estimated t 


lo enable vou to visualize the magnitude of 


o these 79 


contemplated for the 
balanee of which will provide 99,000 


cost $65,687,000. 


ese figures relative to the greatest school 
building program ever undertaken by any 
municipality, may I suggest you establish in 


vour mind that the approximate cubical con- 
tents of eight of our elementary schools would 
e equivalent to the highest office building in 
world, consisting of 55 stories. Then pic- 
mentally, the Capitol grounds in the city 
f Washington with a Woolworth Building on 
square around the entire rec- 


\ block or 


ad before the Department of School Administration, 
Washington, D. C., July 3rd 


tangle, representing the buildings completed 
since February of last year and now under con- 
struction in New York City and you can gain 
some idea of the extent of this great enterprise. 

It will also enable you to realize that the 
problemsin New York City is so complex that, 
although we may have well defined opinions 
and ideals regarding the outstanding essentials 
of modern school architeeture, vet we are fre- 
ideals 
established by 
unalterable conditions of site or by sociological 


quently obliged to subordinate these 


because of the limitations 

conditions whieh obtain in the densely popu- 
lated sections of our city. 

broad 
Modern 


may be said to consist in the proper coordina- 


Sut in a sense 


“The 


School 


Outstanding 


Essentials of Architecture” 
tion of the architectural requirements necessary 
to provide buildings best suited for the teach- 
ing of the school child of today in the courses 
and by the methods prescribed by the modern 
education. 

Prior to the discovery and settlement of this 
country, it is safe to assume that the architec- 
school 
While the 


painstaking 


tural essentials for buildings were 


extremely simple. Indian youth 


received instruction in 


doubtless 


hunting, fishing, wooderaft, domestic science 
and art work, their schools were, for the most 
part, out-of-doors, or, if under cover, in a 
tepee, the architectural requirements of which 
imposed no great problems on the chief 
architect. 

In even Colonial days and down to compara- 
times, the school building was 


tively recent 


one of the simplest structures and considered 
so unimportant that the architect was rarely 
consulted regarding it. 

It is within the memory of many that the re- 
quirements for school buildings have broadened 
and become so intricate that the best efforts of 
That 


the problem has become a real one is evidenced 


the architect are needed to meet them. 


by the fact that it ig now generally recognized 
that the architect must become a schoolhouse 
specialist if he hopes to successfully cope with 
it and consequently many of the best architects 
have come to realize that this problem is worthy 
of their attention and affords opportunity for 
the display of their best thought, ability and 
genius. 

Consider for a moment the one-room rural 
district school, heated by a stove, lighted, if at 
all, by candles or lamps, with no artificial venti- 
lation, no plumbing, no water, gas or electricity, 
and no stairs. 

Contrast this primitive structure with the 
modern elementary school of any size up to 70 
and 80 classroom units. Such a building may 
contain, in addition to the standard classrooms: 
special classrooms for crippled, ungraded, blind 
and anaemic children; rooms for the teaching 
such as domestic science, 


of special subjects 


millinery, sewing, typewriting, nature study, 


drawing. music, science, commercial subjects, 
woodworking, sheet 


Each 


arrangement 


electrical work, plumbing, 


metal work, machine work, printing, ete. 


of these rooms requires special 


and equipment, and many of them demand 


plumbing, lighting, heating, and 


Such a 


special 
windows. building will also contain 
offices, 


medical 


teachers’ rest rooms, 


toilet 


teachers’ room, 


inspection rooms, elaborate 


rooms, shower baths, an auditorium, one or 


more gymnasiums, and perhaps a swimming 
pool 
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The problem of the architect is further com- 
plicated by the fact that one school of a certain 
type may be for boys, while another of the same 
type may be for girls; still another for both 
boys and girls. for a full elemen- 
tary school with grades from kindergarten to 
SB, another may be intended for a 6B school, 
while others may be for certain of the lower 


One may be 


grades in connection with junior high sehool 
grades, or certain of the upper grades in con- 
nection with junior high school grades. 

The possible combinations of these arrange- 
ments is almost where an 
effort is being made to standardize buildings, 
as has been found necessary in large cities such 


innumerable and 


as New York, each such variation brings new 
problems to the architect in connection 
his attempt 


with 
to provide the essentials of the 
modern school building. 

In the field of advanced schools we have, in 
addition to the academic high school, a long and 
a constantly increasing list of special schools, 
such as trade schools for boys, trade schools for 
girls, commercial schools for boys, commercial 
textile 
schools, vocational schools, schools for the deaf, 
parental 


girls, technical schools, 


schools for 


schools. continuation schools, and 
Each of these 
its special problem, not only as 


regards slight variations in the equipment of 


training schools for teachers. 


tvpes brings 


rooms, but to a great extent, in the very con- 
struction of the buildings. 

This comparison of the 
building 


school 
building of other 
times, must make it apparent that the outstand- 
ing essentials of school architecture 
and the problem of the modern school architect 
have become 
difficult. 

New York City 


its great 


present day 
with the school 
modern 


exceedingly complicated and 


with its extensive area and 
diversified population has need for 
every type of school that has been 
devised. It has even been found 


pract ically 


necessary to 
create new types to meet special needs, and we 
have been called upon to erect buildings of all 
sizes from two-room schools in outlying ham- 
lets where there are only a few families, to a 
ten-story school structure in the most congested 
part of the city where 


property values are 


exceedingly high. 


But whether the problem is that of a large 
or small school building the first consideration 
is a careful selection of the site on which the 
structure is to be located. The conditions here 
encountered determine to a large extent the 
size, height, and the shape of the building and 
its general appearance and arrangement. 


Therefore, I would advocate 


securing the 
largest possible site available, giving preference 


sometimes to a less important location in order 


plottage ean be 


that adequate secured for 


future needs. 
A large 


tional 


plot provides not only ample recrea- 


space around the school structure, but 


Also makes possible the erection of a low build 


ing which lends itself readily to an attractive 
architectural school building design of a type 
which is intimate, appealing, and friendly to 


the pupil’s mind and also conducive to the 


conservation Of health and energy of both the 


°9 - . : 
pups and instructors. Furthermore, a well 
designed, low school building, particularly for 
the outlying residential sections of our cities 


and in the small towns, is more 


in seale and in 
keeping with the surrounding structures, and 


thus aids in establishing a community feeling 


sens eae 
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far more readily than does a tall, stern school 
structure. 

If the site selected is one that permits of a 
low, well designed school building, then another 
advantage of a large site lies in the fact the 
building can be placed some distance back from 
the property line, thus affording a more advan- 
tageous view of the structure and permitting a 
good presentation of the architectural design. 
caution school 


However, the against tall 


buildings, I believe, need only be given to the 
large cities, but even in New York City, which 
seems to be the principal offender in this direc- 
tion, the board of education has recently 
secured several sites for high schools which will 
permit of the erection of what we regard as low 
structures in comparison with the practice of 
recent years, and on these sites buildings will 
be constructed only three stories in height and 
with a capacity of 3,500 pupils. 

We are also planning what promises to be the 
with the 


unusually large capacity of from 4,500 to 5,000 


largest high school in the world 
pupils, and this structure will be planned for a 
possible expansion up to 7,500 pupils, and will 


These build- 


ings will be situated in outlying sections of the 


not exceed four stories in height. 


city where it is still possible to acquire large 
areas. 

The plottages recently selected for elemen- 
tary schools located nearer the densely popu- 
lated centers are also larger than were formerly 
acquired; but with the established character of 
the city’s development and its resultant high 
land values, it does not now seem feasible to 
secure sufficiently large plots to make possible 
the erection of two or three-story large elemen- 
tary schools. However, it is well for school 
board members and superintendents to bear in 
mind the urgent necessity of large plottages as 
one of the imy rtant essentials of a satisfactory 
school building. 

Whether a 


small site the 


community obtains a large or 


next essential is careful and 


expert planning to make proper provision for 
all activities, provide the opportunity for good 
executive administration and make possible the 
easy and rapid circulation of the occupants of 
the building in passing from one portion of the 
structure to another as its activities may 
require. 

A well-planned structure is conducive to ease 
of mind which is the basis for calm, logical 
judgment and reasoning among the pupils and 
instructors. 

The basie and initial step of expert planning 
is to develop a layout with an open plan, avoid- 
with the 


arranged to 


ing inner courts and silhouette or 
their 
From all 


parts of the structure there should be adequate 


main large sections bear 


proper relation, one to the other. 
and safe exits. 

The play spaces and gymnasiums should be 
commodious and located so their activities will 
not disturb session for 


classes which are in 


study and instruction. The recreational spaces 
should also be so arranged that the pupils can 
go directly into the playgrounds. 

The auditorium, which oceupies a large part 
of the 
nently not only in the school’s work but also in 
the affairs of the community, should be well 
located in its relation to the classrooms and 
also to make possible its use for civie assembly 
Therefore, the toilets, 
heating, lighting, and other facilities, should be 
arranged for independent use of the auditorium 
as a separate unit. 


modern school and functions promi- 


purposes. entrances, 


While these general requirements set forth 
there are 
innumerable other details so closely co-related 


the main essentials of planning, 


that they are absolutely necessary to secure 
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efficiency, meet the utilitarian needs, and fulfill 
the requirements for comfort and convenience 


demanded of a successfully planned modern 
school building. 
The proper utilization of space must be 


accompanied by well, naturally lighted rooms, 
with windows whose sizes are determined by the 
almost universally accepted rule that the glass 
area shall be at least twenty per cent of the 
floor area. ‘ 

Before leaving the subject of lighting it is 
also necessary to deal with the question of arti- 
ficial illumination, which though perhaps only 
incidental to day class sessions, nevertheless, is 
an important factor in school buildings which 
are used for night sessions, and therefore, out- 
lets and fixtures must be arranged so there is 
adequate light of a quality that is agreeable to 
by fixtures and glassware 


the eye, pre vided 


capable of proper diffusion. The formula we 
follow is to provide 1.1 watts per square foot 
spaces and 
gymnasiums and 0.7 watts in auditoriums. 

As in all 


assemblages, 


of classroom; 0.5 watts in play 


other structures used for large 
perfect 
the most important modern 
school building. It is self-evident that toilet 
rooms must be well lighted and ventilated; that 


the materials used for floors, walls and ceilings 


sanitation ranks among 


essentials in a 


must be impervious; materials used for plumb- 
ing must be of a type not subject to corrosion 
defects chemical 
properties of water, and the fixtures must be 


or other brought about by 
strongly constructed and designed so that they 
will resist the wear of hard and careless usage 
and that the 
nearly as automatic as possible. 


mechanical operation will be 

When all these conditions are complied with 
or assured, then thought must be given to what 
constitutes adequate toilet facilities. For want 
of a proper formula, a careful study was made 
f this 
decided to install in the schools which we are 


last vear subject after which it was 


now planning, one fixture for each 40 girl 
pupils, and one fixture for each 40 boys, pro- 
viding one-third of the number required as 


waterclosets and two-thirds as urinals. Lava- 
tories, sinks, drinking fountains, receptors, and 
laundry tubs are being installed of porcelain or 
enameled iron with self-closing faucets to pre 
vent waste of water. 

While a modern school building should make 
provision for the best methods of heating and 
ventilation, nevertheless, in New York City the 
conditions are such that we have not found it 
necessary generally to resort to the use of air 
filters and. 
these devices are only used in exceptional and 


washers, humidifiers or therefore, 
unusual cases. 

We are heating our buildings by the split 
system, placing radiation under the windows to 
heat loss through 
using tempered air for 


counteract the walls and 


windows, ventilation 
and also using exhausters to remove all vitiated 
air from the buildings, in accordance with the 
latest modern engineering practice. 

The plan of the building should be developed 
to allow adequate provision for future expan- 
sion, and the classrooms and corridors should 
be so arranged that 
built 
the sacrifice of classrooms, or the necessity for 
radical 


additions can readily be 


without interference with the school or 


when it becomes 
necessary to increase the size of the school. In 
practically all the 


structural changes 


plans for new buildings 
which are now being developed by us, provision 
is being made for an expansion of from 25 to 
400 per cent. 

The manner in which future needs are being 
anticipated is illustrated in the type of building 
being used for practically all our elementary 
schools. This plan has been developed so that 


by building the first portion it will provide a 
seventeen classroom school; then by building 
an additional section the school can be jp- 
creased to 43 classrooms, and by building the 
balance, to complete the building, a school of 67 
classrooms will be produced. 

At each stage of development the school jg 
complete in its facilities for the size school 
being provided, also in its exterior architectural 
appearance. 

In each instance where we erect a school the 
first portion built is intended as the nucleus of 
what will ultimately be a larger school. 

The civic importance of a school building 
that it be well 
urally, not only to do justice to a meritorious 


requires designed architect- 
plan but also to convey in a quiet, dignified 
I believe that 
to a great extent all buildings are indicative of 


manner a community’s ideals. 


a community’s idea of its own worth and im- 


portance and frequently we find, in a com- 
munity where the various buildings and strue- 
tures can only be described as a group of archi- 
lacking in the 


leadership of such a community, persons of re- 


tectural aberrations, there is 


finement and high ideals. Therefore, school 
buildings can serve as a tuning fork to give the 
first note in what will ultimately prove to be a 
harmonious ensemble or a discordant medley in 
the appearance of a community. 

The exterior design of the building should 
express truly the plan arrangement, and the 


should 


dignity of lines and perfect balance and sym- 


design depend on its simplicity and 
metry of proportions rather than upon ornate 
features or excessive use of ornamentation. 

A school building should not be undertaken 
with the idea to build as cheaply as is possible 
Recently, M. Andre 
Morize, exchange French professor at Harvard 
before the annual 
convention of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 
on American 


to produce the structure. 


University, in an address 
criticized our expenditures 


colleges and schools and advo- 


cated spending more on teachers and less on 
buildings. 

I would venture the opinion, however, that a 
cheaply constructed school building seems a 
poor way to approach the question of securing 
a scale of pay for the teaching staff at the level 
If a school building 


has a cheap appearance and resembles a fac- 


of adequate compensation. 


tory or industrial building, it is a foregone 
conclusion that everything else identified with 
the school, including instructors’ salaries, will 
automatically be established and _ appraised 
accordingly. 

A good should 
with the use of good materials and this applies 
particularly to a building. I 
believe that at all times high grade, genuine 
materials should be used and that the use of 


articles of all kinds 


The use of good, sub- 


design always be executed 


modern school 


imitation materials and 
should be 


stantial materials will prove not only a good 


discouraged. 


investment but will make more enduring a good 
architectural design. 
I further believe that the 
should be used as. an 
While I do not 


abundance or lavish use of 


architect ural 
design educational 


medium. advocate an over- 
ornament in the 
interior, I believe it would add materially to 
the educational training and culture if each 
classroom was to have some distinctive archi- 
tectural motif so that the pupils could become 
familiar with the characteristics of the various 


stvles and periods. 


In answering the question, “What Are the 
Outstanding Essentials of Modern School 
Architecture,” I would summarize as follows: 

(1) Well selected, large sites. 


(Concluded on Page 142) 

















It is self-evident that the solution of this 
problem should be approached solely from the 
standpoint of the best interests of the school 
and the child rather than from that of the pref- 
erences or prejudices of any single official. 

lhe question is one purely of the best type 
of organization. Upon the size and character 
of a task depends the type of organization best 
suited to its accomplishment. 

The task of providing good schools for 
America is one of the largest and most import- 
ant whieh ever faced a_ people. No nation 
except America has ever aecepted the ideal of 
furnishing to all the children equivalent oppor- 
tunities for the full development of all their 
latent ability. Onee accomplished, this task 
will not only be the most important contribu- 
tion ever made to the welfare of the nation, 
but it will be Ameriea’s choicest contribution 
to the well-being of the democracies of the 
world 

The genius of America best expresses itself 
in the organization of institutions for human 
welfare and betterment. 

Of all American public welfare institutions 
the publie school has proved to be the best. In 
its type of organization this institution should 
continually improved until it reaches the 
t possible method of transforming Ameri- 
ean ideals into actual Ameriean life. 

But while Americans have a keen sense of 
humor and are fond of pleasantry and while 
they often prefer to make their approach to 
wisdom by the humorous route, and to view life 


from the funny angle, they are not fond of 


fooling themselves in the serious affairs of 
life. They reeognize perfectly that the auto- 


matic millennium has noéf arrived. It is still a 
tragically dumb world. The high cost of ignor 


ince is still being paid and will continue to be 
paid for generations to come. Whatever else 
it n have done, the war to end war has not 


east, ended it. We are still, in spite of 
ur boasted school system, a nation of sixth 
graders, with 25 per cent physically unfit and 
25 per cent unable to read or obey a written 
order. The world is not even safe for stupidity, 
0 say nothing of democracy. Perhaps, the 
greatest of the delusions of a democracy is that 
Neither the 


manufaeture of a million flivers every 132 days 


it ean be made safe over night. 


nor any other material achievement will make 
America mentally or spiritually safe. 

The task is a tremendous one, ealling for the 
most effective type of organization America is 


eapable of producing. 

There are three outstanding types of organ- 
ization Iirst, that of single, arbitrary auto- 
eratic control. This was largely the Prussian 
type and the type of the old autocracies. 
Second, the eontrol by the multitude, in which 
all have part, regardless of ability or prepara 
tl This type found its extreme example in 
R i recently. Third, the representative 
type, in whieh the whole people delegate their 
power and authority to selected ones of their 
vi imber, chosen because of expert knowl- 


edge, special ability, or unusual skill and 
Wisdom, to represent and act for the whole 
lhe world is long past the period of exeln- 
sive individual action. The success of any 
endeavor in human life depends upon 
he willingness and the ability of the group to 
select from its entire number those specially 
ified and best suited to act for the welfare 
The unpardonable social 


entire group. 


Read before the Department of School Administra 
Washington, D. C., July 3rd 


Should the School Secretary be Under the Direction of the Superintedent? 


George W. Gerwig, Secretary, Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa.! 


sin is an oftense against the well-being of the 
whole group. And the unsolved problem, thus 
far, in a democracy, is that of finding a prac- 
tical method of selecting from the whole people 
those best qualified to act for all the people in 
all the affairs of their life. With all its defects 
the public school has thus far been the best 
working model of this type of public service. 

The wisest action, in any particular instance, 
will not be the individual dictum of any single 
person, however learned or capable he may be. 
It will be such action as is indicated by a 
composite judgment, properly arrived at by the 
selected group best qualified to pass on the 
question. 

For centuries the school man has represented 
the finest and highest type of individualism. 
For centuries the teacher, recognizing and 
jealously guarding all his rights as a free man, 
has gathered about himself a small group of 
select spirits and passed on to them the price- 
less privilege of developing to the full their 
own special latent capacities. For centuries 
school and teacher represented a_ preferred 
class, an aristocracy of intellect, pure in its 
motives and altruistic in its aims If there 
has ever been a benevolent autocrat, it has 
been the teacher; for he weleomed to participa- 
tion in his special privileges all those qualified 
to enjoy them, and almost invariably used 
these privileges for the benefit of his fellows. 

But autocrats, even benevolent autocrats, 
are out of style. Educational autocrats are as 
obsolete as political or industrial autocrats. 
For weal or for woe democracy is with us. The 
publie school, supported by universal taxation, 
is the last institution in the world which 
should contemplate even the possibility of 
catering to or perpetuating a preferred class. 
The rock bottom principle of a public school is 
the inalienable right of every child and every 
adult to equivalent educational opportunities. 
not for the development of a limited group of 
special capacities of a certain preferred class; 
but of all the capacities of all the people. 

The vital problems constantly before a 
school svstem, therefore, since they do not 
deal with a single individual or a_ preferred 
class, but with the most sacred rights of all 
the children and all the people, may _ not 
rightly be solved by any one single individual. 
They are best solved by a composite judgment, 
properly arrived at, after a full consideration 
of all the various interests involved. It is not 
wise to attempt to make an arbitrary separa- 
tion between the educational and the business 
interests of the schools. Less wise is it to 
attempt to put either education department or 
business department in complete control. There 
should always be complete cooperation between 
the two departments, rather than domination 
by either one. An ideally organized school 
system regards every single department as a 
service department, cooperating in securing 
the maximum results from taxes levied upon 
the whole people for the sole good of the child. 

The levy of this tax, and the amount that 
may be fairly required at any one time is far 
too vital a matter to be determined by any 
single citizen. The preparation of a proper 
budget is the very heart of any year’s program. 
Its success absolutely requires composite judg 
ment in which every single angle of every 
question is most earefully and capably studied. 


The type of a proposed building program, and 


the extent to which it shall lead or follow the 


developing needs of a community for educa 


. 1 . 
tional service 
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involves questions ealling for 


































































all the combined educational and_ business 
ability, not of any one single man, but rather 
of the entire community. The _ selection, 
stimulation and management of the entire per- 
sonnel of a school system, extending from the 
janitor, upon whose faithfulness and _ ability 
rests so largely the comfort of all, through 
kindergarten, grades and high school involves 
one of the most difficult and complex of human 
problems, and certainly one not wisely 
entrusted to the single, uneontrolled judgment 
of any individual. The fundamental philos- 
ophy underlying any school system, the rela- 
tions and proportions between all the varying 
and contending types of educational activity, 
the course of study by which every child is 
given progressive opportunity for all the 
desirable disciplines and exposures to all the 
desirable ineentives and ideals involved in 
training for a well-rounded physical, mental 
and spiritual life—this subdivision alone of 
school management involves decisions beyond 
the capacity of any single man. Even the 
most brilliant individualist loses something of 
his highest potential efficiency if he is unwill- 
ing or unable to learn team work, the value of 
composite judgment and cooperative activity. 
A well-organized school system has. thor- 
oughly trained experts in charge of each de- 
partment. Each expert thinks thoroughly 
through the problems of his own department 
and formulates a tentative plan for their solu- 
tion. This plan, like the detail plans of any 
well-organized business corporation, is sub 
mitted for joint consideration by all the depart- 
ments involved. It thus receives the benefit 
of both eriticism and suggestion from every 
angle of interest. When the proper composite 
judgment is thus reached it is adopted as a 
settled poliey for the entire organization and 
is referred back to the particular administra 


t originated, that it 


tive expert with whom 
may be earried into execution. 

Intelligent cooperation, together with an eve 
to the welfare of all, rather than any individ 
ial coneeption or arbitrary dictation, is the 
lke vnote of success. 

America is unique in its effective combina 
tion of signal individual ability subordinated 
to the disciplinary requirements of team work 
In a rep iblie, as in a f otball team, orders are 
signals for cooperation. In each there is 
developed and preserved all the individual, 
initiative capacity of every player along with 
the willingness and the ability to subordinate 
these to the accomplishment of the task of the 
team, and reach the team goal. 

It was this dual capacity which, along with 
their perception of spiritual values, helped our 
American lads to win in the contest with the 
Prussians, trained for subordinated regimented 
team work alone, without individual initiative. 
ITorace Mann, three-quarters oft a century ago, 
predicted ind prophesied the fatal defect in 
the system of Prussian education as accurately 
s a post-mortem educational inquest would 
reveal it today. 

The war to end war is not over. Like Paul 
Jones we have just begun to fight. The world 
s far from wise. In the battle against our 
ancient enemy ignorance the schoolhouses will 
ever be the battleships of the republic. And 
the school teacher will find a way to combine 
all the virtues of individual life and develop- 
ment with the social needs and discipline to 


team work. Thus will America be made sate. 
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Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


DR. JOSEPH E. ROBINS 
President, School Board, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dr. Robins has been a resident of West 
Virginia for almost forty vears and of Charles 


ton for 22 vears. As a physician and surgeon 


for large coal companies he ministered not 
only to the medical needs of his patients but 
also provided the communities in which they 


lived with the necessary pub ic safeguards of 
health. For nineteen years he was a member 
of the state board ot heaithn, appointed to its 


He 
West 


the pioneers in 


ditferent 
several years 


thus 


membership by five 


LPovernors., 


served for as its president. 


Virginia became one oft 


establishing high standards for the practice of 


During his residence in Charleston 
identified 


ment which promised to further the best inter- 


medicine. 


he has been with every civic move 


ests of the city. 


Although retired from the active practice of 
medicine and surgery his time is still wholly 
occupied in looking after large estates, his 
interests in banks and several large coal com 
panies as an officer and stockholder, in the 


affairs of the 
tions, and, 
the city. 


fraternal organiza- 


religious and 


above all, in the public schools of 


His friends are always amused when 


the 


he speaks of his retirement from active 














DR. J. E. ROBINS, 
President of School Board, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


life. Few men in Charleston fill 
the day any fuller with useful service than Dr. 


Robins. 


pursuits in 


By birth and training Dr. Robins is a 
Pennsylvanian. He was born and reared in 
Elysburg, Northumberland County, Pennsyl- 


He was graduated from the Jefferson 
After 
Carmel, 


vania. 
Medical College in Philadelphia in 1883. 
Mount 


Pennsylvania, he came to West Virginia. He 


three vears of practice in 


is now 62 vears of age, stands six feet, one inch 


and elastic 


His iron 


gray hair is the only pronounced signal of ad- 


in height, and has the appearance 


step of a man twenty years yvounget 


Vaneing age. 


During the great war he worked day and 
night as a member of the Charleston draft 


board. LT rave not 


but contributed 


only his services to his 


eountry freely of his means to 


secure an adequate supply of clerical help to 
make the work of the draft board highly 
efficient. 

The writer can spe most intimately of Dr. 
Robins as president ( e Charleston schoo] 


board. He has had the privilege to accompany 
him to every corner of Charleston in a bond 


issue campaign for $1,550,000, 


ad- 


dressed every parent-teacher’s association and 


Together we 


practically every civic and fraternal body in 


the city. Not once did he refuse to respond to 
an invitation to speak. I shall never forget 
his unselfish appeals for the children of 


(harleston. His one desire expressed for the 
future judgment of his community was that he 
ht be “one who fed the birds, 

the kiddies.” On the day 


of the election he sat at the phone in my outer 


mig known as 


loved and eared for 


office from the time the polls opened until they 
closed, calling up friends and acquaintances to 
have them go to the polls to vote for the bonds. 
due to efforts the 
returns for the bonds were favorable by a vote 


Largely his indefatigable 


of four to one. The funds provided will give 
Charleston the necessary grade building units to 
put all the grade children on full time, to make 
the kindergarten an integral part of every grade 
building in the city, to 


erect a fourth junior 


high schoo] building, one to be used also as ad- 
ministration building, and a senior high school 
cost approximately 


building to three-quarters 


of a million dollars. 


The Charleston school board is SO constituted 


that party representation must always be 
equally divided, that is, there never can be 
more than four members belonging to any 
political party. Although a Republican, Dr. 


Robins knows no political distinctions on the 
board. Te 
L915. 


has been one of its members sines 


Ile was elected its president in 1919. At 


the expiration of 


his term in 1921 he and the 
other Republicans on the board felt that the 
Democratic members should have the naming 


of one of their own party for the office. 
Whereunon the Democratic members retired, 
ostensibly for the purpose of caucusing. After 
some delay the V returned to the meeting with 
the unanimous recommendation of Dr. Robins 
to become his own successor. Last July he was 
again unanimously reelected. 

Dr. Robins is devoted to his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his grrandchildre n. In 1888, he mar 
ried Miss Mary A. Knopp, of Mason County, 
West Virginia. They have three children, one 


girl and two boys. 


CLAUDE WOOLMAN 

President, Board of Education, San Diego, Calif. 

In 1883, Mr. Woolman, now president of the 
San Diego city board of education, came to 
San Diego with his parents from the state of 
Iowa, where he was born forty-seven years ago. 
These forty years have seen his chosen city 
grow from a small village to a real metropolis 
of over a hundred thousand people, and with 
this development the subject of our sketeh has 
been identified, attended 
having participated in many of its 


closely 


very having 


its schools, 


business activities, having been constructively 


interested in the upbuilding of its commercial 


and social organizations, serving in several 


public offices, and giving generously of his time 


and of his means to those activities without 


which no city can make genuine and rapid 


advancement. 
In 1903, Mr. Woolman was joined in marriage 


to Miss Edna Bradley, a beautiful and charm- 


ing girl from Phoenix, Arizona, the union be- 
ing blessed with two childre n, now in the San 
Diego High Schools. Shortly after this date 


he entered into a business partnership with the 
bride’s father, establishing the undertaking par- 


lors of Bradley & Woolman in the very at- 
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tractive building, now under the sole control 
and management of Mr. Woolman. 
this business experience he had 
plumbing _ trade, 
plumber, but working 


Prior to 
learned the 
journeyman 
at this trade but a short 
the 
for whom he sold goods 
Southern Cali- 
He is and has been 


becoming a 


time before entering 
Western Metal people, 


over 


the employment of 


a considerable portion of 
fornia for several years. 


interested also in other business enterprises, 
one of the local 


is a director. 


including banks, of which he 
He has taken a very active interest in many 


of the social and charitable organizations, in- 


cluding the Elks, for whom he has been the 
treasurer for many years; the Kiwanis, the 
Knights of Pythias, the Masons, and other 


kindred has the 


goes with the biggest 


societies, in all of which he 
reputation which usually 
and busiest men, of never being too busy to 
listen to the call of duty, nor too poor to give 
ready assistance to any genuine cry of distress, 


Mr. Woolman is a large man of very pleasing 


address, and a very independent mind, and 
with so charming a personality, and so wide an 
acquaintance that he times been 
elected to a publie othece by far the largest vote 


on the ticket. 


has several 
He has served the people of his 


city as police commissioner, as city treasurer, 


as councilman, and for many years as a mem- 


ber of the city board of edueation, where his 




















CLAUDE WOOLMAN, 
President, Board of Education, 
San Diego, Calif. 


fearlessness, his intelligence, his humanity, and 
value to 
the school officials and to the children of the San 
Diego schools. 

An President 
Woolman’s career has been his great interest in 


his common sense have been of great 


outstanding characteristic in 


providing the best possible buildings and equip- 


ment for the children of San Diego, and as a 


result he has devoted a great deal of valuable 
time and energy to the building program of 


the city schools and some of the very fine schoo! 
buildings in the city are the result of his lead- 
ership. His training has been very practical. 
He thoroughly understands good business meth- 
ods and high-class leade rship. 


He is 


sery ice 


devoted to people who vive venuine 
their 


These qualities combined with a fine per- 


and who are 


enthusiastic about 


work. 
sonality and a feeling of great love and pride 
for his community make Mr. Woolman an ex- 


cellent president for a board of directors. 
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Starting Something 


Starting something is generally rather a 
thankless task, but it has the lure of the open 
and unbeaten trail, and so for a while I follow 
it. Incidentally and occasionally it comes out 
into a pleasant and verdant clearing, where 


flowers grow and where the soil is ready for 


planting, and it is my hope that this may be 


true in this instance. So here goes, 


If there is any problem of modern society 
more outstanding than that of education, the 
And, if 
problem ot education more press- 
bathing than that of 
a profession, then the 
and the 
edueation are off on a 


writer has been unable to discover it. 
there is any 
making 


ing and more 


teaching writer has the 
wrong slant on his job, leaders in the 


goose chase 


field of 


which ends by making geese of the chasers. 
fundamental as it 
In fact 


involves the 


And yet, important as it is, 
is, it is not, therefore, a simple matter. 


it is woefully complicated. It 
frank consideration of a number of problems, 
in which there must be the spirit of give and 
take, of tolerant openness of mind on the part 
of both the publie generally and the teacher 
particularly. 

tolerance clear, let us 


first 


To make this need for 


cite what seems to me to be the step in 


making teaching a profession more and better 


training that stresses ideals of service 


and social This is where the teacher, 


progress. 


both actual and prospective, must exhibit pa- 


tience. And the corollary of this better train- 
ing, a all fairne Ss, should be increased 
rem eration And here the public, the tax- 


payers, must be patient. The teacher will have 


to invest more of time and money in prepara- 


oa% 


tion This will be her share in making teach- 


And the taxpayer will, in 
match 


ing a profession. 


want to this professional 


pirit with a more generous reward. Thus he 
eontribute his share to making teaching a 


protess n. And it 


to the taxpayer, that he has 


must be said, in 


shown a 


very generous spirit, in the main, in this matter 
f matching inereased training with more 
near] idequate compensation, in the aggre- 
gate. By this I mean that the whole salary 
schedule has been shoved up a notch or two 


training. 
altogether 


increase in the amount of 
Whether this has 
method of 


the purpose 


with each 
been an wise 


rewarding increased training it is 


of this article to discuss. 
Ignoring Experience 
an initial plunge into the 


that 


Making 


then, suppose if say 


question, 


shoving the whole 


salary schedule up for increased training 


appears to lgnore one of the most essential 


factors of worth attaching to any profession— 


the practice of it, or what is commonly called 


In other words, minimum salaries, 


experi nce. 
which are planned for those with little or no 


experience, have been increased far more in 


proportion than maximum salaries, which are 


arr ved at through a process of practice of the 
profession, and, presumably, of increasing effi 
clency Thus, a minimum salary of $900 


shoved up to $1,350 would represent a fifty per 


cent increase, while a maximum of $1,500 

shoved up the same amount. or to $1,950, would 

represent an inerease of only 33 per cent. 

A a can there he any question as to which 

" ts the greater, Col sidered from even a 
| business standpoint? 

Other considerations raise the question as to 

essential justice of the above practice 

if we compare it with the uniform 

el] -¢ stablished practice in the prof ssions 

and medicine. The voung physician, his 


Robert D. Baldwin, Cheney, Wash. 





professional training finished, is regarded as an 


apprentice, serves his apprenticeship, first as an 


intern with a bare living provided, then as a 
young practitioner, struggling to get on his feet 
financially for the first two or 
Then, if 


to live comfortably 


three vears of 


practice. he has made good, he may 


expect for a few years on 


the income from practice, with the eventual 


arrival at a handsome income, quite frequently 


such as to place him in a position of wealth, 


and ce rtainly, if he be at all a good practi- 


tioner, in a very easy and comfortable position 


financially. 


An Analogy From the Law 


The story of the lawyer is quite similar. I 


regular college 
law course to 


have a brother-in-law. with a 


course and a two-vear graduate 
his eredit, who began in a law office at about 
$40 per month, serving his apprenticeship. 


Now, after six vears, he receives a salary far 
better than any teacher I can discover whose 
training has taken as long, and who has been 


teaching for as long a period. Incidentally, he 
has every prospect of counting his income in 


And, 


should be the last to suggest. for a 


the very near future in five figures. 


while | 


numb r of reasons, that he is other than an 


excellent lawver,. I that I know 


pe rsonally many who are every bit as capable 


teachers as he is a lawver, whose wildest flights 
ot Imagination ean searcely visualize, even in 
the dim 


vears ot 


distance, after twenty, thirty. forty 


devoted teaching service. an income 


comparing even so favorably as one to two with 


the lawver’s after ten or fifteen vears of prac- 


tice. This case, I hasten to add, is not the 


1 


exception, but the rule, where the lawver is a 


success at All 


A chum 


Yale in economics and 


Just one more case, from business. 
of mine, a grad late of 
banking. and at the time de 


the school of 


‘ing post-graduate 
work at business administration 
of New York University, told with great joy of 


his having “landed” a place with the largest 


company in America at $25 a month. 


years after I had started to teach 


trust 
This was two 
at $95 a month, so I was at a loss to appreciate 
the jubilation with which he 


Now I see. At the 


he was apparently giving satisfactory 


communicated the 
news. end of four months 
service, 


end of 
his posi- 


and they advanced him to $40; at the 
nine months to $60; and now, though 
ine is not so responsible as 1s mine 


tion in his 


in my line, ilreads ne Wo 


at } Ter <¢ rr ng \ [ tn Salary Do I 
blame him’ N bit! I'd turn mine ip, tor 
if there were invthing Tt tur! ip t put 
there isn't nd so n nose is dow not exact] 
on the grindstone, but too close for entire com- 
rort 

Phe noint | mm dy ng t 1s this The d c 
tor. wver Hanke! at rt nownere nd get 
somewhere finan \ the teacher starts some 
where. and ends bout nowhere, or so clos 


to that famous 


senator or 


take a 
a cabinet member to make the fine 


place that it would 


distinction. Will the gentle reader kindly say 
which of these conditions may be calculated to 
insure professional attributes of training and 
permanence? Yes, that was a poser, wasn’t it? 
But you had the right answer the first time. 
But someone will object, “Taxes are already 


as much as we can bear. We would raise the 
Maximum salaries of teachers at peril of con- 


And, 


some reasonable doubt as to the entire authenti- 


fiscation of property.” while there is 
city of such a claim, still it must be considered 
as representing a superstitution which at the 
“Well, then,” some- 


“where do your maximum higher 


present seems ascendent. 


one will say, 
salaries come in?” 
A Method Suggested 
Here is the answer: There is another way of 
raising the maximum salaries without 
taxes. No, that is not 
will reeall that the 


raising 

You 
banker 
And 


lower the minimum or 


absurd, either. 


doctor, lawyer, 


started at a low figure and got somewhere. 


sO my proposal is to 


entering salaries, and to raise the maximum. 


Ilowls of protest from high school training de- 


schools. to say nothing 


partments and normal 


of colleges and universities! But wait! Do 


medical schools, law schools, schools of business 


administration and banking raise a protest 
against the absurdly low figures at which their 
professional careers? 


Why? 


are seeing through the vears 


graduates begin their 


Most assuredly not! Because their eyes 
a permanent fol- 
lowing of their profession, and an ultimate 
a condition of comfortable income, if 
Ilow different the attitude of 
thanks to the deathless 


ideals) 


arrival at 
not attuence. 
(not all, 


have On 


some grasp 


some graduates of teacher- 


training classes, normal schools, and even col- 


res where training is given for 
Their 


obtained after a few 


lé 


teaching! 


eves are on the immediate position, 


weeks or a year or two of 


training, giving them a living and a saving 


wage, by means of which they may store up 


funds to go on to medical or law school, or 


make a stake to start in business, or 


fortably 


very com- 
bridge the gap between 


From the 


engagement 
and marriage. above, I trust no one 


will misunderstand me as opposed to young 
folks (bless them) becoming physicians or law- 
vers, or getting married. But what I do object 
that 


and highly exacting sf rvice of teaching should 


to most strenuously is this, the honored 
be the mere stepping-stone to professions which, 
] . . e 
proper|y conceived, are not a whit more crucial 
in the race’s growth and development and pro- 
gress, and which attract from teaching solely 
because of the higher financial rewards that go 
with their permanent and successful practice. 
To point out the essential absurdity of the 


present arrangement, let us reverse the condi- 


tion. One of my children is taken with 
tvphoid. I call in the local physician, a young 
man 


fresh from his two-vear medical course. 
To be sure, he is only twenty, but he is prac- 


medicine to earn money to put him 


through an engineering course at the univer- 


sity, and surely deserves my patronage there- 
fore Or perhaps | need legal advice in a 
matter involving some $4,000. I eall in the 
late valedictorian of the loeal high school who 
has had a semester of commercia law has 
, . , : 

done quite we at 1t. In Tact. Or perchance | 
desire helpmate. Here is a young woman 


who nas take n all the dome stic science the 1OCa 


high school has to offer. She possesses at least 
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one of the requisites, and besides, she is a good, 
sensible young woman. Judge for yourself. I 
The answer trembles dramatically on 
“Yes, dear, 


see me through college, so I can pre- 


propose. 
her lips. It is said they always do. 
if you'll 
pare for high school teaching.” 


Not at all! 


of these is enacted year after year, and, under 


Absurd! you 
say ¢ For the parallel of all three 
prevailing economic returns, is found to exist 
in the case of sixty out of every hundred per 
sons now teaching in the schools. This sixty 
per cent does not look upon teaching as a pro 
No, it is 


temporary 


fession, worthy of a life’s devotion. 


a convenient, reliable, respectable, 


make-shift, providing the means for real 
izing the objectives in other fields made 
more attractive by larger eventual financial 


returns. Of course, there are some who use the 


school as a means of defraying expenses for 
further teacher-training work. But even here, 
we have the untrained practicing and serving 
an apprenticeship, which would not be endured 


in any of the other professions. 


A Typical State 
But the 
work out in a typical state? In 
the 1920-21 
issued 486 elementary certificates by the normal 
271 
inexperienced persons. 


scheme 
the state of 
there 


how does above suggested 


Washington in year were 


schools; certificates by examination to 
Allowing for the very 
few of the former granted to persons who had 
some experience in teaching, which would easily 
inexperienced persons re 


for the 


course, we are safe in saying that, of the 7,150 


be compensated by 


ceiving diplomas normal two-year 


elementary teachers who taught during the sue 


ceeding year, more than ten per cent or about 


760, were inexperienced. Most all of these 
taught in the one room or rural schools in 
which we had about 1.750 teachers all told. For 


As- 


suming that the 1,000 who had had experience 


these 1,750 the average salary was $1,027. 


were rewarded some for it, we may say the aver- 
age for the inexperienced was $945, or $105 per 
month for nine months; and for the experi- 
enced $1,125 or $125 per month. At the out 
side, the average experience of this latter group 
This 


mean that the average rate of increase per year 


would searcely equal four vears. would 


of experience is $5 per month. This is prob- 
ably a fair rate of increase during the first four 
years—not all that it might be, but wait! At 
the end of four or five years of the practice of 
her profession, the teacher, like the doctor or 
lawyer or banker, has gained confidence, 
demonstrated capacity, and earned the right to 
be considered a full-grown member of the pro- 
She started With 
preparation she has fared much better than the 
better banker. 
What, then, is the outlook for the teacher ? 


fession. has well. less 


trained physician, lawyer or 


The average salary for elementary teachers 


in districts other than rural for the same year 


was $1,407, and the maximum salary in the city 


if Seattle, which pays its teachers better than 
the Northwest, the 


same time $2,100; the minimum $1,500, or $93 


anv other city in was at 


more than the average for elementary teachers 
for the state as 
Seattle. The 


teacher’s pr 


a whole, including the city of 


height of any elementary school- 


fessional earning power in our 


state, then, is $2,100, only $1,155 more than the 


average paid the wholly inexperienced, which, 


as stated earlier, was $945. Or, comparing the 
average salary for experienced teachers, $1,407, 


with that for inexperienced, $945, we see that 


the range which the average teacher may 
expect to travel over fro nimum to maxi- 
mum is only $462. Putting it in per cents, if 


a teacher stays with teaching I reasonable 
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period, she may eventually expect to arrive at 
about 49 
if she be fortunate, i. e., if 


a maximum salary per cent above 


initial salary; or, 
she is accepted at Seattle, 122 above 


What 


would be inclined to remain permanently with 


per cent 


initial salary. banker, lawyer, doctor 

a profession which offered such inducements ? 
But how is the suggested scheme to remedy 

this condition? The state industrial compensa 


tion board has decided that $13.20 should be the 


minimum wage for women. workers. This 
would be about $58 per month. Suppose we say 
that the teacher needs somewhat better cloth- 
ing, ete., and grant her twenty per cent more 


or $70 per month as a minimum, and increase 
her salary, at the rate which seems at present 
added 


Two vears, 


to be in for each 


first 


vogue, $5 per month 
for the 


while she is getting her professional balance, 


year of experience, 
and then, if she has made good, $10 per month 
During her fifth 


would be receiving 


for the following two vears. 


year of teaching, then, she 


$100 per month or $900 per year—not an 


Now it 
median experience of teachers 
fifth vear. In other words, 
all teachers drop out of the 


extravagant stipend, you will admit. 
happens that the 
comes during this 
fiftv per cent of 
profession before finishing the fifth year, and 
thereafter Under the 
suggested plan, this fifty per cent have not cost 


are lost to us. above 
the state very much, and still have been paid a 
fair living wage. 

Sending Salaries Skyward 
safe to assume, in our 


that the 


salary of the rural teacher represents the salary 


It is state, 


of the fifty per cent which leaves before teach- 
The 


rural teachers 


salary 
The 


ary would be $82 per 


ing five vears. average 


is $114 per month. 


present 
for our 


average suggested sal 


month, a saving of $32. Taking the teachers 
outside of rural schools to represent the more 
experienced as well as better trained tifty per 


cent, we tind the average salarv of these to be 


$156 per month. If we add the amount saved 


on the less experienced fifty per cent; 1. e., $32, 


we have the average s i irv tor experi need fif tv 
per cent of $188 per month. But the higher 


salaries of the inexperienced group are con- 


than in the 
This would imply that the 
would 


current 


side rably lower in the suggested 


scheme now 


lower salaries of the experienced group 


be lower in the suggested than in the 


scheme. And, of the lower the low 


Irse, 


salaries in any group, even if the average is the 
the the 


Now the suggested scheme has both lowered 


same, higher will be high salaries. 


the low salaries of the experienced group, and 


has raised the average. The obvious result is 


to send the higher salaries of the experienced 
group in a direction which might be fittingly 
described as modestly skyward. 

This ean be illustrated thus: suppose we take 
one thous ind te ichers of the experienced £roup. 


Their monthly salary would be $188,000. Let 


us segregate these on the basis of their experi- 


ence, working out average monthly = salaries, 


figured on a nine month basis to correspond 


with amount of experience; thus: 


Years exper. 5-10 10-20 20- 5- 
i 100 100 200 1,000 
Av. Salary ...... $134 $192 $288 $188 
Min. Salary ..... 110 175 245 110 
Max. Salary 170 240 100 100 
Aggregate totals.53,600 76,800 57,600 188,000 
The End Results 
The above schedule means that the average 


salary of teachers of five to ten years’ experi- 
ence would be about $20 per month better than 
the 
that the average for teachers of 


the average for rural school teachers at 


present time; 
ten to twenty vears’ experience would be better 
than the median salary in all cities in our state 
except Tacoma and Seattle; and finally, that 
the average salary of teachers with more than 
twenty vears of experience would exceed the 
median for teachers even in the city of Seattle 
That 
g the maximum, and encourag- 


for the present year by $70 per month. 


looks like raisi1 


ing permanence, does it not? It penalizes the 

transient, and rewards those who stand by the 

ship. 
Of e experience 


each of these 


salary would be based on efficiency 


urse, within 


groups the 


as well as experience; and experience boun- 
daries might be overstepped oceasionally in 
recognition of pronounced professional capacity 
and accomplishment. 


But these comparatively adequate salaries for 


tried and successful teachers are possible even 
without increasing taxes one little bit. Also, it 
is hardly believable that the publie will fail, 
perpetually, to reward teachers with increasing 


adequacy. Then the eventual rewards of suc- 


cessful of this magnificent profe ssion 


practice 


of leadership will come even nearer to an 


é : . > bak : 
adequate expression = of democraev’s faith in 


education. 


Comparison of Actual Classroom Salary Costs 
in the Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 


Roswell C. Puckett, Principal. 


With the opening of the new Benjamin 3o0sse 
High School building at Evansville, Ind., steps 


were taken by the school board to ascertain the 


number of pupils per teacher in each of the 


several classes. The purpose of the board was 


to provide for a comparison of classes and 


through this to arrive at a comparison of costs. 


Because of the danger of unfairness, it was 
thought best to have the study extend over a 
period of one week, taking a week which would 
Esti- 


mates made during such a typical week provide 


be typical of others regarding attendance. 


a general basis of comparison as the figures vary 
only slightly. 

In arriving at a unit which would best serve 
the purpose, the pupil hour of instruction was 
chosen, though the study also included a study 
of the number of pupils enrolled in classes, and 
the number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance. The pupil hour of instruction appeared 


best for the following reasons: 


1. The length of class period is taken into 
consideration for the reason that the cost must 
be reduced to an hourly basis. Computation by 
A. ws Ps attendance) 


an hour 


(average daily figures 


period the same as a forty-minute 
period. 

2. The length of the school day is taken into 
consideration. 

3. The 


student 


number of subjects taken by any 


is taken into consideration. 

t+. There is no danger of facing incompar- 
different methods of 
estimating attendance. With the pupil hour of 
instruction the pupil must actually be present. 
for double- 
hour of 


able tigures because of 


comparison 
period subjects is eliminated, as an 


5. Unfairness of 


laboratory work is credited the same as an hour 
of classroom work. Giving a regular class the 
same value as two laboratory periods, one is 
required to figure on the basis that twice the 
mental reaction takes place per minute in the 


regular class. 


(Concluded on 


130) 
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Charleston, W. Va. 
volves $1,350,000 and covers a period of five 
It is planned to construct one senior and 
one junior high school, and four grade schools, 


Our building program in- 
years. 


making some 3000 sittings. Money is raised by 
bond issues. For the calendar year $215,000 will 
be expended and 600 sittings provided.—s. E. 
Weber, Superintendent. 

Charlotte, N. C. The board of school commis- 
sioners has adopted a building program to be 
carried out immediately involving an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000. A bond issue for this amount 
has been authorized by a vote of the people. 

The board has approved the following build- 
ing program: Two junior high schools with a 
capacity each of about 750 pupils. These build- 
ings are to be built on the unit plan so that 
additions can be added as the increasing popula- 
tion of the city demands. Three elementary 
schools in various sections of the city. An addi- 
tional unit to the Dilworth elementary school. 
Two additional units to Elizabeth elementary 
school. Two fireproof elementary school build- 
ings for colored children; one with a capacity of 
1,200 children and the other with a capacity for 
700 children. 

Lockwood, Greene and Company, architects, 
have been employed to plan the two junior high 
Lewis H. Asbury for the three ele- 
mentary schools; W. G. Rogers for additional 
units to school buildings now in use; Martin E. 
Boyer, Jr., for Myers Street Colored School; M. 
R. Marsh for Fairview Colored School. Strayer 
and Englehardt, consulting engineers. 

The increase in school enrollment each year is 
about 1,000. The present seat shortage is about 
1,000. The enrollment of the city schools for the 
past year was 11,996.—H. P. Harding, Superin- 
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While the school committee 
worked out a definite program it has 
anticipated its schoolhouse needs as far ahead as 
1928. These include a high and a junior high 
school. The sum of $217,000 has already been 
appropriated to furnish 672 sittings. An addi- 
tional sum of $100,000 may be appropriated be- 
fore the close of this fiscal year for an eight- 
room addition to one of our school buildings. 
Building funds are raised by the executive 
branch of the city government and not by the 
school committee. It is customary in Massa- 
chusetts to raise a portion of money by bond 
issue and at least 25 per cent from direct taxa- 
tion. This practice has been established now, I 
amendment to the Municipal 
1913.—John J. Desmond, Jr., 


Chicopee, Mass. 
has not 


believe, by an 
Finance Act of 
Superintendent 

Cleveland, Ohio. The division of school hous- 
ing has worked out a new building program 
which, if approved by the board of education and 
the electorate, will involve a cost of $18,000,000 
in addition to a building program adopted in 
1920 which involved a cost of approximately 
$24,000,000. 

The tentative future building program covers 
the period 1925-1928 inclusive. If approved by 
the board of education and the electorate, it will 
involve the expenditure of $21,000,000 for real 
estate and construction. 

This tentative program contemplates two 
senior high schools, and one small addition to an 
existing high school; four junior high schools 
and four additions to or extensions of existing 
junior high schools: eighteen elementary schools 
and two buildings to house special schools. We 


raise building funds by bond issues which must 

Note:—This is the second installment on school 
uilding programs as formulated by the large and 
mu m sized city school systems in the United States. 
r} rst appeared in the August number Editor. 


Programs 


Present and Prospective Plans Throughout 


the United States. 


have the approval of the electorate of the city 
school district. 

The actual expenditures for new buildings for 
1924 will amount to approximately $3,515,000. 
Buildings completed during the year and ready 
for occupancy by September first, will pro- 
vide 4500 sittings in elementary schools, 3330 
sitt-ngs in junior high schools, 3180 sittings in 
senior high schools. The number of new build- 
ings completed by September 1923, will include 
four elementary buildings, two junior high 
schools and three senior high schools. Before 
the close of the calendar year, 1924, there will 
have been completed three additional buildings 
with 4125 sittings. 

It should be borne in mind that while the costs 
in 1924 are in many respects representative and 
the number of being higher than the 
average, it is because it represents a year of 
completion of jobs rather than the beginning of 
them. 

If the tentative building program is adopted, 
the first year during which it is carried on will 
see considerable expense with very little com- 
pleted classroom space.—Clyde R. Miller, Direc- 
tor Division of Publications, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio. A bond issue of $1,432,000 
was approved in August, 1919, and in August of 
the following year an aditional issue of $5,844,- 
000 was voted by the people. Of this sum $4,- 
000,000 was used for a senior high school and 
the balance for elementary schools. 

During the five-year period, with 
August, 1924, the Columbus board of education 
has completed four new senior high schools, with 
a total seating capacity of 7,218 pupils, at a 
total cost of $4,000,000. In addition to these 
buildings, ten new elementary school buildings 
have been completed, with a total seating capac- 
ity of 6,650 pupils. From four to six-room addi- 
tions are now under construction to three exist- 
ing elementary structures. In addition to the 
building program as above outlined and financed 
from bonds voted by the people, rehabilitation 
work on old structures has been done to the 
amount of $150,000 worth for the last four years, 
paid from out of tax revenue. 

During the ten-year period from 1911 to 1921, 
the city population grew from 181,548 to 237,000, 
or about 30%. In the same decade, the public 
school enrollment increased from 25,514 to 
35.582, or 41%. This growth was very rapid 
in the junior and senior high school grades. By 
September, 1921, about 6,000 children were 
housed in portables or were being cared for in 
half day sessions. 

The growth in the school population since 1921 
has averaged about 2,000 pupils per year, the 
school population now being about 41,000 pupils. 
It will be seen from the above that the building 
program now nearing completion j 


rooms 


closing 


just about 
satisfies existing needs. In order that the in- 
creased enrollment each year may be properly 
cared for, new school buildings must be provided 
each year in the future. The Columbus board 
is now planning the erection of two junior high 
schools and one elementary building. 

An important policy towards school sites has 
been adopted by the Columbus board of educa- 
tion, as indicated in the fact that the new cen- 
tral high school has been placed upon a site of 
eighteen acres, the new south high school on a 
site of eleven acres; and several of the elementary 
buildings, on sites approximately five to six acres 
each. These sites have been purchased at prices 
varving from about $2,000 per acre for the one 
in the down-town section to about $800 to $1,000 
per acre for those in outlying districts —J. G. 
Collicott, 


Superintendent 
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Des Moines, lowa, is in the process of complet- 
ing a seven million dollar building program, 
started in 1921 and will be completed by 1926. 
The program includes two new senior high school 
buildings which are now in operation, five new 
junior high schools with an average pupil capac- 
ity of approximately one thousand, and twenty- 
three elementary schools or additions. 

The program is based upon a very careful sur- 
vey which predicted population increase and 
distribution up to 1940. The survey revealed 
the fact that there was much unnecessary over- 
lapping of elementary school districts and 
showed the economic as well as educational ad- 
vantage of abandoning eventually nine ele- 
mentary schools and two old junior high school 
buildings. One of these schools has already been 
abandoned and three others will be closed within 
the next two years. Some of these locations are 
in the central part of the city and it is planned 
that they will be rented on long time leases in 
order to produce some additional continuing 
revenue to help support the expanding program 
of the school system in general. 

With the exception of $500,000, all of the 
$7,000,000 proposed as an expenditure has been 
or will be secured from the issuance of bonds. 
When the program is completed in 1926 the city 
of Des Moines will have provided as many rooms 
as its school population requires. The School 
Building Survey provides a method of making 
each year a painstaking analysis of the entire 
city’s needs with reference to schoolhouse space 
It is expected that beginning in 1926 enough 
building can be done each year to keep pace with 
the increased school attendance.—/J. W. Stude- 
baker, Superintendent. 

Fresno, California. While the school board 
has no definite program it has in contemplation 
one senior high, two junior high, and six elemen- 
tary schools. The actual expenditures for 1924 
provide for about 250 new sittings. Bond issues 
serve chiefly for new buildings. The depression 
in agriculture is holding up progress this year.— 
William J. Cooper, Superintendent. 

Guthrie, Oklahoma. The board of education 
adopted a building program under which a bond 
issue of $280,000 was carried last December. It 
calls for a new high 
other buildings. 


school and additions to 
All to be completed next year. 
Guthrie has seven old buildings and the program 
provides that one will be torn down and rebuilt 
in every two year period.—H. L. Allen, Superin- 
tendent. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Owing to local differences a 
school bond issue was not carried last year. 
These differences have been allayed. The board 
of education has now appointed Clayton J. Lap- 
pley of Harrisburg and Henry J. Hornbostel of 
Pittsburgh and New York as architects to design 
the John Harris high school on Allison Hill. 
The passage of a loan next November will make 
possible the completion of the William Penn high 
school as well as the construction of the John 
Harris high school. It is hoped that both schools 
will be completed by September, 1926.—C. H 
Garwood, Superintendent 

Houston, Texas. The board of education, 
represented by its building committee, composed 
of A. C. Finn, chairman; Palmer Hutcheson, and 
Mrs. Maurice Goldman, and a school survey com- 
mittee, composed of E. E. Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent; H. L. Mills, business manager; F. M. 
Black, S. P. Waltrip, W. J. Moyes, and T. H. 
Rogers, have been delegated the authority to 
make a complete building survey and to recom- 
mend a complete program for Houston which 
will take in consideration the present needs and 
the building needs for the next five years. This 
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includes zoning of the city for elementary 
schools, junior high schools and senior high 
high schools, recommendations for new build- 
ings, replacement of old buildings. On the tenth 
of June, a bond issue of three million dollars 
($3,000,000.00) was voted. This amount will be 
available for the beginning of the building pro- 
gram. It is estimated that there are at present 
eight thousand seats short. It is the plan of the 
survey committee to bring in recommendations 
to make up this shortage in the immediate 
buildings and to outline the type of building for 
the junior high schools. William Ward Watkin 
has been appointed consulting architect to advise 
with the superintendent and building committee 
in the construction work.—L. E. Oberholtzer, 
Superintendent. 

Huntington, W. Va. In November, 1922, the 
voters approved a bond issue of $800,000 for a 
three year building program. During the same 
year $165,000 was raised for the same purpose 
by direct taxation. To complete and equip the 
buildings now under construction it will be neces- 
sary to raise about $60,000 more by levy. This 
wil] make a total expenditure of $1,025,262.96 
for grounds, building and equipment covering a 
two year period. 

The records show that the city’s population 
has practically doubled in ten years. In 1913-14 
there were 6,649 pupils enrolled. The enrollment 
for the year 1923-24 was 11,968 or practically 
double. The expected increase in enrollment 
for the next five years is at least 5,000. With 
the completion of the present program, it will 
be necessary to ask for even a larger issue to 
meet the needs of the city for the next five years. 
This program has not been outlined to date. 

When the program is completed this fall there 
will have been added 56 regular classrooms, be- 
sides all the special rooms and auditoriums and 
gymnasium. For the first time in years this 
fall, it will be possible to take care of the school 
enrollment without any half-day sessions. On 
the face of things this sounds good but wish sim- 
ply to add that we have in use now 42 annexes, 
or temporary buildings. Permanent buildings 
must be planned and either a new or an addition 
to our present high school. 

For the past twelve years, the rate of increase 
has been a building of 12 rooms each year; for 
the past six years, a building of 14 rooms each 
year; for the past three years, a building of 18 
rooms; for the past year a building of at least 
20 rooms.—John G. Graham, Superintendent. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A comprehensive four-year 
building program has been adopted. It involves 
a total expenditure of $9,912.583. The contracts 
to be completed this year will require $2,136,083. 
The balance $7,776,500 will be expended during 
the years 1925-1927. 

The expenditures for 1923 provide for eight 
new grade schools, playgrounds and equipment, 
amounting to $1,371,583. The sum of $184,600 
goes for new sites, and $579,900 for alterations 
and additions. 

The second part of the program (involving an 
expenditure of $7,776,500) provides in the first 
instance for three new high schools costing 
$2,650,000. Then the program calls for repairs 
and alterations for sixty-two schools, seventy- 
two additional rooms, four new buildings, also 
eighty-six additional rooms, and eleven audi- 
toriums and their equipment, additional develop- 
ment of Arsenal Technical School, $500,000, 90 
additional rooms for three years natural growth, 
$1,170,000 and equipment of same $45,000. These 
items call for $3,411,500.—Richard O. Johnson, 
Business Director. 

Lima, Ohio. The building program adopted 
by the board of education in 1923 provided that 
five new schools and additions then under con- 
struction be completed by September of this 
vear. This was based on a bond issue secured 
the previous November. It was noted that the 
schools had for the five years previous experi- 
enced a growth of 2 


20 per cent.—J. EF. Collins, 


Superintendent. 

Newark, N. J. As the result of a survey made 
by the superintendent together with recommen- 
dations submitted, the board of education in 
April, 1923, adopted a two-year program. This 
calls for a new high school costing $850,000; 
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an addition to a high school to cost $250,000; a 
new ungraded school to cost $96,000; an addi- 
tion to the Lincoln school of nine rooms, audi- 
tor.um and gymnas.um to cost $201,000. To the 
last named there must be added $158,000 for 
addit:onal land, a clinic equipment, a $150,000 
stadium, and $50,000 for playgrounds. Further 
improvements on various schools involving an 
expenditure of approximately $80,000 are con- 
templated.—David B. Corson, Superintendent, 

Long Beach, Calif. On January last Long Beach 
voted for a bond issue of $4,900,000 by a vote 
of 20 to 1. This will provide an additional seat- 
ing capac'ty of 10,000 seats. A new high school 
will be erected at a cost of $1,150,000. A new 
junior high school will be built, to cost $700,000. 
Two of the present junior high schools will be 
increased in capacity from 1,000 pupils to 1,500 
pupils. Three new elementary schools will be 
erected and ten of the present buildings will be 
enlarged. 

This building program will possibly meet the 
needs of this city for the next three years, al- 
though this is not at all a certainty. The aver- 
age attendance during the year 1923-24 increased 
in the elementary schools 29 per cent, and in the 
high schools 24 per cent. In 1921 a bond issue 
for $1,900,000 was voted, but before the building 
program was completed more pupils were on 
part-time sessions than before the program was 
begun.—W. L. Stephens, Superintendent. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has agreed 
upon a five-year building and future sites pro- 
gram involving an expenditure of $8,438,000. 
Of this amount $4,080,000 is to be raised by bond 
issues, $3,049,100 from direct taxation, and $1,- 
308,900 to be taken from funds now on hand. 
This means about $762,000 each year from direct 
taxation and $1,800,000 in bonds. Sites are esti- 
mated to cost $813,000 and buildings $7,625,000. 

The records show that the city’s population 
has increased 22 per cent in ten years with an 
increase in the school population for the same 
period of 41 per cent. The expected increase in 
enrollment for the next five years is 13,000 and 
in ten years 27,300. The present seating short- 
age is 5,700. The Board has prepared a list of 
the schools that must be constructed within the 
five year period, and those required within the 
period of ten years. 

The five year period embraces 10 elementary 
school projects, enlargements of old schools and 
new buildings. It includes 19 projects of new 
structures; and enlargements of old ones. Four 
new junior high schools and two prevocational 
schools are also contemplated in the five year 
project, as well as three senior high schools. 
The future sites program includes 35 new sites 
and enlargements of twelve others. 

The estimated school seating required at the 
end of the five year period is 19,000. The pro- 
gress of building will likely provide 16,500 seat- 
ings, thus reducing the present shortage of 5,700 
by one-half. The annual outlay for new build- 
ings is estimated at $1,500,000.—Superintendent’s 
Office. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The Minneapolis board of 
estimate and taxation has made an allotment of 
bonds for the five year period, 1924-1928, to the 
various city departments. Under this program 
the schools will receive $9,500,000 for new build- 
ings and sites. 

The building program is planned to accommo- 
date an estimated increase of 18,924 pupils. Of 
these, 9,395 are elementary (kindergarten to 
sixth grade, inclusive); 3,704 junior high; 4,719 
senior high; and 1,106 vocational and special. 
The buildings will consist of one unit of a tech- 
nical school, $500,000; five junior and senior high 
schools, $4,000,000; twenty elementary schools, 
$4,000,000; sites $1,000,000. 

The actual expeditures in 1924 will be approxi- 
mately $1,900,000, distributed as follows: 


ON PRP Eee Tee ee eee CREE Oe Te $ 321,700 
Eee re ee ees ee 265,900 
Buildings: 

School for Cripples, Dowling......... 35,000 
PU PUGNOIOR 55 oe 05 is Kawa ec 200,000 
Junior-Senior High, Fuller........... 600,000 
Hamilton (4 Portables) ............. 20.000 
ee ay i ee 122,400 


Lowell (2 Portables) 10,000 


Benaieon (4 POCtAHIGS) «ck ccdeverane 25,000 
BEOUIOY EICMCHERTY 6c ccc ccniesdas 180,000 
Reassigning and remodeling portables. 20,000 

TONE oie rs Oar eo cargo ania $1,900,000 


The city’s population has increased 23.7 per 
cent in the last ten years, whereas the school 
population has increased 61 per cent in the same 
period. The present seating shortage is 1,170.— 
W. FF. Webster, Superintendent. 

New York City, N. Y. The board of educa- 
tion is carrying out the greatest school building 
program which any city in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has ever undertaken. Since the present 
city administration came into power on January 
1, 1918, approximately $160,000,000 have been 
authorized for the purchase of school sites and 
the erection of school buildings. 

One hundred and six new school buildings and 
additions to existing buildings have been opened 
within the past five years, including 90,806 
sittings. 

There are now under construction 74 build- 
ings, including 132,944 sittings. 

Plans are being drawn for 121 additional new 
schools, making a grand total of 301 new schools 
and additions, which will provide 364,448 sit- 
tings, and of this number of new schools—39 are 
temporary elementary schools, 24 are high 
schools, two are trade schools, two are voca- 
tional schools, two are continuation schools, one 
training school for teachers, one parental school 
(addition), and the remainder are permanent 
elementary schools. 

It is estimated that by the end of the year 
1925, the number of children on part time or 
double session in the city of New York will be 
greatly reduced, if not practically eliminated. 

Funds to carry out this great building pro- 
gram are raised by the issuance of long term 
bonds. These bonds run from 10 to 50 years, 
according to the use of the money raised in this 
way. The actual expenditures in the year 1924 
will be approximately $60,000,000.—Edward RB. 
Shallow, Associate Superintendent. 

Petersburg, Va. A comprehensive — school 
housing survey was made by Charles M. Robin- 
son, school architect, who recommended a junior 
high school to house 1,200 students. and that 
land be secured for future grade buildings. No 
information on future plans of board.—Editor. 

Portland, Oregon. In June of this year a 
$3,000,000 bond issue was carried by 2 to 1. Last 
year the United States bureau of education made 
a survey which was in charge of Miss Alice 
Rarrows of Washington, D. C.., 
William Wirt, Gary, Indiana, 
Phillips, statistician. 


Superintendent 
and Dr. Frank 
The result was a building 
program extending over fifteen years, 1922-37, 
livided into three 5-year periods. The program 
makes the recommendation in regard to each 
building for each 5-year period. The program 
also was made from two different viewpoints: 
First, that of the traditional plan, and second, 
that of the platoon plan. 

The money required to provide for the growth 
of the city and to replace portables and obsolete 
wooden structures now in use for the traditional 
plan of organization during this 15-year period 
is approximately $24,000,000. For the platoon 
plan of organization the program calls for ap- 
proximately $14,000,000. For the first five-year 
period the sum of money called for by the build- 
ing program was $10,000,000 on the traditional 
plan and $5,000,000 on the platoon plan. After 
considering the report and recommendations, the 
board took action adopting the building pro- 
gram for the platoon plan and recommended an 
election by the voters of the district approving 
a bond issue of $5,000,000 for the first five-year 
period. This sum of money contemplates the 
construction of nine new elementary buildings 
and one new high school, also eleven additions 
to elementary buildings and additions to six high 
school buildings. It also includes the purchase 
of sites or additions 


to sites representing about 
109 acres. 


The board took action looking toward the be- 
ginning of this building program by authorizing 
the drawing of plans for one new elementary 
school building and additions to four elementary 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Planned by Architect John C. Austin, Los Angeles. 


The Building Program and School Bond Issue in Los Angeles 


The tirst of this vear the residents of Los 
tartled by a mass of 
facts re rardit vy the lacK OT schoo! facilities, 


which existed to a painful extent in their city 


owing to the constant and rapid yearly increase 
f population. Though something over seven 
tet mH on dollars had been voted two years 
wo the people were asked to vote some thirty 
tour m ons more, Facts such as these were 


Twenty tl sand children crowded out of 


g( lit dav! 

Thirty tl sand increase this year in daily 
| end e! 

( ses s, iKI ms, te s, Dasements, 
S s shacks 

Eyes strained in dark places, exposur 
dt s, he d, mud, dust! 

Inter: d crowding crease percent 
lo" ex 

In Februar 1924 e Los Angeles sel s 
} ] p ent f 198.0S7 which was 
in ¢ ease of 35.087 over the ent ment 
of the preceding vear Th s is claimed to be 
the reest 1nerease 1n any s&s hool system in the 
country 1) Irlng the last tour vears the Los 
Angeles schools have practically doubled in 


iverage da attendance. This inereased 
attendance called for drastic action. The 
needs having been exactly ascertained before- 
hand, the sum of monev which school authori- 
ties asked for was $34,640,000. The sum was 
\ | after a dramatie campaign of six months. 


That sum, according to E. Record, 


Mr. W. 


| = ss 7] nager of the i ird ot ed wation, 
S ist. at the prese! t rate f Inerease 
() <: + + wy ‘ SLU S60 000 es f 
bye r " ac} S d S1L5.2S0.000 
gh and se hig 
ding 
Out of Elementary School Funds 
C)ine nundred te ( aings 
‘ ? I y r= I NEeTeCOEST 
t | ‘ T ~ t*~ 
+ o ] | rs 9 g f 
(Onl ‘ ese id 


Ruth Thompson. 
Lan Additional ground for 124 existing 


schools. Forty new sites. 24 of which will have 
| 


ings as indicated above. The other 


new sites will be furnished with bungalows as 


iburban districts not so densely 


Out of High School Funds 
B ng Kleven additional buildings fi r 





the inior high schools, two-thirds of the cost 
of which is for elementary children although 
fi it f high scho funds. Eight new 
v scl : N inete additions to 
senlor high s« ols d eig! new senior high 
schools 
Lar Additi: ground r seven existing 
nior high sel s and seven new sites. Add 
tional ne oT d r seven existing senio1 
nig =( = d st ¢ s¢ nig sch 
~ = hese re ] «J e eCXCeCSS ( = f 
f the gh se list d the rapid growt 
I t t ct ers | 


Equipment and Warehouse 


money Ww en Ip a dings be const! ( 
ind provide additional space needed for th 
warel ise, 

\\ n pli ns cle nd workme read t 
Imp in ict the moment the money was 


ass ired the news 


bonds was the sig il to Mr. Reeord to set the 


great work in motion. As business manager of 
the board of education his was the respons} 


7 } ] Pt} » f > 
ot the act il Carrving 1 the 


bility and he is now working overtime to keep 
things going at high pressure and to be assured 
that everything is going forward as rapidly as 
Two years is the time limit 


safety will permit. 


set to complete the building program. 
Mr. Record gives an interesting resumé of 


the Los Angeles school 


the planning of the new buildings. 


financial situation and 


He says: 


“It was in June, 1922, that the citizens of 
ted a bond issue of $17,400,000 which 
everyone believed would be sufficient for several 
vears to come. However, the daily attendance 
in 1923 and 1924 
30,000 over that of the preceding year so that 


} 


even with the extensive building program made 


increased approximately 


Doss ble by the bone ssue, over crowded condi- 
ns once more became prevalent. 
“The quer come, ‘Where did the money 
’ The answer is simple; out of the $17,400, 
O00) the sum of $12,400,000 was expended for 
ew build ys al d additions to existing schoo] 


ildings there was a total 


twenty tive of which 


were sf I h on scenools, ive uno}! I igh 
sch g d seventy-seven elementary schools. 
() the dditions there were a total of forty; 


three to junior 
Then half 


was spent for equipment, and $2,900, 


three being to senior highs, 
highs, and 34 to elementary schools. 
a million ; 
000 for new sites and additional ground for old 


ones. 
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“Then once more came the plea for more 


schools. So to ascertain the actual needs for 
the whole school district, questionnaires were 
sent to each school principal ; these to give the 
f additional rooms and_ buildings 
This data was all carefully checked by 
the superintendent, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, and 


the assistant 


number 


needed. 


superintendents, and was then 
compiled in what is called the ‘Bond Budget.’ 
This showed the amount of money required to 
meet the situation; thirty-four million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars to be spent on 27 new 
elementary school plants and 129 classroom 
buildings for existing sites, eight new junior 
high schools and eleven additional junior high 
school buildings, eight senior high school plants 
and nineteen buildings for old senior high 
schools. 

“Then on June sixth of this year a new bond 
issue was voted and carried twenty to one, this 
time the amount being $34,600,000. Immedi- 
ately after the bond election the board took up 
By July 
first plans had already been started on addi- 


the assignment of work to architects. 


tional buildings and entirely new plants; fifty 
elementary schools, ten high schools and six 
junior high schools. 

“At this point it might be of interest to men- 
tion the procedure that is followed in letting a 


When work is 


contract for a school building. 
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assigned to an architect, he is given a program, 
stating the number and kind of rooms required, 
and the amount of the appropriation for that 
particular job, also allowed a certain definite 
time in which to get out the preliminary 
sketch; this time being regulated according to 
the size of the project. After the preliminary 
sketches have been submitted they are scrutin- 
ized by the superintendent, the business man- 
ager, and the board of education architect. If 
tney approve them they are formally adopted 
by the board. Then the architect is instructed 
to proceed with the working drawings and is 
given a certain fixed date for the completion. 
It might be noted, moreover; that the principal 
of the school is consulted at each step, which 
plan has been found to work very satisfactorily 
for it avoids many changes in buildings after 
contracts are let. 

“TT pon the completion of plans the board ad- 
vertises for two weeks for proposals. The work 
is divided into five contracts to-wit: general, 
electrical. 
After the contracts are awarded, the supervision 


plumbing, heating, painting and 
is turned over to our building department, 
which is a division of the business department. 
A superintendent of construction is in charge 
of this department and reports to the business 
manager. He is assisted by two head building 


inspectors and as many building inspectors as 
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the amount of work may require. 

“Tt is usually the practice to have architects 
supervise the construction of the buildings for 
which they have prepared plans. However, this 
is not followed in Los Angeles. For many 
years the school board has preferred to employ 
its own building inspectors, by means of which 
they have not only saved the taxpayers many 
thousands of dollars, but have given them first 
class inspection which might not have been the 
case had the work been in other hands. 

“Thus the actual work which will take at 
least two years to complete is under way. It is 
a vast undertaking and a responsible one, but 
Hence, 
with these prospects in view, were not the 


people of Los 


at the same time one which gratifies. 


Angeles wise in putting their 
money in such a safe and renumerative invest- 
ment? Their profits are certain and inexhaust- 
ible; for edueation pays large dividends.” 

Los Angeles claims to have the most economi- 
eal school buildings of any city in the country. 
Cost of some of the buildings recently erected, 
exclusive of land and equipment is compara- 
tively low, it was found upon investigation of 
building programs in other large cities. The 
cost statistics of three senior high schools are 
auoted: 
Belmont hi 


Fairfax high school................ 


th school. ............. .8647,084.00 
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600,865.64 
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BELMONT HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Planned by Business Department of the Board of Education, Los Angeles. 

















RESEDA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, 


CALIF Planned by Harwood Hewitt, Architect, Los Angeles 
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OHN MUIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


John | Fremont high school...... 586,636.61 


T! st of two junior high schools may be 
qu 
John Burroughs junior high school .$397,324.76 
Belvedere junior high school....... 320,602.38 
It : found upon investigation that many 
cities spend near and over the million mark on 


their 1 dings. 


John C. Austin, Architect 


Regarding economy as practiced by the Los gvmnasiums are constructed. With us, the 
Angeles schools, an official told some of the physical training in the elementary schools is 
means whereby money is saved: “All audi- very largely carried on outside of schoo] build- 
toriums in elementary school buildings are ings. 

constructed so that they are used during the “The buildings are designed so that additions 
dav for schoolrooms. We are building no may be made without tearing the original build- 
gymnasiums in elementary schools. In other ing to pieces. We have destroyed thus far only 


parts of the country both auditoriums and _ two small buildings, which buildings were in 
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LE CONTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


such condition that they could not be moved 
for further use.” 
The Bond Campaign 
The six months’ campaign for the bond issue 
was systematic and concentrated on every voter 
in the Bruce 


city. It was conducted by 


Findley, assistant superintendent of schools. 
Many features of the campaign were unique. 

A committee of citizens undertook to raise 
funds for publicity. Enough money was raised 
and donated to carry on the campaign as public 
money was not to be spent in that way. 

Every registered voter in the city was given 
information on the conditions and needs of the 
schools. 

Some of the means employed to do this were 
interesting: 

Questionnaires, “Why School Bonds?” were 
printed and circulated. These gave an exhaus- 


tive supply of information on the school 
situation. 

The sympathy of the newspapers was enlisted, 
and four out of five papers were for the bonds 
and that one did_ not 


comment. 


make antagonistic 


Churches, parent-teachers’ associations, and 
all civic and commercial bodies were interested 
and formed speakers clubs and debates. 
made pictures 
Your Boy and 


The moving picture colony 
free of charge and gave a show, * 
My Girl.” 

Theaters permitted two-minute talks on 
“Where Will Your Children Go to School if 
the School Bonds Don’t Carry ?”’ 

Publicity on the school bonds was wrapped 
in the bread to be sold; was placed in the pay 
envelopes of different corporations and distrib- 
uted in many such ways. 

Street car advertising was used. Though 
space could not be bought because it was all sold 
out, those who had it donated it for a certain 
length of time. 

Advertisements were placed in the news- 
papers and on billboards. 

High school students were trained as speakers 
to go before audiences and state the question. 

Little children wrote and delivered notes to 
their parents concerning the school bond issue 
and its importance. 

On June 3rd, election day, parades, 
streamers, street music, all featured the day. 
Neighbors made it a point to see that those next 
door voted. 

Every house that was the home of a voter 


in the one thousand square mile school district 
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was sounded on the bond question on the morn- 
ing of June 3rd. 

The votes went over 21 to one for elementary 
schools and nineteen to one for the high schools. 

The sum of money voted for school bonds 
seemed large to many of the voters, especially 
as they were told that this sum of money would 
probably not be sufficient for more than the 
next three years and in the answer to the ques- 
tion, “How will the bond issue affect the tax 
rate?” “The board of 


education has been granted a building tax for 


the reply was given: 


elementary and high school outlays including 


assessments, equipment, improvements and 


betterments, ete., to the amount of $0.18 for the 
present school year. It is estimated that the 
tax rate on the present bond issue would be for 
the first $0.21. If the 


bonds carry, the board of edueation will, no 


year, approximately 
doubt, exclude the building tax of $0.18 for 


Thus the bond 
tax for the first year of the new bond issue 


outlays from its annual budget. 


would be approximately only $.02 to $.04 higher 
than the tax rate for housing purposes in the 
present year.” 

The reason for purchase of additional school 
sites at this time is the rapid rise in property 


values. It was stated that the board of eduea- 
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TORRANCE HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
tion had been forced to purchase sites and im- 
very greatly in excess of the price 
eould 


short time ago if funds had been available. 


provemen.s 


at whieh they have been purchased a 


Work is now rapidly going forward on the 

new schools. As soon as they are completed 
classes will take possession without delay. 
With thousands of workmen on the job today 


the school children of Los Angeles will soon be 
housed and enjoying the right of 


child the 


comfortably 


American right to an eduea 


every 
THE COLLAPSE OF AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
The board of edueation ot Buffalo, N. Y., a 
few years ago entered upon a singular plan of 
architectural service in carrying out a compre- 


building program. The plan appeared 
] PI 


‘active and promised to prove highly eom 


mendable. It sought to eliminate the usual 


} 


local architeets and at the same 


rivalry among 
time ensure for the school system a high order 
of architectural service. 
In briet, it contemplated the collective talent 
f the loeal architects. In response to this 
plat dozen or more architect firms organized 
themselves into the so-ealled Associated Buffalo 
Architects, giving assurance of their ability to 
lan ind construct all the school buildings 
that Buffalo needed. A further assurance of 
ethicieney Was given in the tact that a school- 
house expert of national reputation was to be 


en ploved in the capacity of consulting arehi 
tect. The board of 
ipon the arrangement. 
for the 


the service of a 


edueation readily entered 
time being looked quite 
board of 


and judgment 


se] eme 
good. To 


education the 


bring to 
combined ability 
the many rather than the few bore elements 


ot attractiveness. Besides, as already inti 


mated, it eliminated vexatious rivalry and con- 
tention. The sehool jobs were divided around 


] architects. All 


emanate from and to be supervised by a cen- 


mone the loe: work was to 


tral bureau. 


Things apparently worked well for a few 


vears and then came the collapse. The immedi- 


ate cause was that some one had blundered on 


a conerete job. The construction was defective. 
he Assoeiated Arehiteects as such denied 
me, But. the board of education believed 
somebody was at fault and began to think 


das to another plan of doing things. The 

f the Associated Architects were dis 
nued. 

And then more trouble followed. The press 

reported that the Associated Buffalo Architects 


SCT Ces oO 


j filed a suit of $200,000 against the board of 

ed tion. “alleging money owing them for 

; already done, unfilled contracts, and 
rv to professional prestige.” 


experiment in school 
had better be 


is, the end of an 


tecture. Or, probably it 
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said that this is the beginning of the end, and 
that the real finish will ultimately be enacted 


in a court of law. 


Aside 


Taucts as they have been revealed by the Butfalo 


from presenting a mere outline of the 


press there is no attempt on our part to hold 
that the Associated Architects have done any- 
thing wrong or that its plan of serving the 
school system did not possess great merit. The 
inside faets are not at our eommand. 

We are warranted, however, in saying that 


reasonably cer 
holds 


responsi 


no board of edueation ean be 


tain of efficiency in service unless it 


‘igidly to the principle of personal 


I 
hil 


men, must be 


man, in aggregation of 
Divided, or 


held 


jointed responsibility is likely to lead 


itv. Some one any 
accountable. 
loosely 
to confusion. 

This holds with equal force in a large school 


W here 


system, many building projects are in 
hand, as it does in small communities where 
building operations are intermittent or semi 


oceasional only. In the latter instance a 
single architect is held responsible. In the 
former the single individual is no _ less 
responsible. 

A board of education may choose an arehi 
tect by the «e mpetitive method, or it may 


a job to 


able to 


employ him on a full-time plan or on 
job basis, but it must at all times be 
hold final 


The supervision of namely, the 


some one accountable for results. 
construction, 
final voice as to the acceptability of the work 


must be within the authority of the board. 


To plan a schoolhouse is one thing: to super 
intend the « nstruction is quite another. The 
administrative body that adopts plans and 
awards contracts must know exactly what it is 


vetting for its money. The element of respon 


sibility must be fixed, clearly and unmistakably, 


if accountability is to be exacted. 


ELEMENTARY 
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ANGELES, CALIF. 
CHATS DURING RECESS 

When it was rumored recently in Chicago 
that Superintendent William McAndrew would 
resign he replied, “I am too busy to quit. Be- 
sides, everything is lovely, roseate and sweet.” 
It takes a strong man to be optimistic in a sea 
of turmoil. Hang on Mac! You're doing well! 

The Newark, N. J., board of education has 
learned that the bargaining spirit applies to edu- 
cation as well as it does to the sale of potatoes. 
It wants to sell its vocational school to the 
county. Price asked: $1,100,000; price offered: 
$1,000,000. 

This is the way an Illinois editor explains 
the surplus of teachers: “Girls don’t hurry into 
marriage now as they used to, and pretty girls 
compete now with homely ones for the teaching 
jobs. Looks are not everything, but with choos- 
ing a teacher personality counts for a lot. The 
way an applicant talks and carries herself; her 
habits of dress and attention to details of person 
has a good deal of weight with those who have 
the task of selection.” 

In Texas the textbook question has become 
an issue in state politics. Every candidate 
promises to save millions for the taxpayer. 
Just how it is to be done nobody yet knows. 
But, that doesn’t matter. There is always the 
expedient of closing the schools altogether. 

The editor of the Memphis, Tenn., Press 
visions the school of the future by saying: “The 
train window will be geography’s textbook. 
American history will be taught by visits to 


Washington, Philadelphia, famous battlefields 
and other historic spots. Every high school 


education will include a trip to Europe and per- 
sonal study of the places and people the high 
school child today vaguely reads of from his pon- 
derous modern and mediaeval history.” Well, 
that may be all right, but the school board will 
have to transform itself into a traffic bureau. 


Miss Elizabeth Wurthman, a teacher of 
West New York, N. J., has inherited $525,000. 


The first thing she did was to buy a snappy 
looking red roadster. This strikes us as being 
more sensible than was the old townsman who 
when he suddenly became rich bought himself 
a circus. Elizabeth will have few tire troubles. 
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EDITORIAL 


ARE SCHOOL BOARDS INFORMED ON THE 
BOND ISSUE QUESTION? 

School administrative labors may be divided 
into two parts; namely, between the things 
that come up currently and constantly and are 
therefore treated as routine, and the things 
that come up occasionally and therefore are 
exceptional or unusual. 

Among the transactions that come up with 
less frequency, and yet demand the exercise of 
great caution and judgment, are those which 
deal with building projects and the financing 
of the same. The fact that a new schoolhouse 
must be constructed may be more easily deter- 
mined than the financial considerations which 
are involved in the project. The one is 
obvious; the other is frequently a real problem. 

One of these considerations relates to bond 
After the approval of a voting consti- 
tuencyv has been received, it is believed that the 


issues. 


hardest part of the project is met. The task 


of issuing and selling of the bonds is deemed 


an easy one. Not so. The question as to what 
kind of bond is to be issued is one which in 
itself deserves careful study. Shall it be a 


straight bond? Shall it be a sinking fund 
bond? Shall it be a serial bond? How will 
this or that plan of bond issue affect the 
immediate and ultimate finances of the system? 

These questions are not always best answered 
by a bond salesman or bond buyer who hap- 
pens along. He approaches the proposition 
from the standpoint of his house which deals 
in financial investments and which looks for 
the maximum of earnings. The answers must 
come from a more disinterested source. 

Here let it be said that every school board 
library should be equipped with a volume or 
two devoted to problems dealing with school 
finance. There are, at this time, some excel- 
lent books on the market which cover every 
phase of schoolhouse planning and financing. 
The latest and most practical book, as we recall 
now, on the subject under immediate discus- 
sion is entitled “School Bonds,” by John Guy 
Fowlkes. 

If it is true that the boards of education 
have not always engaged in sound financing 
when school building programs have _ been 
under consideration, then it also follows that 
the best 
constantly at their command, should be drawn 


counsel and guidance, which is 


into their service. A school system, in order 
to be deemed truly efficient, must not only 
spell progress in its professional labors, but 
must also manifest sound policies in its finan- 
cial operations. 
PRISON-MADE SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES 

The school supply industry of this country 
has for many years been exposed to the com- 
petition of prison-made goods produced by 
several state penitentiaries. The policy of state 
governments to enter into competition with 
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private enterprise, and thus pit convict labor 
against free labor, has in the past been severely 
criticized. 

The question has again risen in one of the 
western states. But, let it be said that the 
question is by no means new. It has been 
argued, pro and con, by legislative bodies, and 
we venture to say that the merits and demerits 
of the same have been fully exploited. 

It has been demonstrated most clearly that it 
is entirely against the spirit of our govern- 
ment to compete with private endeavor in 
commerce and industry. It has also been 
shown that the use of classroom paraphernalia 
made by outcasts in striped clothes is not par- 
ticularly inspiring to a school child. To occupy 
a school desk fashioned by a thief, or wave a 
flag made by a murderer, does not inspire 
elevating thoughts on the part of either teacher 
or pupil. 

And yet legislators have been told all these 
things, without, however, securing a change in 
the situation. The reason must be found in 
the arguments put forth by the prison authori- 
ties. The prisoner, they hold, must be em- 
ployed if he is not to perish physically and 
morally. The humanitarian spirit demands 
that his mind and body be employed. 

The state 
wishes to reduce the cost of prison mainte- 


Then there is the economic side. 
nance. The man power placed in its keeping, 
in order to protect society, may be profitably 
utilized. Hence, the prison is turned into a 
manufacturing plant. 

There can be no argument against the 


humanitarian policy of guarding prisoners 
Nor, can there 
be any legitimate opposition to an effort that 
will eventually turn the derelict back to society 
in the form of a better man. All thoughtful 
people are agreed that the state should make 


} ) 


the effort at least to restore the derelict to 


against the bane of idleness. 


self-respect and to useful service. 

3ut, the method employed by the state in 
chosing an industry or oceupation for its 
prisoners is subject to a wide difference of 
opinion. Primarily it ought not to compete 
with established industry in which the inter- 
ests of honest labor are involved. The free 
wage earner cannot compete with convict 
labor. Nor can the manufacturer meet the 
prices made by the penitentiary authorities. 

But, if the manufacturer of shoes, clothing, 
and of furniture may legitimately protest, on 
purely economic grounds, against the state’s 
interference with industrial enterprise, then 
the schools, compelled to buy prison-made 
goods, have a far better cause for objection. 
The man who goes to a store to buy shoes, 
clothing, or furniture does not ask where or by 
whom these things are made. 

The school authorities, that must accept 
prison-made goods because they must recognize 
the lowest bidder, cannot hide the origin of 
these products from their pupil constituency. 
The latter will know that convict labor has 
produced the school desks and the school para- 
phernalia which they use. 

A San Francisco manufacturer recently said: 
“The state prison at San Quentin, California, 
is turning out all kinds of school furniture, and 
of course, none of us can meet the competition. 
Worst of all, the prison is flooding the schools 
with flags. I should estimate that fully 40 per 
cent of the flags used in the schools are prison- 
made.” 

It requires no stretch of imagination to note 
the incongruity of associating in the child 
rnind the hand of the criminal with the national 
emblem. Whatever may be said in defense of 
a convict and in justification of the plea that 
he must be kept employed, it follows neverthe- 


less, that there is something more compelling 
in sentiment, and more especially where - jt 
touches the fancies and emotions of the rising 
generation. 

It is by no means a false or prudish notion 
which says that convicts must keep their hands 
off the things which enter into the immediate 
surroundings of school life. The criminal] 
must not be dignified in the child mind by 
being allowed to fashion the paraphernalia 
which both in sentiment and service aid in the 
training for useful citizenship. 

It is not so much a question here whether 
the manufacturers of school furniture and 
supplies can, or cannot compete with prison- 
made goods, as it is a question of instilling in 
the school youth of the land a wholesome appre- 
ciation of, and respect for, the handiwork of 
the free and honest labor. Sentiment here 
overshadows mere economic considerations. 
TWO CHAPTERS IN A SCHOOL SUPERIN.- 

TENDENT’S CAREER 

In the field of school administration there 
may be found the same temporary upheavals 
and flurries that are found in other lines of 
activity. While the main operations are goy- 
erned by laws, and the routine held under 
restrictive rules, and all designed to achieve 
order and regulation, the human element plays 
an important part nevertheless. 

Rules and regulations may become irksome 
on the one hand, or thoughtlessly violated on 
the other; division of authority may become 
blurred and violated with impugnity, and minor 
differences may grow into open breaches. The 
blame cannot, perhaps, be fastened upon any 


one in particular. Nobody and everybody is 


usually to blame. Things have simply gone out 
of touch and tune with each other. 

Chapters taken from the lives of school 
superintendents record some interesting stories 
which not only bear the touch of the dramatie, 


but frequently have a comie or tragie ending. 
? 
| 


They reveal a condition where the superintend- 


net becomes wedged in between opposing 


] 


minds who will not vield to each other. 


a professional spirit he may have 


Being 
imbued with 
to pull in one or the other direction only to 
aggravate the situation and render himself an 
impossible factor. 

We have seen superintendents retire under 
circumstances which were not only unfortunate 
for the school system, but more particularly 
disastrous to themselves. A professional career 
was apparently ruined. What school system, 
since the superintendent has been ignomi 
niously fired, would now employ him? 

It has always been our belief that the super- 
intendent who failed in one community could 
still become a positive success in another. If 
he met impossible conditions in one, he might 
find favorable conditions in another; if he was 
unable to cope with them in one community, he 
could master them in the other. The failure 
here may spell suecess there. 

Fortunately, there is a second chapter which 
demonstrates exactly the contention made. A 
number of instances have recently come to our 
attention where destructive clouds burst over a 
school superintendent in one community and a 
Here is 


a quotation which is typical of some of the 


bright skv favored him in the other. 


letters received: 

“You may recall my misfortune of a year 
ago. You urged courage and predicted better 
things. You said I would eventually secure 
the right place and the recognition that I 
deserved. All this and more has materialized 
in the year just closed. 


The board voluntarily 
added a $1,000 to my salary. The district 
voted a liberal sum for new grade buildings. 
The policy of progress I have championed 
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higher standards and greater efficiency all 
around—has been sustained. I am once more 
a schoolmaster who works with a cheerful 
energy, proud of his calling, and anxious to 
serve.” 

The conclusions drawn from these two chap- 
ters in the career of a school superintendent— 
or let us say, in the career of some school 
superintendents—demonstrates that boards of 
education in making superintendency changes 
should take into serious consideration the pro- 
fessional future of those involved. If changes 
are warranted, then let these be undertaken 
with the thought that the outgoing man may 
serve better elsewhere. 

A vindictive spirit which seeks to crush pro- 
fessional prestige in order to justify a dismissal 
is an injury to the cause of education. In 
instances, it is nothing short of criminal in 
that it destroys a reputation which is an asset 
as far as the educator is concerned and one 
which cannot be readily restored. This by no 
means argues that changes when made have 
not been justified; but it does argue that such 
ehanges can be effected without unfavorable 
publicity and without that punitive attitude 
hich tends to destroy rather than protect a 
ful career. 

HAS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT KEPT PACE 


WITH EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS? 
When the modern innovations, which have 





in recent years found their way into American 
school life, such as the junior high schools, 


] 


smtalli« 
nteiily? 


rence tests, platoon plans, and so forth, 
ire brought into contemplation one may well 
wonder whether the equipment and parapher- 


nalia which surrounds the student body has 


made equal progress. 

The subjeet opens an interesting chapter in 
the physical phases of school management as 
applied to this country. And when we say 
this country, we have in mind an American 
school plant as distinguished from the school 
plants of all other countries. If the system of 


popular edueation, as developed and exemplified 
n the United States, stands out as a distinctive 
ichievement in modern eivilization it is be- 
‘ause all the factors employed in its making 
Thus, the ques- 
tion propounded in the heading of this editorial 


have made their contribution. 
must be answered in the affirmative. 

Take for example, the modern school desk. 
Who remembers the old time wooden school 
It was 
Then note the evolu- 


desk and bench. Bench, ves; desk, no. 


an unsightly contraption. 


tion. The genius of the mechanic came into 
play. The box-like structure began to assume 


graceful form, the element of comfort and con- 
venience found expression. Service and prac 
y found recognition. Iron standards 
took the place of wooden bases. The little 


student was no longer dangled on a high seat, 


e+ 


tieabili 


ind the big student no longer crouched in a 
The adjustable idea asserted itself. 
a practical character, 
suel is the chair desk followed. Inventive 
genius shaped the school seat and desk so as to 
promote the physical well-being of the child. 
But. the artistic sense was not ignored. If the 
modern classroom is attractive in appearance, 

so because the furniture which graces it 


ww seat, 


Other innovations of 


has been designed with an eye to dignity in 
esign, as well as workmanship in construction. 
But, the progress made in serving the health, 
nfort, and safety of the schoolhouse inhabit- 
has gone far beyond the modern school 
di It finds expression in other items of 
hool equipment which include some remark- 
devices and innovations. 
here is the drinking fountain in the cor- 
r, the fresh air device near the window, the 
mming pool and the gymnasium, the cafe- 
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teria with its wholesome food, and the rest 
rooms. All designed to make for the physical 
well-being of the pupil. 

A distinctive contribution in the direction of 
orderliness and efficiency in school housekeep- 
ing is found in the storage of clothing, namely, 
the modern clothes locker. The confusion 
which formerly attended a huge student body 
in the placement of garments is_ happily 
obviated. The lockers are conveniently placed 
in the corridors. Their compactness and neat- 
ness in design adds rather than detracts from 
the appearance of the corridor. Their utility 
is established. 

Then there is the program clock. No doubt 
the inventor dreamed of the momentum and 
precision this device would lend to the opera- 
tion of a school plant. But, whatever the 
extent of his speculations may have been, no 
inventor has planned more wisely and realized 
his dreams into more practical form. 

Those familiar with the interior operations 
of a schoolhouse know also that a distinctive 
advancement was made through the introduc- 
tion of rubber, cork, and linoleum in stairways 
and corridors. While they promote safety, 
they also make for that silence which is so 
essential to classroom labors. 

Much might be said of other items of equip- 
ment which are found in and about a school- 
house. But, suffice it to say that the American 
manufacturer has been alert to the needs and 
desires of his time. The same spirit of enter- 
prise which has found its way into the various 
lines of industry has found full expression in 
the industries that serve the schools. 

If one were to examine the long list of 
inventions recorded in th patent office at Wash- 
ington, he would find that the inventor had 
bestowed much time and thought in scheming 
out devices designed to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the schools. While many of these are 
worthless, as found in any series of patented 
articles, out of them has come the practical 
and serviceable. 

The competitive spirit on the part of the 
manufacturer, together with an _ enlightened 
self-interest, may have been the mainspring of 
the progress achieved here. But, it is that 
spirit which moves the world, and the Ameri 
ean schools have been the beneficiaries, not 


only of the educator who forges valiantly 
towards service and achievement, but also of 
those far-seeing, practical men who provide 
with characteristic energy and enterprise the 


physical aids towards that end. 


ARE BOARDS OF EDUCATION UNFAIR TO 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS? 
In these columns our readers have from time 


to time found discussions on the relations 


which must govern boards of education and 


the professional workers. Whenever unfair 


practices against superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, have been engaged in by govern 
ing school bodies, we have criticized them 
openly and fearlessly, and have laid down the 
accepted ethics that should and must control. 


CEUUUOTEETENAEEAEAEEE EEE EUOEEGENEROEREDEOTEE TET TEEUE LETT EERO EE EAETERTTETOLUTET ED ETOE TENT EEEN CEE PEO TE TEOU REET EDEN C EE ER REE beet 


NUTRITION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Heredity may be considered the principal factor 
in the evolution of the human race. Environ- 
ment may modify heredity for better or worse. 
Among the social conditions operating to fix the 
characteristics of heredity, the nutrition of the 
race plays an important part. Animal experimen- 
tation has clearly shown the effect of underfeed- 
ing in certain essential food elements on the race. 

The prevalence of malnutrition among al! 
classes of school children, which is reported by 
different observers from all sections of the coun- 
try, indicates that the maintenance of good nutri- 
tion is a major health problem in the schools.— 
Dr. Talliaferro Clark, Washington, D. C. 
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Our observation has led us to believe that the 
number of cases where an outright injustice 
was perpetrated are exceptional and few. 
This, of course, does not minimize the injustice 
wherever it may assert itself, nor is the singu- 
lar case therefore less subject to condemnation. 
It is eminently unfair, however, to point to the 
exceptional and singular case and seek to 
convey the inference that is a proof of the 
existence of many similar cases. The exception 
by no means proves the rule, nor does the 
known existence of one case prove the unknown 
existence of many others. 

We have, during the past year, heard much 
of cases where school boards have indulged in 
regulations forbidding bobbed hair, lipsticks, 
and short skirts, and of dismissals based on 
dress conventions and personal habits. These 
cases, some of which have gained court noto- 
riety, have been but few in number. But, 
wherever school boards have adopted regula- 
tions affecting the conventions as to dress and 
personal habit they have been largely in re- 
sponse to community sentiment and not to 
peculiar school board notions. 


The charges so frequently made that politi- 
eal methods have been employed in the appoint- 
ment of teachers are always subject to 
condemnation. But, when we condemn a 
school board for playing favorites we must not 
forget the teacher that may have prompted 
it and thus became a party to the transaction. 


Unfairness, however, is not confined to the 
selection of teachers. It is also found in the 
dismissal of them. Some are dismissed for 
good reasons. others not. And what applies to 
teachers applies also to superintendents and 
principals. While some of them become the 
beneficiaries of favoritism, others become the 
victims thereof. The Indiana Teacher discuss- 
ing the subject says: 

“Nor are classroom teachers the only ones to 
suffer. We have in our files an astonishing col- 
lection of examples of mistreatment of superin- 
tendents. A few examples will suffice. In city 
A, the superintendent was discharged because he 
would not be a party to the improper expendi- 
ture of public money. In city B, a superintend- 
ent was appointed because of his weak and 
docile nature, in order to throw the management 
of the schools into the hands of the president 
of the school board. In city C, conditions were 
created by board action which forced a super- 
intendent to resign to save his self-respect, in 
order to make a place for a friend and hench- 
man of a dominant board member.” 

These things have happened, will happen 
again, and cannot be condemned too severely 
when they do happen. But, it is of some conse- 
quence to know whether they happen so often 
The writer of 
the above quotation does not say that these 


as to constitute a common evil. 


things have happened in one state or in a half 
dozen states, whether they have happened in 
one or a dozen years. 

As scrutinizing observers in the field of 
school entire 
country and extending over a period of years, 


administration, covering the 
we feel safe in saying that the cases of injus- 
tice practiced by school boards against the pro- 
The latter 
are more frequently exposed to the whims of 


fessional workers, are few indeed. 


unreasonable parents and to the unreason of 
whimsical students than to the unfairness of 
school board members, or to irritating board 
regulations. 

The average board of education aims to be 
fair and just, and, on the whole, the relations 
hetween the several factors making up a school 
system are characterized by equity and har- 
mony Where injustice comes to the surface 

must be rebuked. At the same time, there 
must be a clear distinction between the excep- 
tion and the rule. 
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The First Teachers’ Meeting 


Principal Arthur Schubert, Hartford, Wis. 


Now is the time when suggestions to admin 


istrators of small high schools as to the opening 


of the school year may not come amiss. There 


are still many schools which dispense with the 
meeting of all teachers preceding the first day 
of school; subsequently there is still much con- 
fusion coincident with the annual resumption 


of school activities. The vearly teacher turn 


over, that symptom of educational instability, 


is still very large, and in September every 


school has its quota of neweomers to its teach 


viees will know 


ing force. Few of these n 


what is expected of them. what is the policy of 
they will 


the school to which they have Cone 


know what they will be 


been told 
supposed 


hardly they are at; 
hey will have 


path of 


the blind; 


(oOnee 


working 1n 
nothing. again heir 
progress will wend its 


have to weary way 


inderbrush of trial 


been 


confusion of teachers has spread to the pups, 


through the and error. In 


the past the result has re grrettable: the 


and teachers and pupils alike have blamed the 
supervising principal for the existing pande 
monium. And thus the seed from which grows 
lack Tr ¢ peratio! d lac f eoord itor 
was firm mpial ed 

| ( I fra | sort if irs ( ers eet 
proper planned id administered, ( 
great dea! to eliminate a future lac] I 


( pe ration and ecoordil ation 


First of all, the we rk of the first teachers’ 


meeting should suppis thie principal with al 


pe rsonal data eoncerning eactl teacher oO! the 


force informatio1 wil ich at hit desire or 
wi) ch may he ( ed Tor if tne Pre minary 


ee r Souther 


rt} er reports 


Such nformat gained at the beginning of 
the vear \ i] > ‘ i greut at | if time labor. 
and possible irritation later The following 
form has fil ed the ~p Irpos¢ il mur so} oo] dmir 
ably for some years 
A 
TEACHER'S QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please return on first day of school 


Name in full 
Date of Birth Day 
Month 
Height 
Nationality 
Education: 
a Schools attended 
County School 
High School 
3 Normal School 
4 College 


e 


5. University 


Year 
Weight 
Place of Birth 
Total No. of Years 


t Date of graduation: 
Rural School 
2 High Schoo 
3 Normal School 
4 College 


5. University 


c Names of schools above High School 
whence graduated: 


a No. of years above eighth 
grade: 


d Have you attended Summer School? 
1 Where? 
2 When? 


e What degrees do you hold? 
1 Kind 
2. When received 
3 No. of hours ir 


Education 


f. Have you done any graduate work? 
1 Where? 
When? 
3 In what department? 
4 Special honors 


Certification: 
a. Grade of license (s) held 
b. Kind of special license 
ce. Date issued: ‘ 
d. Date of expiration: 
e. Are you a Senior Teacher? 
f. Are you a Junior Teacher? 


Experience: 
a No. of years taught n this Com 
munity - : 
b No. of years taught this State 
c No. of years taught in other 
1 Where? ; , 
d. Total years of experience 


tates. 


Teaching: 
a Subjects you are now teaching: 


my -éi wen donde Soak Sb abeeiadasésen®’ 6624000808 
i 
Salary: 
a Per month $ 
b Per year $ 


Professional: 
a. Membership in professional 


ers associations 


teach 


Address: 

a. Your permanent address 

b Your local address 

e. Your local Telephone Number 


Administrative: 
a What afternoon do you designate 
as your afternoon back for deten 
tion and make-up work? 


Now then, 


What ought a principal to consider 


with his co-workers at an annual first teachers’ 


meeting ¢ That meeting in September is the 
first contact of the principal with his teachers, 
new and old, whi ire to be his departmental 
heads for the ensuing year. The atmosphere 
hat 1s created here wi irgely determine the 
ence that ntact should he electrifving 
nspiring, and business-like Phe nd ther 
the S d imbibe the spi id glean some 
ni I the poliey tl S pal nd pareel of 
i@ system Tor w the supe! ending pri 


eipal is responsible 


Schedule and Program 


| nader this ( d achers she ild he made 
tho. 9 d the ns-and ts of 
hie d \ pe! ad sched é tie pec rifties if 
the clock system, the 1 itine i d manner of 
i1KINSs attendanes when opening and closing 
. ond . ,, 
the sess et Here. t offers itself an op 
. a , . 1 

portunits ti insist Kindly, but firmiv tnat 
teachers be prom) tendance as we is in 
ther si | tments If teachers ar 
prompt ind punet 2 eY red-blooded 


ig DOVS and girls need 
gher-ups” for a perfectly 

ilid excuse, For that reason, teache rs should 
} 1 ti 


Le requested report to the office ll cease of 


tardiness, not because Mr. Principal wants to 





sh \ his 1utNnor! t { mn 
but because it is pedagogiecally right. Better 
stil if the point is  smiling!ly broached, 
teachers will agree unanimously with their 
superintendent that they should be at their 
desks and ready for rk thirty (or fifteen) 
minutes before the opening of the session. If 
such is not the eustom of the teaching corps, 
recitation periods are likely to become times 


when the fun begins and never stops, rather 


than times when study and application and 


of the dav. As in the 


of sickness or 


earnestness are the order 


ease of tardiness, so in the case 


otherwise enforced absence, teachers should be 
asked to notify the office at the earliest moment 
possible. 


If the principal knows of a teacher’s 


prospective absence early enough, he ean be- 
a veritable “joy-killer,” a business, how- 


under the 


come 


ever, which circumstanees up for 


consideration is a perfectly legitimate business. 
Much confusion and many disciplinary troubles 
th Is be 


may 


prevented; of this we may be 


assured. 
Free Periods 
practice still 


There is a persevered in by 


many masculine and feminine “school-mar’ms,” 


a practice which much and just 


provokes 
criticism. In some of our towns teachers per- 
ambulate along Main Street during their “free 
periods,” seemingly innocent, uneonscious, 
unaware of the professional crime which they 
are committing the public. In fact, 
their crime is destructive of the very ethies of 
their own high calling. 


more fatal. 


against 


No practice could be 
The public feels and has a right 


to feel that teachers are paid to stay on the 
job during school hours. The well-intentioned 
principal who has the reputation of teachers 
and school at heart will insist that all teachers 
be in the school 


building at all times while 


school is in session. It is needless to say, of 
course, that cases of sickness and emergency 
are excepted. ; 

Teachers’ “free periods” are intended for 
their physical benefit; they should be employed, 
therefore, for purposes in keeping with that 
intention. By 
work or personal 


part of the 


no means should embroidery 
correspondence become a 


teacher’s routine during the free 
period, even though these matters of personal 
business would lighten the cares and worries of 
the too social and_ too 


members of the sisterhood. 


bridge club minded 


Classroom Procedure 
lhe next point, classroom procedure, the last 
of this paper, should unquestionably find a 


place in the d Sscusslon of the first teachers’ 


meeting For th clearness, class- 


purpose of 
room procedure is readily divided into three 


steps: (1) taking attendance; (2) maintain- 


ing discipline; (3) teaching 

1 Taking Atte anc Every seh ficial 
ky how mportant is f teachers and 
fies { ke p rate record I attendance 
and Ss er grades The vriter has the str ng 
econvictior bsent f should be the most 


rked and noted” pupils. Yet the large ma- 


rity gh s teachers are interested 
e pupils reporting present for the 
recitatior Those ibset re shame fully for- 
gotten. Often. not even the slightest notice is 
marked into the class-book as a silent reminder 


tested on this or 


that esson tw I ence It is a 
strange « ( denet t ey \ ot 
r¢ dil d shamef reets her it ent 
nerubs s: she vl mos ciferously ind 
venement inveighs against those “disrespect- 
ful, disobedient, | brats Teachers should 
be urged and reurged ? Laker itendance every 
lay at the beginning j ass 

Some teachers have made it their unromantiec 
custom to ¢ca the 1 daily, be that September, 
December, or June, wavs the same: vester 
day, today, and forever Obviously. waste of 
precious time and _ psychologica pportunities 


7 
| 


is the result. A roll eall by the lar 


teacher 


regu 


after the first month of school speaks 


louder and more truthfully concerning the 
i than her red 
slippers or her shingled “bob.” To 
eliminate this wasteful, lazy eall of the 


qualifications of that teacher 
leather 
roll, to 
attendance and add to 


of it, a definite s 


facilitate the taking of 
the accuracy ‘ating plan is 


indispensable. It saves time and energy and 
eliminates the ludicrous expedient of making 
eall. A unified 


desirable: 


time pass by way of the roll 

heading like the following is verv 

Seating Plan 
Teacher:.. 
Period: 


Subject:... 
CRO CS icceixs 


In case a given class meets in more than one 


room week, there should be one 


during the 


seating plan for every room. It is a wise pro- 


vision to ask all teachers to leave their seating 
Now, if all the 
plans of every room are arranged in the order 
of the periods, 
ready, on her mark, 
tasks. Thus the 
problem of taking 
minimum. 


plans in some specifie place. 


school each teacher will be 
set and eager to go to her 
and 


attendance is 


usual time-consuming 


reduced to a 
2. Maintainina Discipline. The question < f 
maintaining discipline does not permit itself to 


be disposed of quite so easily and accurately. 

When it is disposed 

be quite so certain that it will not appear again 
(Concluded on Page 68) 


f for a time, one cannot 
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Che photograph shows the Fresh Air Room of the Sixth Ward Grade 
School in Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Architect: Louis Holmes Boynton 
The flox r is Sanitary, quiet, re silient Gold-Seal Battle ship 
one of the several types of Bonded Floors particularly suit 


able for schools. 







~ org 





The best is none too good—when you're 


selecting the floor of your school! 

For a school floor has to meet so many 
requirements — comfort, beauty, durability, 
economy. Most important of all, it must be 
clean—easy to keep sanitary, free from disease- 
laden germs and dust. 

In choosing the floor that has all these 
varied qualities you need the advice of floor- 
ing experts—men familiar with the flooring 
needs of every type of building. 

Just this kind of assistance Bonded Floors 


Company is prepared to give you with- 


= 
d =e j ras 
~< ae = 14 : - R 
i N: trey A Surety Bond with Every Floor 
eae Py ig ] > Final assurance of floor satisfaction is 
2/2 dW & the Surety Bond issued by the U. S. 


Pi fl Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which 
y goes with every floor laid according to 
Bonded Floors specifications. The bond 
insures freedom from repairexpensedue 
to defects in materials or workmanship. 





out charge andentirely without obligation. 
Our flooring engineers— experts of many 
years experience—are at your disposal for 
consultation on any phase of your floor 


problem. 


And this is but one form of the service 
of Bonded Floors Company, which includes 
scientific installation of the highest grade 
flooring materials, skilled workmanship 


and a bond 


against repair expense ! 


guaranty protecting you 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Division of Congoleum Company, Inc. 
Manufacturers + Engineers - Contractors 
Main Offices: 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
York Bostor Philadelphia Detroit 


Kansas Cit San Francisco los Angeles 


Cleveland 


(Distributors in other principal cities ) 


DED FLOOR 


The following types of resilient floors are installed by this company and bonded by the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company:—Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum, Gold-Seal Tread- 
lite Tile, Gold-Seal Cork Carpet, Gold-Seal Rubber Tile, Gold-Seal Natural Cork Tile 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 








ure of all. 


that our 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 





B-11\% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 





BANGOR, PA. 











THE WISDOM OF PURCHASING 


Does not consist in buying that which is of- 
fered at a “bargain price 


Buying “cheap” 
are two different things—that is why lan- 
guage has two different words for them. 


We would like you to verify our statement, 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
Are the most economical you can buy, consid- 
ering the word “‘economical”’ in its true sense. 
it is finished with a beautiful velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and 
reading a relief to the eyes of the students 
and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency 
with the utmost of economy. 

These are but a few of the advantages. 

Before 


b ards, 


you spend a dollar for 
you should read our book “How 
Lo Judge, 


boards ss 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


Worth Building 


” 


—at the lowest fig- 


and buying ‘“‘economically” 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Black- 


Install Black- 
Write for your copy today. 


Specify, and 


Easton, Pa. 














(Concluded from Page 66) 
and again. Discipline is the ever-present hole in 
the educational doughnut; it is the sin of com 
mission on the part of pupils and the sin of 
teachers; ind 
truthful 


omission on the 
and anon it 
Kipling: 


part ot ever 


verifies that axiom of 


“The sin ye do by two and two 


Ye must pay for one by one!” 
who 


self-righteous teachers 


that 


Many are the 
live under the proper 
and cooperation from the principal means that 


delusion support 
he should do all their disciplinary “dirty work.” 
if that 


youngsters is 


Even some principals act at times as 


long line of watchful, waiting 
and should be 


business. For that 


their most important school 


very reason, the principal 


mind of 


the responsibility for the 


should impress upon the heart and 
his co-laborers that 
administration of the school or the system rests 
upon him; but that the responsibility of main 
taining discipline in the classroom is theirs, 
and theirs only. Special disciplinary problems 
indeed ought to become the subjects for confer 
ence between teacher and principal; but never 
should he find it necessary to do the teacher’s 
that they 

kind of 


them: but be sure that 


work for her. Some teachers insist 


have a right to maintain their “own 


Well, let 


cipline 


discipline.” 
it ws di 
8. Teaching 
important part of the 
cedure 
done efficiently 
out a satisfactory 
and without that 
and that right attitude of pupils 
together we call discipline. So 
attendance and while main 
best of teachers 


The third and by far the most 
teacher’s classroom pro 
That 
effectively, however, with 
hod of taking attendance 

atmosphere in the 


should be teaching. eannot be 


classroom 
which then, 
mly after taking 


taining discipline can the 


really teach [here is a vast difference between 


keeping a class and teaching a class. » Some 


were the acme of the art 


¢ 


eachers act as if it 


ot teaching to announce the page where the 
lesson begins and the page where the lesson 
ends: thev belong to the human _ book-mark 


k-mark after all is 
We all admit that 
li truth and 
pupils: the 
If any, the 
placed on the sec 


class and forget that a_ bo 


only a 


serap of 
should bring the light of 


tvpes of 


paper 
teaching 
understanding to three 


good, the medicore, and the poor. 
greater emphasis should be 
ond and_ third 


ightning should never strike twice in the same 


tv pes. Surely, the teacher’s 


ht and studious boys 


pl we so far as the brig 


and girls of a class are co 


neerned./ The aim of 
all teaching is to help our think 
better and straighter, to think the how and the 
of things, to give them a broader spiritual, 


moral, and intellectual outlook upon the great 


youth To 


VW hy 


realities and purposes of life, to feel more 


deeply the right and wrong of things, and to 


larger concept of 
toward the Creator, the state, 
To make this aim a 


reality should be the task of the teacher’ The 


develop his conscience to a 
his responsibilits 


his neighbor, and himself. 


following suggestions in the form of ten posi 


tive rules for teachers though perhaps trite 


TOCEUOOUEUETEAECE CUCU TOEUEDEOEDECEOETESERTEDECECECODUOUREREESOREEEEETESOEEUELESEROREOEEU REESE DUOOEEROELEOUETE RUE E RECT RC COREA eee 


LIFE OF A TEXTBOOK 

The life of a textbook is short; there is con- 
stant need of modernization here as well as in 
the curricula. The cost of this modernization 
will be met when the public is aware of its im- 
portance. It can scarcely be expected that the 
publisher will ignore the commercial aspect of 
his work and, in the true missionary spirit, give 
us books quite up to accepted standards however 
much he may love his fellow man. Educators 
and publishers alike will find prosperity in edu- 
cating the public to the highest standards of 
textbook making.—Carleton E. Douglas, assist- 
ant superintendent, Balimore, Md. 


COCUEEOEREREDEGEDELONTEOLOLEUCEADORNOETEOOOERTEONOEEOOGECEOREOEOETEDOOODOCORUEOEOEO I Oeotec ene eerions 


inayv serve to summarize this third and most im 


portant step in our classroom procedure 


Summary 
1. At times—a good many  times—teach 


away from and without your textbook 


2. Give your pupils enough—not too much— 


to do; then require that your assignment be 


executed with accuracy, care, and inderstand 


ing 
3. Insist upon a high standard of work; do 
not let down the bars 
t. Insist on complete and sufficient answers 
5. Teach your pupils to think, not guess 


6. So far as possible, test their thinking 
and their preparation daily. 
reference 


7. Use the world about you as a 


book for your text. 
8. Let the pupils know that you are re 
soureeful; it will mean greater application on 
their part. 

9. Unfold to your pupils new ideals; out of 
them will grow character. 

10. Remember 


and dignity; the assumption of the one and 


your, personal responsibility 


the practice of the other will bring you the 
wholesome respect of your pupils forever and 
for aye 

considera 


The teachers’ questionaire, the 


sched e and program, of teachers 


nd of 
Ait - | 


no means cover the 


tions of 
“free periods,” a classroom procedure by 
possibilities of topies for 
suggestion and discussion; the foregoing may, 
If they 
the vision of some faculty 
ereater efficiency, 
faculty in 


however, offer some helps and hints. 


but serve to enlarge 


somewhere and bring about 


greater leadership in serviee, that 


the future will not dread quite so much the 


traditional tedi m f that first teachers’ meet- 


ing 
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The new pupil twisted his cap and smiled 
uneasily as the principal examined the cre- 
dentials. At last he found his voice. “‘May 
I start this morning, sir P”’ 


‘‘Hm—why—yes, Henry, everything here 
seems to be all right. I'll tell Miss Mason 
that you'll be with her the next period.” 


Turning to the P-A-X telephone on his desk, 
the principal lifted the receiver and gave 
the dial two quick turns. Atonce he had 
a direct connection with the history teacher 
in room 48. ‘““Good morning, Miss Mason, I 
have a new pupil for you, next period. 
Henry Carrothers is the name— You wish 
him to bring a notebookand pencil? — Thank 
you, Miss Mason. What’s that? The room 
ischilly? I’ll attend tothatfor youatonce.” 


Releasing the connection to Miss Mason, 
the principal dialed the number of the 
power house. Again the P-A-X gave him 
an instant, accurate and automatic con- 
nection. Again the P-A-X made it con- 
venient for him to discuss and settle at once 
amatter of school business. Time was saved 
and messenger service avoided. 





In hundreds of modern schools, the rou- 
tine of administration is facilitated by this, 
the fastest and most complete intercommu- 
nicating system known. At any hour of the 
day it permits principal, teachers and build- 
ing employees to have direct telephone 
conversation with any room or department 
of the school. Connections are made in 5 
seconds or less. There is no operator to 
cause delays, errors or “listen in”’ on con- 
versations. 


Besides interior telephony the P-A-X in- 
cludes a conference wire (by means of 
which emergency “‘meetings’’ may be held 
between the principal and any number of 
teachers with everyone seated at his own 
desk) and other specific services to speed 
up routine and heighten the efficiency of 
the entire staff. 


Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive 
P-A-X system, especially designed for the 
smaller school in which the larger, more 
comprehensive P-A-X is not justified. The 
system provides the advantages of the 
P-A-X service at the lowest possible cost. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. For more than 30 years the engineers, designers and manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone in use the world over. 
Home Office and Factory, Chicago, Iil., Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 21 East Fortieth St.; CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bidg. Representa- 


tives in all principal cities. /n Canada —Address: Northern Electric Co., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. Abroad— Address: International 
Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England In Australia Address: Automatic Tele- 
phones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh 5St., Sydney, Australia 
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To Classroom or “Power House in 5 Seconds. 


The P-A-X is similar to 
the Automatic Telephone 
equipment being so widely 
adopted for city service. It 
augments and completes 
but neither supplants nor 
connects with local or long 
distance telephone service. 
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Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 108 ROBINSON AVE. 


resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


house deadening sent on 








School Lands and Funds 

Under the North Carolina public laws of 1923, 
c. 136, § 28 et seq., and section 59 et seq., con- 
ferring upon the county board of education the 
authority to supervise the school system, and 
involving the duty of selecting sites and con- 
structing schoolhouses, and courts will not direct 
the discretion involved in the performance of 
such duty in the absence of gross abuse.—Mc- 
Innish v. Board of Education of Hoke County, 
122 S. E. 182, N. C. 

The courts have no jurisdiction of any matter 
growing out of an administration of the school 
laws until the aggrieved party has prosecuted his 
appeal through the boards provided by law for 
that purpose.—Bevers v. Winfrey, 260 S. W. 627, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

Determination of the question of the location 
of a high school is a matter of administration 
of school laws, and courts have no jurisdiction 
until the aggrieved party has prosecuted an 
appeal through the various boards and officers 
provided by law for that purpose.—Bevers v. 
Winfrey, 260 S. W. 627, Tex. Civ. App. 

Schools and School Districts 

An ordinance creating new school districts 
within a parish (county) school district is held 
in violation of the Louisiana act No. 152 of 1920, 
§ 2, where such newly created districts over- 
lap existing districts—-Hinton v. Winn Parish 
School Board, 99 So. 523, La. 

Every reasonable presumption is indulged in 
favor of the validity of a school district, and the 
same will not be held invalid, unless it clearly 
appears that pupils residing in the district can- 
not avail themselves of the school privileges.— 
People v. Suess, 143 N. E. 462, II. 

Evidence as to the condition of roads and 
opportunity for attendance afforded pupils is 
held insufficient to establish the invalidity, for 
lack of compactness and contiguity, of a district. 
—People v. Bowman, 143 N. E. 390, II. 












Structural Slate Is 
Especially Adapted 
For Sanitary Installations 





Stairways, Toilet Enclosures, 
Shower Stalls, Urinal Stalls, Sinks, 
Tubs, Laboratory Tops, Floors, 
Blackboards show no trace of wear 
t. when made of Structural Slate. 


Quiet rooms are 


| 
4 
Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quil 





Year in and year out Structural 
Slate resists time and hard usage. 

Interesting literature on Struc- 
tural Slate will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 











STRUCTURAL SLATE 








Deena 

















A school district, which because of its size or 
road conditions does not enable children of 
school age to travel from their homes in a rea- 
sonable length of time and with a reasonable 
degree of comfort, is invalid, though the district 
will not be held invalid because the schoolhouse 
is not equally accessible to every prospective 
pupil.—People v. Suess, 143 N. E. 462, Il. 

A school district including within its boun- 
daries three incorporated villages, one of which 
was six miles from the village in which the 
schoolhouse was located, and was separated from 
it by a narrow and hilly road, which for several 
weeks each year was nearly impassable, is held 
invalid, as not affording to all pupils of school 
age reasonable opportunity to attend.—People v. 
Suess, 143 N. E. 462, II. 

A community high school district rectangular 
in form, eight miles long by six and one-half 
miles wide, is held, so far as its size was con- 
cerned, independent of other matters, sufficiently 
compact and contiguous.—People v. Rote, 143 N. 
E. 492, Ill. 

Evidence as to the means of travel afforded by 
roads within a school district eight miles long, 
six and one-half miles wide, with the schoolhouse 
located within a mile of the geographical center, 
and as to the location of surrounding commun- 
ity centers, is held insufficient to establish the 
invalidity of the district for failure to constitute 
a community center for school purposes; the 
term “community” so used being intended to 
apply to school purposes, and not to other habits 
of residents of the district——People v. Rote, 143 
N. E. 492, Ill. 

School District Government 

The legislature has provided a method by 
which all questions affecting the administration 
of the school law shall be reviewed first by the 
school authorities, giving to all aggrieved parties 
the right to appeal from the decisions of sub- 
ordinate boards to the highest authority within 
the school system, the state board of education, 
and there is no limitation on the authority of 
these boards to review the action of subordinate 
school authorities on the different questions aris- 
ing in the administration of the school law, 
whether such action be of a discretionary nature 
or purely ministerial—Bevers v. Winfrey, 260 
S. W. 627, Tex. Civ. App. 

In an action against the trustees of an inde- 


pendent school district to restrain the construc- 
tion of a high school in a certain place, and not 
in a place provided by the final order of state 
superintendent, it is held that the answer was in 
no sense an appeal from, or a direct attack 
against, the order of the superintendent.— 
Bevers v. Winfrey, 260 S. W. 627, Tex. Civ. App. 

There is no given time within which as a 
matter of law an appeal must be perfected from 
one educational department to another, but the 
facts of each particular case must be looked to, 
and the aggrieved party must with diligence 
prosecute his appeal, having due regard to the 
rights of his opponent and the interests of the 
general public.—Abshire v. State, 260 S. W. 635, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

Where the final order was made by the state 
board of education on October 17th, and the 
aggrieved party filed an answer to the petition 
for a mandamus to enforce the order of the 
board on the 26th day of November following, 
thereby delaying 39 days in perfecting an appeal 
from the decision of the board, it is held that it 
cannot be said as a matter of law that an un- 
reasonable time elapsed and that defendants had 
abandoned an appeal.—Abshire v. State, 260 S. 
W. 635, Tex. Civ. App. 

When the state board of education renders a 
decision on an appeal after hearing both parties 
to the controversy, from which decision there is 
no appeal, it is conclusively presumed that all 
the facts which might have been urged against 
the judgment, or against an application for a 
mandamus to enforce the said judgment were 
heard and disposed of by the state board of edu- 
cation.—Abshire v. State, 260 S. W. 635, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

The superintendent of schools in a town under 
the Rhode Island general laws of 1923, c. 70, 
§ 10, the chief administrative agent of the school 
committee, notice to him that the special com- 
mittee of the town meeting is proceeding with 
the enlargement of a schoolhouse is notice to the 
school committee.—Murphy v. Duffy, 124, A. 103, 
R. I. 

Any communication of the contractor for addi- 
tional rooms for a schoolhouse, before commenc- 
ing work, to superintendent of schools, asking if 
there would be any objection by the school com- 
mittee to the work, was notice to such commit- 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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When Canada Looks to Southern Indiana 
for Building Stone— 


it is a tribute both to the beauty of Indiana Limestone and 
the faith of architects in its sound structural qualities. 





Hamilton Technical Institute, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Witton 


The Hamilton Technical Institute at Hamilton,Ontario, shows 
the effective manner in which Indiana Limestone may be used 
in combination with other materials. Especially beautiful are 
the four great pillars of Indiana Limestone forming the entrance. 


A large number of school buildings in this country and 
Canada, when not constructed entirely of Indiana Limestone, 
are given an air of distinction by using it in the same manner 
as is here illustrated. There is no other material that will so 
satisfactorily enhance the beauty of an architect’s design. 
There is none that can be so easily worked, when carving 
or ornamentation is desired, or that has such remarkable 
weathering qualities as Indiana Limestone. 


r | 7 ao Se 
| The latest addition to the Indiana Limestone library, a booklet = ea = 


| showing this country’s finest Indiana Limestone school buildings, ain tod 

é : 7 m as permanent evidence that 
GY! is just off the press and will be sent free upon request. Indiana limestone is the world’s most 
| Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 780, Bedford, Indiana | ape rer 
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The Pyramids remain today 


material. 








SERVICE BUREAUS IN 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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[ CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
iI EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 
| Cooperatir g with architect and super ntendent 
t nimum cost 
Formerly State Supe'vsor of Secondary Educaton, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 


HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL 


| o meet ali needs at rr 
} 
| 


Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 


A. M. ALEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
| Telephone: Penna 3140 


| BONSACK & PEARCE 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
| Services by School Specialists 





i 
Republic Building St. Louis, Mo | 


n SS = 


B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 
SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS | 


Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


atl . ji 
bs a Routt 
SUTTON & ROUTT 

Architects & Engineers 


School Specialists 


Byron Sutton 


Vincennes nd 


ED J. LOMASNEY ‘| 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 





Heating Ventilating Power 
| 456 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. i 
HT Practice limited to designing and superintendence. 
] Se e available to architects and schoo! boards 
| 





E. VERNON HILL COMPANY 
AEROLOGISTS 
Specialists in testing, charting, analysing and 


correcting the Ventilation of schoo 


buildings 
64 W. Randolph St Chicago 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind 








H.A.UNDERWOOD A.S.H.E. A.L. BENEKER, A. T. a 


Eng Architect 
H. A. UNDERWOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 

H RALEIGH, N. C 


| Specialists in Educationa! Institutional B tings 
i} An organization of Registered Architects and En 
1] Specialists in heating and power eng 
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tee, through its executive agent, that before 
commencing the work the contractor desired the 
official sanction of the committee, making it the 
committee’s duty, if it did not approve the loca- 
tion of the new rooms, to so notify him, and not 
let him proceed to his damage.—Murphy v. 
Duffy, 124 A. 103, R. I. 

Members of boards of education are individu- 
ally liable for any indebtedness incurred by con- 
tracts of the board with teachers for salaries, 
which in amount exceed the estimate as ap- 
proved by the excise board for the fiscal year for 
such purposes.—Lacey v. Board of Education of 
School Dist. A., City of Anadarko, 224 P. 712, 
Okla. 

School District Property 

The adding to a schoolhouse of a second story 
is new “construction,” within the jurisdiction of 
a town meeting, under the Rhode Island public 
laws of 1909, c. 66, § 3 (Rhode Island general 
laws of 1923, c. 69, § 2), to provide schoolhouses, 
and not “repairs” of which, under the Rhode 
Island public laws of 1917, c. 1521, § 3 (general 
laws of 1923, c. 70, § 3), the school committee 
would have jurisdiction——Murphy v. Duffy, 124 
A. 108, R. I. 

A final order made by the state board of 
education on an appeal from decisions of sub- 
ordinate boards and authorities is binding on all 
interested parties as fully and as completely as 
a judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction, 
and such order must be obeyed in all its forms, 
unless modified or set aside by an appeal to the 
courts.—Bevers v. Winfrey, 260 S. W. 627, Tex. 
Civ. App. ; 

An order of the state board of education on 
an appeal, in a controversy as to the location of 
a high school, “half way between” two towns, Is 
held not void as being indefinite and uncertain.— 
Bevers v. Winfrey, 260 S. W. 627, Tex. Civ. App. 

Duties imposed on school boards composed of a 
number of persons cannot be discharged by a 
part of the members of the board; nor can a con- 
tract be made by a part of the members unless at 
a regular meeting or one called after notice 
given.—Midland Chemical Laboratories v. School 
Dist. of North Little Rock, 260 S. W. 726, Ark. 

Where a school building contract provided, for 
retention of fifteen per cent of the price for sixty 
davs after the completion and acceptance, the 
school district’s failure to retain the payment 
for such time was a wrong on subcontractors 
and materialmen who, under the Iowa code, 
€ 3102, as amended by the acts of the lowa 38th 
general assembly, c. 380, § 2, had sixty days for 


filing claims, and rendered the school district 
liable to them to the extent of such fifteen per 
cent, notwithstanding provisions in the contract 
that no contractual relation with, or obligation 
to, subcontractors was created, as such pro- 
visions only applied after the expiration of the 
sixty days.—C. E. Stukas & Sons v. Miller & 
Ladehoff, 198 N. W. 65, Ia. 

Where a registered pupil, while playing on 
wire mesh covering of stair well in school yard, 
fell through the hole therein to the stairs below, 
resulting in his death, and the board of education 
had knowledge three weeks before the accident 
that the roof was in disrepair, it is held that 
though pupils had been forbidden to go on the 
covering, deceased was not a trespasser, and 
proximate cause of the injuries was the condition 
of the roof, and not that he was playing thereon. 

Brasmajian v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 204 N. Y. S. 263, N. Y. Sup. 

School District Claims and Actions 

Evidence that a salesman for a_ chemical 
laboratory, on approaching one of the four mem- 
bers of a purchasing committee of a_ school 
board, was directed to another member, and that 
such second member signed an order for goods, 
is held insufficient to establish a contract binding 
on the district, though it be conceded that the 
amount involved was within the power of the 
purchasing committee to expend without refer- 
ring to the board as a whole.—Midland Chemical 
Laboratories v. School Dist. of Little Rock, 260 
S. W. 726, Ark. 

Teachers 

Under the Oklahoma complete statutes of 
1921, § 8638, boards of education have no power 
nor authority to enter into contracts with school 
teachers for salaries, which, in amount, exceed 
the estimate as approved by the excise board for 
the fiscal year for such purposes.—Lacey v. 
Board of Education of School Dist. A., City of 
Anadarko, 224 P. 712, Okla. 

Pupils 

Where two high school districts lie in more 
than one county, a pupil must have the approval 
of the county superintendents of all counties 
involved, before he may attend a high school in 
a district other than the one in which he resides 
at the expense of his district, under the Illinois 
school law, § 96.—Board of Education of Blue 
Mound Community High School Dist. No. 147, 
Macon County v. Board of Education of Stoning- 
ton Community High School Dist. No. 304, 
Christian County, 143 N. E. 444, Ill. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., a school principal, 
named G. Russell Brown, also held the office of 
justice of the peace. It has been discovered 
now that, in accordance with an opinion ren- 
dered by the attorney general of the state, the 
two public positions cannot be held by one and 
the same person. 

A student named Gilbert T. Humphreyville 
has brought legal action against the school 
board of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, compelling that 
body to issue him a high school diploma. He 
holds that he completed the prescribed high 
school course, but that the diploma was denied 
him because he declined to deliver an oration at 
the commencement exercises. He explains that 
he declined to speak owing to the fact that he 
stutters. 

A bill in the Georgia legislature to reduce 
the membership of the county boards of educa- 
tion and elect the superintendent by popular 
vote was withdrawn. 

Some of the Wisconsin school boards have 
run short of the amounts appropriated for 
teachers’ salaries. The attorney general’s office 
has decided that boards are empowered to in- 
crease the expenditures for salaries as this may 
be deemed necessary and draw upon other funds 
for the additional amounts needed. 

J. B. Tucker, a school principal who was 
dismissed by the Pittsburg, Kansas, board of 
education brought a suit against that body. The 
board charges him with incompetence and dis- 
loyalty. 

The Ashley, Pa., board of education asked 
Superintendent A. P. Cope to resign which 
he refused to do, employing legal services to 
defend his cause. He has two more years to 
serve at a salary of $3,500 a year. His friends 
claim that the board action was unjustified. 

It develops in Colorado that the constitu- 
tion practically nullifies compulsory education. 
The educators of the state are considerably dis- 
turbed over the situation. The section in the 
constitution applying to school attendance reads: 
“The general assembly may require, by law, 
that every child of sufficient mental and physical 
ability shall attend the public school, during the 
period between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, for a time equivalent to three years, un- 
less educated by other means. That is the 


gravest blow dealt education since public schools 

were created in Colorado,” declared Mary C. C. 

Bradford, superintendent of public instruction. 

“It is a shocking revelation that schoolmen, law- 
(Concluded on Page 74) 
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Why Your School Will Benefit 
By This Firesafe Construction 


Your school is entitled to the best you can buy, the 
pupils to all the protection you can throw around 
them. 





Truscon Steel Joists give the necessary fire pro 

tection to schools tor the large city or country dis 
tricts. Steel Joists have been used in approximately 
15,000 buildings (scores of them schools), and have 
withstood severe fires. 
They give a building soundproof qualities, so es 
sential to study. They make a permanent rigid 
construction which will stand up under the hardest 
usage for years. 

Practical 

chester, 


Truscon Steel Joists are easily and quickly handled, 
and their cost with cement finish floors is less than 
wood construction. 

Any school superintendent, member of school 
board or school architect can get definite, invalu 
able information on firesafe schools on request. 
No obligation on your part. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO. Youngstown,O. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlantic 
For addresses see 
Canada: 


phone books of principal cities 
Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div.: New York 


USCON 


EL JOISTS 
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Arts High School, Man- 


N. 
d {rchitect. 


to this fine, 


H. C. R. Whitcher, 
Truscon Steel Joists give 
modern school a high 


degree of fire protection, together 
with a saving in building costs. 
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We shall be glad to send you, on request, a new bulletin 
we have just issued describing this ideal light for schools. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
219 South Jefferson St., Chicago 








for Less Money 


In many cases it has been found that 
by substituting DENZARS for the old 
school lighting equipment fewer units 
are necessary, thus economizing cur- 
rent consumption. 


But it is not the economy of DENZAR 
but its peculiar fitness for school il- 
lumination that we wish to emphasize. 
DENZAR is so designed that it not 
merely DIFFUSES the light but di- 
rects it towards the working planes, or 
in other words (in the case of class- 
rooms) to the students’ desks and to 
the blackboards. 


In classrooms lighted with DENZAR 
(and there are thousands of them) 
there are neither unduly bright areas 
nor harsh shadows, but an evenly dis- 
tributed and properly directed illumi- 
nation of just the right intensity for 
eye comfort. 


More Light 
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(Concluded from Page 
yers, jurists and legislators have for years over- 
looked that important section, which, if taken 
advantage of by parents and by children, may 
partially empty our schools and set at naught 
the splendid work done by superintendents, 
truancy officers and parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions; which may send children to work when 
they should be at school, and turn order into 
chaos.” 

The teachers’ salary law of New York state 
enacted in 1919 is not retroactive. A teacher at 
Auburn, who was getting $1,475, sued to secure 
the $1,600 rate for eight previous years she had 
served, when the court decided against her. 
Rules and Regulations 

The Bayonne, N. J., board of education has 
taken action to bar married women from the 
teaching staff. The board is actuated by the 
fact that there is a long waiting list of teachers 
now, and that women having able-bodied hus- 
bands to support them should not supplant sin- 
gle women who are obliged to earn their own 
living. 

-The Supreme Court of Oklahoma, in a deci- 
sion rendered in the case of Kirk v. School Dis- 
trict No. 24, Greer County, holds that bonds 
issued under section 26 of article X of the con- 
stitution are subject to the tax limits prescribed 
by sections 9 and 10 of the same article. 

Section 26 of article X of the constitution 
prohibits counties, cities and other political sub- 
divisions of the state to become indebted in any 
manner for any purpose to an amount exceeding 
five per centum of the valuation of the taxable 
property therein and requires the assent of 
three-fifths of the voters of the political sub- 
division in order to authorize the creation of 
such indebtedness, in case it exceeds the income 
and revenue of the current year. 

Section 27, article X, of the constitution 
authorizes cities and towns to incur indebtedness 
in excess of that provided in section 26 when 


authorized by a majority of the property tax 
paying voters for the purpose of purchasing or 
constructing public utilities to be owned exclu- 


sively by the cities or town The section also 
requires the levy and collection of an annual tax 
“in addition to the other taxes” provided by the 


constitution sufficient to pay the principal and 
interest of the debt within 25 years. 

The decision attempted to distinguish between 
the provisions for the levy of a tax indebtedness 
incurred under sections 26 and 27 of article X, 
notwithstanding section 26 requires the levy of a 
“sufficient” tax, because section 27 expressly 
provides that the tax “shall be in addition to the 
other taxes provided for by the constitution.” 

It has been the opinion of attorneys as well as 
bond dealers that counties and other political 
subdivisions mentioned in this section had the 
power to levy taxes in any amount necessary to 
pay the principal of bonds issued under the 
authority of that section. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Children in the public schools of Utah are 
to be given ten milligrams of iodin once a week 
as a prophylactic against goiter, under the aus- 
pices of the state health department. 

Following a survey by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, it has been found that one child 
in three attending the public and _ parochial 
schools of Cincinnati suffers from enlargement 
of the thyroid gland. In all, 47,893 children in 
61 public and 43 parochial schools were exam- 
ined. Among the children examined, the pre- 
valence of thyroid enlargement was noted in 
15,751 instances, a percentage of 33.2. 

At a recent meeting of school physicians, 
Professor Burger of Holland presented a com- 
munication on the relation of adenoids to deaf- 
ness in school children. He held that deaf- 
mutes should be separated from children with 
defective hearing, and that the latter should be 
assigned to special classes for deaf children. 
Many children with reduced hearing are able to 
pursve the ordinary courses, and for them to 
remain in the usual classes is a privilege which 
they should not be denied. In classifying chil- 
dren, a careful selection should be made without 
following any absolute rule, and each case should 
be dealt with individually. 

More than 3,000 dentists of Greater New 
York, members of ten large dental societies, 
have made preparations for a great mouth 


hygiene and health exhibit to be held this fall. 
It is reported that over 900,000 children in the 
schools of New York and vicinity have defective 


teeth, and the present campaign is intended to 
teach children the proper care of the teeth and 
the removal of hereditary or acquired defects. 

The instruction will be given by means of 
graphic charts, by pictures, by exhibits, by 
motion pictures, and demonstrations. Well- 
known authorities will be employed to give illus- 
trated addresses to teachers, nurses and social 
workers whose influence is far-reaching and 
whose cooperation is necessary to reduce the 
number of children with bad teeth. 

Boards of education in Allen County, Ohio, 
have been warned by the county health com- 
missioner to place the schools in good sanitary 
condition. The commissioner pointed out that 
each child spends considerable of his waking 
time in the school building and that he should 
therefore, have sanitary and wholesome sur- 
roundings. 

Among the suggestions offered by the depart- 
ment toward the betterment of conditions are 
the following: 

Keep buildings in good repair; good drainage 
for school grounds; good sewage disposal facili- 
ties; an available supply of pure drinking water; 
use of individual towels and facilities for wash- 
ing the hands and face; clean floors twice a year 
by scrubbing and daily cleaning with oil mops; 
shades for windows; installation of thermom- 
eters and purchase and installation of scales for 
each school for use of children in weighing 
themselves. 

The health board will make an inspection trip 
of the schools soon after the fall term starts 
in order to ascertain whether or not its warning 
has been followed. 

Kenosha, Wis. An _ additional open-air 
school with a capacity of 50 or 60 children will 
be opened this fall. The building will cost about 
$15,000. 


Supt. F. J. Engleman of Nevada, Mo.. was 
recently elected president of the alumni associa- 
tion of the Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
after a most exciting election. 

Mr. J. W. Brister, state high school super- 
visor of Tennessee, has been appointed president 
of the West Tennessee Normal School, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Kincannon. 
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Lyon ‘‘Gym’’ Lockers Have Stamina 


Gymnasium lockers are seldom handled 
with kid gloves. So Lyon builds them 
strong. As athletes say, they have 
stamina, staying power. Slammed doors 
don't matter. Forcible or tricky at 
tempts to open these lockers are quickly 
discouraged. 

And then their appearance—trim look- 
ing — with the many exclusive Lyon 
features built in, add to their attractive 


ness as well as to their strength. 


Two decades of manufacturing experi 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


- Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO = _.230 East Ohio St. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 





INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. 


ence have given Lyon a reputation for 
quality that is sustained by the endorse- 
ment of leading educational institutions 
everywhere. They are getting the ut- 
most in locker satisfaction from Lyon 
installations of gymnasium lockers, cor 
ridor lockers, steel cabinets and other 


lL.von storage equipment. 


A Lyon engineer will gladly help you 
lay out your locker system to your best 
advantage. Just mail your inquiry to 


day. 


1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 














for every storage need 
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UALITY in Durand Steel Lockers 
‘an be measured in years of 
tangible satisfaction. 


It means that with use you become 
erowingly appreciative of the merits 
of the lockers instead of more criti- 
eal. Instead of finding hidden draw- 
backs you find superiorities at first 
unnoticed, evidence of the care with 
which details are designed. 


Not only Durand Steel Lockers them- 
selves, but your satisfaction with 
them, lasts a lifetime. 


DURANDSTEELLOCKER CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 
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Uncommon Sense 


about 


Classroom Shades 


"UN ‘“OMMON’’—because many school 
boards do not yet realize just what 

proper shades in classrooms mean to 
them in dollars and cents. 
How often the progress of scholars in 
far-off corners is retarded — eyesight 
damaged by poor light and health un- 
dermined by poor ventilation. 
How often scholars seated near the win- 
dow are similarly handicapped — their 
eyesight suffering from the glare of 
steady sunlight or their health impaired 
by drafts and their consequences. 
The net result is the backward scholar 
—one of the greatest drains upon your 
budget —and ultimately the weakly, 
poorly-educated citizen in your commu- 
nity. 
And all because those in charge do not 
realize that there are shades that permit 
both proper ventilation and proper distri- 
bution of light. 
These are of Hartshorn manufacture, 
already tested and used by municipal 
boards in a large number otf towns and 
cities. Mounted on Hartshorn Rollers 
with No. 86 or No. 87 double brackets, 
shades of Hartshorn Oswego fabric not 
only last several school terms with any 
reasonable care, but permit proper regu- 
lation of light and air at all times. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


ke” Write for colors, sage, linen, 
putty, dust, dill, and in Tinted 
Cambric especially adapted for 
school use. They have been ap- 
proved by competent chemists. 







~p-PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 
ROLLERS — SHADE FABRICS 











STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Hand-and-knee scrubbing, too, has served its purpose. 


Today, 


scrubbing. The 


the scientifically designed, 


The Finnell System scrubs 500 to 4000 square feet per hour. 
Some of the Educational Institutions the work 


Scrubbers are made in several 
“Electric Scrubt 


Using the — 
Finnell System of Electric Scrubbing Finnell 
University f Tenn ¢, Knoxville, Tenn booklet 
Ha iversity, Cambridge, Ma equipment 
niversit f Nebra a, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Board of Education, Baltimore, Md 
L's vrits M ir ta, St. Pat A 
Tulane I ity, New Orlean La 
Us North Ca na, Chapt Hill, N. ¢ 
M 1 A ultural College, Lansing, Mich 
M 7 College of Pharmacy, Boston, Ma 
f ation, Lincols N 

E f E ation, Rich J 
E ati Midd n, Oh 

High School, Keni h, 

Mi uri, ¢ M 
la y, Elgin, ! 
f I ation, Ri I i 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
s Military Academy, Nashotah, Wis 


Modern School Buildings 
emand Modern Scrubbing Methods 


HE crossroads school house of a generation ago has served its 


purpose. It was the best for the time. 


airy, well lighted 


Finnell System of 


inch of space. 


sizes to suit any 
: ad 


ng,” and large illustrated broadside 
in all sizes. Address 


THE AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


of the FINNELL SYSTEM 


ture demonstration 


A motion pic 


pret 


~ 


be arranged in your office 


upon 





But who, today, would 
think of building an old-fashioned, one-room school, with its 
meager facilities for modern education? 


At one time, its 
tedious drudgery and uneven results were borne because there was no 
other way. The smallness of the floors and the cheapness of the labor 
excused its waste and inefficiency. 


floors clean, 


Hand scrubbing never really kept 


school buildings 
Electric Scrubbing insures the CLEAN 
so necessary to a clean and sanitary building. In 
business and industry, it has proved itself better, faster and cheaper than hand work. 


schools of all kinds as well as in 


With it one man does 
of from three to ten or more scrub women. It uses clean 


size building. 


giving full 


request 
















require electric 


FLOORS 


water for every 


Write today for 
details of the 
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SCHOOL BOARD DUTIES TRACED 

A special study of the respective duties of the 
community, the boards of education, or school 
committees (as they are commonly termed in the 
New England states) the superintendent and of 
school officers generally was recently made by 
Arthur B. Lord, of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of education. 

Tracing the history of school organization 
from the earliest record of it in colonial times, 
Mr. Lord finds that it follows a development of 
needs and is based upon that of successful busi- 
ness enterprises. 

“The power to vote constitutes the only 
authority the school board member has, and can 
be exercised only when the board is in session. 
There is no board of education when the board 
is not in session. There are individuals who 
have been elected to serve on the board, but such 
election gives them no power over the schools or 
school interests any more than any private citi- 
zen enjoys, save only when the board is in ses- 
sion.” Mr. Lord then continues his interesting 
analysis in the following manner: 

“The committee is not elected to do, but to 
decree. The superintendent is not appointed to 
decree, but to do. The committee men are to do 
something else for their living. Being on the 
committee is a mere incident to the committee 
man; he does not give all his time to it. Being 
Superintendent is the one and only thing with 
the superintendent; he should give all his time to 
It. 

“The board has complete authority and power 
within the terms of the law whenever it is in 
session. It is a legislative body. It may pre- 
scribe by direct vote executive functions for a 
specific task and for a limited time, to one or 


more members of the board, giving them dis- 
cretionary power but with the limits of discre- 
tion always fixed. The whole committee is the 
source of authority and power, and it has no 
right to divest itself of its authority and power, 
even to some of its own members. It can dele- 
gate to its members, and even to others, the task 
of executing its wishes, but the committee is the 
legislative body, and it cannot step down and 
out; its responsibilities cannot be transferred. 

“As a legislative body the board will deter- 
mine policies, consider and pass upon questions 
of finance, select sites and decide upon new 
buildings; present to the people whom they re- 
present, reports of the work and needs of the 
schools and policies for the growth and develop- 
ment of the school system. By far the greatest 
responsibility of the board is the selecting of a 
trained, efficient, professional superintendent of 
schools, qualified to act as the executive officer 
of the board. 

“The execution of the policies of the board and 
all action authorized by the board should be 
through the executive officers, the superintend- 
ent of schools and his assistants. To empower 
a subcommittee to carry out the wishes of the 
board, whether on the business or educational 
side, is for the board to depart from the legisla- 
tive and assume executive powers. The board 
will require reports and recommendations from 
its executives before taking action. 

“The selection, promotion, assignment and dis- 
missal of teachers, janitors and other employees; 
adoption of textbooks, adoption or change of 
courses of study, the approval of schoolhouse 
plans and other questions involving educational 
knowledge, should never be acted upon except 
on the recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools. 

“To ignore such recommendations, if the 
superintendent of schools is the expert he should 
be, is almost certain to mean an unwise deci- 
sion.” 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Erskine Ramsey. the president of the board 
of edveation of Birmingham, Ala., stands out as 
one of the most interesting figures in the South. 
He recently gave $100,000 to the Alabama Col- 
lege for Women. Other equally liberal benefac- 





tions have been made by him. 


Mr. Ramsey is a 
practical engineer who by virtue of his enter- 
prise and energy has attained great success as a 


builder and constructor. His technical knowl- 
edge has been of great service to the Birming- 
ham school system. 

—A four page supplement of the Kenmore, 
Ohio, Review is entirely devoted to the local 
school interests. The paper holds that the 
school board represents the interests of the 
public most efficiently and points out that its 
members are successful bankers, manufacturers 
and merchants. The publication is profusely 
illustrated showing the new high and the several 
grade schools. The board consists of Mark F. 
Hudson, president, A. R. Ritzman, Harry M. 
McCure, J. B. Woodward, and J. H. Stahl. M. 
W. Schramm is the clerk and treasurer of the 
board and secretary to the _ superintendent. 
Charles E. McCorkle is the superintendent. 

-Resolutions charging the Lancaster, Pa., 
school board with having discharged janitors 
“without cause” were adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania state custodians’ association. The Lan- 
caster school board resents the action as an un- 
warranted interference with local affairs. 

~The question of compensating school board 
members has arisen in Delavan, Wis. “As long 
as capable and honorable men and women can 
be induced to serve on a board of education, the 
question of paying a salary need not be raised,” 
said L. B. Davis, secretary of the Delavan school 
board. “A salary of $600 a year would imme- 
diately make that of school board member an 
object for those who seek monetary gain.” 

—There is a movement on foot at Augusta, 
Ga., whereby the legislature will be asked to 
reduce the school board membership from fifty- 
four to eighteen. 

The board of education of Bowling Green, 
Ky., is accorded the following recognition in the 
Journal, a local newspaper: “The board of edu- 
cation has always been kept out of politics hav- 
ing from time to time members of both political 
parties, but men whose only aim was advance- 
ment of the public school interests of Bowling 
Green by giving to the people one hundred cents 
in educational benefit in return for every dollar 
set aside for school purposes. Few people know 
the real sacrifice that is freely made by men who 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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NEGLECT TO PROVIDE 


HOLDEN 


Book Covers 
NOW 
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For new books and those in good condition means worn out, soiled 
and dilapidated books June 1925. 


‘‘AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH 
A POUND OF CURE”’ 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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serve on this board without a cent’s remunera- 
tion, but who give freely of their time, thought 
and energy in advancing the free school inter- 
ests of Bowling Green. 

A school row has developed at University 
City, Mo. At a mass meeting attended by 400 
citizens E. M. Read, Jr., and Mrs. F. W. Britton 
of the board of education were asked to resign. 
The trouble began when the board failed to re- 
appoint James FE. Baker as principal of the high 
school. This action also caused the resignation 
of Horace Mann Buckley as superintendent of 
schools, and started a short-lived pupil strike. 
Mr. Read and Mrs. Britton will not resign. 
Public sentiment is divided. 

The citizens of school district No. 2 of Two 
Harbors, Minn., are protesting against the sal- 
aries paid school board members. The chairman 
gets $600, the secretary $720, and the treasurer 
$600 a year, which it is contended is too high. 

At the recent school election W. W. Smith 
and C. S. Burnell were succeeded by Kendall 
Clark and Olaf Frick as members of the St. 
Cloud, Minn., board of education. 

—The Ithaca, N. Y., board of education has 
decreed that when a teacher in the employ of 
the board of education becomes ill, after having 
passed the three-year probationary period and 
having been promoted to the permanent staff, 
uch teacher shall be entitled to receive one-half 
salary during a period not to exceed one school 
year of ten months. 

The city of Norfolk, Virginia, issues a finan- 
cial statement of all its governmental activities. 
It includes also a statement of the activities of 
the school system which has undergone a re- 
markable development in recent years due to the 
energy of Superintendent C. M. Mason. In 
1918-19 the cost was $612,388. In 1923-24 the 
cost had gone up to $1,159,808. While in the 
interim the per capita cost had grown from 
$35.62 to $56.45. A large part of the increase 
was due to the growth of the system. A com- 
parison with thirty cities of 100,000 population 
or more shows an average per pupil cost of 
$88.36 while Norfolk’s cost is $51.76. 

The report recently issued by the town of 
Claremont, New Hampshire, board of education 
is an interesting New England document. The 
opening page enumerates the school district war- 


rant which provides for the business to be trans- 
acted by the town meeting, namely, choosing a 
member of the school board, a moderator, a 
clerk, and a treasurer, and a bond issue of $60,- 
000. The school board consists of Marion R. 
Hanbrich, chairman. G. W. Bateman, Henry C. 
Hawkins, Arthur C. Howe, and R. G. Blanc. 
Albert B. Kellogg is the superintendent of 
schools and the executive secretary of the board. 

In a recent opinion given to State Supt. John 
Callahan of Wisconsin the assistant attorney- 
general, Mr. Levitan, holds that school boards 
have the authority to increase teachers’ salaries 
if they are unable to obtain teachers at the 
prices set by the village electors. It is also held 
that the board may draw upon the surplus fund 
or other sources to meet the increased expense 
where such action has been taken. 

Under recent action taken by the school 
board of Racine, the city council has been given 
permission to use one room in each of four 
designated schools as polling booths at election 
time. The council, on its part, is required to 
obey the rules of the board concerning the use 
of the schools. All expenses, including jani- 
torial service, must be borne by the city council. 
All smoking in school buildings is prohibited. 

Coffeyville, Kans. Charging that members 
of the board had failed to carry out in good 
faith a mandamus writ issued by the court, and 
had “flunked” in examinations, a number of col- 
ored candidates for admission into the junior 
high school, action has been brought by a 
colored attorney of Topeka causing the Coffey- 
ville board to appear and to show cause why 
they should not be cited for contempt of court. 

The controversy began last fall when the local 
board required all colored children to attend the 
old junior high school instead of the newly 
completed Roosevelt school, on the grounds that 
a junior high school is not a high school and 
that it had the right of discrimination. 

Later suit was brought by Celia Watt, whose 
daughter had been barred from the new school. 
In the suit the board contended that the modern 
school in cities of the Coffey ville type 
ized on the new six-three-three plan. It insisted 
that the law gave it the right to segregate the 
races in the common branches. 


is organ- 


The court, in its answer, held that the old sys- 
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tem had not changed, that the common school 
still consisted of the first eight grades and that 
the high school course began with the ninth 
grade. The board was instructed to admit col- 
ored students to the new school, and this order, 
the colored attorney contended had been violated 
by the board. 

A thousand dollars has been raised as a 
special fund to begin legal action against the 
school board of Peoria, Ill., in an attempt to 
rescind an order detaching parts of the Colum- 
bia and Glen Oak school districts from the city 
school district. It has been suggested that the 
board be asked to allow children from the dis- 
puted territory to attend the city schools until 
the courts pass upon the controversy. 

A $5,000,000 modern office building has been 
proposed by the Chicago board of education to 
house the departments represented in the school 
system, 

The proposed building will be erected on 
school property, corner Monroe and Dearborn 
Streets. Five floors would be occupied by the 
board and the remainder would be rented out as 
offices. It is estimated that if only ninety per 
cent of the offices were rented, an income of 
$311,000 would be obtained, and it would elimin- 
ate an item of rental for the board amounting 
to $210,000 a year. 


The school board at Macon, Ga., recently 
barred a student, who is a professional prize 
fighter, from further attendance in the high 
school. He had appeared in a number of benefit 
boxing shows under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Legion posts. 


C. S. Wortman, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Picher, Okla., has brought suit against 
the school board for $1,050, which amount he 
claims is due him for back salary. Mr. Wort- 
man entered into a contract with the board at a 
salary of not less than $3,000, and in case addi- 
tional funds were obtained, he was to be paid 
$3,600. When additional funds were obtained, 
he was paid $300 a month for April, May and 
June, 1923, but the board refused to pay $1,050 
for the previous time which they owed accord- 
ing to the contract. The suit asks $1,050 and 
six per cent interest from June 1, 1923. 


(Concluded on Page 8&0) 
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“Well begun is half done’ is a true adag 
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Give the children the fundamental elements in 
music 
MELODY — RHYTHM 
, 
and the foundation is well laid for sight reading / 
and further development 
“ 4 4) { 
' ‘ 
Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies : 
and a variety of useful rhythms for activity and 
interpretation : 
Individual Test — Each Child Sings a Phrase Hearing Evan Williams sing their own ; 
with the Victrola “Wynken, Blynken and Nod” ‘ 
7 
~ 7 . 
MELODIES RHYTHMS 
Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) (3 18622 Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) (3) 18800 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 
Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) 
3) Menuett in G (Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe) 
“e ae eae ee ee | 
Hou Lovely are the Mes engers V iolin and ’Cello) (2 Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game 18840 . 
See, the . onqu ring Hero ¢ omes Cornet 4) Air de Balle 
If 7 ~" ao Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony Waltzes 1, 2 and g 
=nglish Horn re ‘ a m , 
ating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 18852 
Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) (3 18664 L.t Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque (5) 1 
Lullaby (Violin Intermezzo—Le Secret iF 
Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe) (3 To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch 18853 i 
Nazareth (Violin 4) March of the Tin Soldiers i 
: ‘ ; : EK Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) 
Heaventy — Violin ¢ erg? May Forgive You 1875 Peasants’ Dance 
(Oboe ) abanera (Flute) ( Miserere (Cornet . 
; : ‘ ; ; a , . March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4 18548 « 
Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador Song + ote, * me. é; c 
’ it, Premera =? 7 . Wheelbarrow Motive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe March 
(Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) Woman 7) March 1 
} ] » i) sviare ‘a 
ic lest : , , . . ; 
is Fickle (Celesta Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping : 
; a ) (3) Skipping Them farct if 
Hear Me Norma (Oboe and C larinet) 17174 Horses ppd kipping Theme (4) Military March 1 
2) Tarantelle (Flute and Clarinet) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 18253 f 
Sic gfried’s Call French Horn Theme for H gn Ste pping Horses 2 Hi rses oO7 Re adeer 
2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 
7 77 . ay or . . ee 
: aK: img ' n —_— e Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemian) (3) Fron 19396 a 
ie Bunn) retty ittle Chicke im 88: r 
T ie Bunny 2) mm t Pussy 3) Little ¢ hi ~ and Snou 18886 Far Away (Lithuanian 4) Memories (Finnish 5 Hi 
ind ( ‘T } whyY ) ok “1s/ ( vow- ru l > ‘ 
5 Bi ds 4 ‘I ue qui el bs G d ri . 6 7 . u “~r The Warning (German 
ing uehird n h trerfly Robir edbrec : ” : : > . 
Sing, Bluc ye Pu she tn J 7} ot Ape 5 4 Punchinello (French) (2) Springtime (German) (3) The 
ers iil ag — en SS ne Weenpormer (i Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English) (5) In 
FaRRY Se the Valley (Swabian 
The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought (4 18887 Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune (French 19397 (ay 
Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star (6 3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor and the Mouse q 
The Dolly English) (5) John Peel (English {| 
God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair (English 1; 
Prayer (4) Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork Road (lrish i 
af 
i 
: 





Educational Department \ 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey “HIS MASTER'S VOICF™ if 
F 
& 
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Stewart Fence pays for itself 


Around athletic fields, 


passing, prevents trafic accidents to the 


avings thus made, a Stewart Chainlink W 


itself in a short time. 


And your investment in a Stewart Fence, will be a permanent one. 


The Stewart Iron Wor 


420 Stewart Block 


school yards, play grounds, Stewart Chainlink 
Wire Fence gives maximum protection at e 
It keeps out “dead-heads” on paid-admissi 


tee ¥ + + + , Cais 
xtremely low co reneth; the fittings are 


on days, eliminates tres teel of special de 


ign; 


The posts, made of the best tubular ste 


LOT t hit -" 
10 Ca » WU are 


, —— oc . , 
1, Nave unusual torsional 


made of pressed or forged 


fabric permanently galvanized by the 


children. Through the _ new hot-dipping AFTER WEAVING process. 
ire Fence often pays for Stewart Service is available everywhere. It relieves you of respon- 
ibility; takes care of a recting problems. Estimates furnished 


without obligation. 


The World’s Great 


1 Fence Builder 


ks Company, Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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—The Circuit court at Cambridge, Ill., in a 
recent decision, ordered that the Galva-Bishop 
Hill school district be dissolved on the ground 
that it is too large and the children are required 
to travel too far to school. Each member of 
the board was fined $1 on the basis that they had 
violated the use of their office. 

The Supreme court at Springfield, Ill., has 
been given the final decision in the case of the 
Pesotum school building. The controversy is 
one of several years’ standing and has been the 
cause of much bitterness. The district became 
bonded for the limit and a contract was entered 
into for the building, the board expecting to 
finish it as the money from taxes came in. An 
injunction was obtained, which stopped the work 
and the skeleton of the building still stands, 
waiting for the resumption of construction work. 
In the meantime the taxpayers are paying inter- 
est on the bonds which have been declared legal 
and which are not being devoted to the purpose 
intended. 

—The board of education at Buffalo, N. Y., 
under a recent order, has discontinued all con- 
nections with the Associated Buffalo Architects, 
a firm employed for some time in school con- 
struction work and drawing large fees. The 
reason given for the change is the alleged faulty 
construction of an elementary school, which 
made it necessary to reimburse the city for costs 
and damages due to the reconstruction of the 
building to overcome defects in its construction. 

The school board at Fort Worth, Tex., has 
completed plans for a survey having for its pur- 
pose the unification of heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating and plumbing requirements, and the 
assurance of a measure of economy in general 
upkeep. 

—A committee of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce has undertaken a survey of the 
school situation. The investigation will include 
a study of certain departments with a view of 
obtaining facts valuable for use in budget mak- 
ing. The committee has five members and is 
headed by John F. White. 

—A board of education in a school district not 
maintaining a high school is not called upon to 
pay the cost of transporting pupils to some other 
high school of the pupil’s choice, unless the 


(Concluded from 


pupil has first given the board five days’ notice 
of the selection. The board also not bound 
to pay the costs unless it is required by law to 
pay tuition charges of the other school, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Common Pleas Court at 
Urbana, O. 

The case arose in Harrison 
no high school is maintained. Two boys who 
were eligible for high school attended the 
West Liberty high school but failed to give the 
local board notice of their choice. The court held 
that the board of Harrison Twp. was not com- 
pelled to pay tuition to the West Liberty School 
and also was not compelled to pay for trans- 
portation. 

—The taxpayers of Bethel, Pa., through an 
attorney, have taken action seeking to remove 
the entire school board for failure to perform 
certain duties connected with the administration 
of the schools. The petition for removal alleges 
that the board has neglected and refused to per- 
form certain duties such as attendance at meet- 
ings and supervision over the schools of the dis- 
trict. 

—A petition for an injunction has been filed 
in the Superior Court at Evansville, Ind., seeking 
to stop repair work now under way in Scott 
township. The petition declares that the con- 
tract under which the repairing is done is null 
and void, that the trustee has not made an item- 
ized statement of the nature and amount of the 
work to be done, and that he has not advertised 
for bids and awarded contracts to the lowest 
bidders. 

—Manchester, N. H. The board has changed 
its rules, permitting children to enter school at 
the age of 5, instead of 6 years. 

-On the ground that a high school principal 
may be removed from office without trial at the 
end of any period for which he is employed, and 
that therefore, David L. Oberg has no standing, 
the Superior Court of Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia, has handed down its decision on the de- 
murrer entered by the Petaluma board of educa- 
tion to the complaint presented by Oberg. The 
school board called attention to the state law 
governing such cases and the court rendered its 
decision after a careful interpretation of the law 
and a summary of the entire program. 

Laingsburg, Mich. Board members 


is 


Township where 


who 


formerly worked without pay were voted an 
annual salary of $50, at the last annual meeting. 
A writer in the Laconia, N. H., News and 
Critic opposes the consolidated school in a rather 
unconvincing argument: “The closing of the 
district school certainly has a great effect upon 
the valuation of the property in that district. 
Close your school and the property at once drops 
ten or fifteen per cent in value, while the market 
value of the same property will drop a great deal 
more. Did you ever try to sell any real estate 
that was several miles from a school? If you 
have you must have found out that it is a very 
difficult thing to do. The first two questions 
asked the seller by the buyer are, ‘What is your 
tax-rate?’ and ‘Have you a good school?’ Tell 
them that the children in your district are trans- 
ported several miles away to receive their edu- 
cation, and nine times out of ten they will look 
elsewhere for a home. The parent who has the 
welfare of the child at heart does not approve 
of that child being transported several miles to 
school five days in every seven—not with the 
weather conditions we have to contend with here 
in New Hampshire!” 
An eight-month minimum school term with 

nine months’ terms has been adopted as one of 
the leading planks in a new educational program 
for the state of Tennessee, just issued by State 
Commissioner P. L. Harned. The new program 
which is brief and to the point is believed cap- 
able of solving many of the state’s educational ' 
problems. The program in part is as follows: 3 

A complete revision of all school laws, to in- 
clude: 

A more economic and businesslike county ad- 
ministration. 

An eight-months’ minimum term for all coun- 
ties. | 

Repeal of local legislation, large cities ex- 
cepted. 

Better care of school property, with adequate 
provision for replacement and improvement. 

Changes in the requirements for the licensing 
of county superintendents and teachers. 

Salary scale for superintendents and teachers ' 
in direct relation to service. 

Uniform promotion of children in all grades 
based on examinations at the end of school. 

A state school architect for economy. 


Equal educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren. 
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UN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than other 
: makes, yet it is used by more schools than any other. 


School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting Play- 
ground equipment. A few dollars saved in buying un- 
safe apparatus may mean serious injury to a child 
in addition to heavy damages that must be paid. 














Over 130 reputable school supply houses and 
other distributors sell this line in the U. S. 

















: Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment : | 


Awarded Gold Medal — Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


‘Hut- STANDARD [(o., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 23rd Year : iil 
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New York 


Paint and Varnish Products 

















DEVOE 
HOLLAND ENAMEL 
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GLOSS WHITE. 

















Even When 
It Ages 


It’s Still as White as New 


AS much as it is a disappointment to specify 
an enamel that yellows instead of mel- 
lows with age, it is also a gratification to spec- 
ify an enamel whose pure ingredients assure 
its whiteness in old age. 


In Devoe Holland Enamel you get such assur- 
ance. For the pigment is pure French Process 
Zinc, ground and re-ground, floated, bolted 
and bleached. The vehicle is the highest grade 
pure linseed oil, selected for quality and pale- 
ness; then aged, settled, clarified, bleached, 
bodied and filtered. 


That is why in severe exterior use, or subjected 
to steam water, and frequent washings, in 
kitchens and bathrooms, Devoe Holland 
Enamel retains its whiteness imperturbed by 
time or trials. 


Devoe Holland Enamel flows evenly and shows 
no brush marks. It is one of the pride products 
of the house of Devoe, leaders since 1754 in 
the manufacture of paints and varnish. 


DEVOE ©& RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


Founded 1754 


DEVOE 





THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE 'N AMERICA 





Chicago 








Safety in Schools 





School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 


find in 





SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 











Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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A T a saving of many hundreds of dollars, 
A old-fashioned, costly, unsanitary wood- 

en trim has been eliminated in favor 
of Milcor Expansion Door Casings in these 
modern University Buildings. 


Not only has this money been saved, but 
better construction has resulted—permanent, 
fireproof, crackproof, more neat and artistic, 
absolutely sanitary and sure to keep that 
way. 


MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Thre f the Modern Buildings recently built by Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
Milcor Casings used throughout 


Milcor Casings in Marquette “U” Buildings 


“Expansion” Casings are patented. They 
are the only metal casings with an expanded 
metal wing. That is the secret of their prac- 
ticability. By all means see that these fine, 
economical casings are used in your build- 


ings. 


Samples and quantity estimates gladly sent 


MILCOR 


Products Your Board 
Should Know About. 


“Expansion” Metal Corner Beads 
“Expansion” Door and Window Casings 
“Expansion” Base Screed 
“Stay-Rib” Metal Lath 
Steel Domes for Reinforced Concrete Construction 
“Netmesh” Metal Lath 
“Titelock” Art Metal Roofing, Shingles and Tile 
“Invisible Joint” Metal Ceilings 
Milcor Ventilators and Skylights 

Firesafe school buildings are a necessity. 
An average of 5 schools burn every day. 
Make certain that the construction you vote 
for is firesafe as Milcor Products can make 


Lumpsum estimates or Quantity Surveys Free without obligation to School Boards, Architects or Contractorse 
COMPAN Y 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CORRUGATING 


MILCO 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL 


on request. it. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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entilators and 


Skylights 
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SECRETARY KEOUGH RETIRES 

William T. Keough who served the Boston, 
Mass., school committee for seventeen years as 
secretary and business manager has resigned. 
Dr. Scannell of the board said: “You cannot over- 
stress what Mr. Keough has meant to the school 
system; to my thinking he has been a unique 
civic figures, above reproach. Mr. Keough has 
been a prominent figure in the school secretarial 
field. In the national body of school executives 
he was gladly seen and heard. He had a fine 
grasp of the duties of his office and stood for 
progressive methods.” He served for a year as 
president of the National Association of School 
Business Officials. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

Mr. Martin H. Nickelsen, of Hood River, 
Ore., retired as school district clerk on July 17th 
after a service of 27 years. He served as clerk 
of the Hood River District for seventeen years, 
and of the adjoining district of Frankton for ten 
years. 

As a mark of appreciation the board adopted 
resolutions commending him for his long and 
faithful record, and extending to him the thanks 
of the school patrons and board members, for 
his remarkable and excellent service. 

Peter A. Caviccha was chosen president of 
the Newark, N. J., board of education to suc- 
ceed Frederick W. Ball. 

Wilbur F. Gordy was reelected president of 


the Hartford, Conn., board of education. Mr. 
Gordy is the author of several textbooks. He 
was at one time superintendent of the Spring- 
field, Mass., schools. 


President Radford of the Lansing, Mich., 
board of education was reelected by a vote of 
5 to 1. R. W. Cooper was reelected Secretary. 

—Mr. Wm. T. Keough, for the last seventeen 
years business agent of the Boston school com- 
mittee, has announced his resignation to become 
effective on October 31st. 

Mr. Fred Bull has been elected president of 
the school board at Pasadena, Calif. He suc- 
ceeds W. R. Litzenberg. Arthur B. Stevens was 
elected vice-president, and L. M. Pratt secretary. 

—Mr. E. L. Berg has been elected secretary of 
the school board at Bellevue, Ia. 

-Mr. T. L. Males has been reelected secretary 
of the board, and B. L. Lias, treasurer, at Dubois, 
Pa. 





LL 





WM. T. KEOUGH, 
Retiring Business Manager of the 
Boston, Mass, Schools. 


—Mr. Floyd Siegfried has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board at Wilkesbarre, Pa., to 
succeed A. W. Moss. 

—Mr. Jesse Zook has been reelected secretary 
of the board at Joplin, Mo. 

—Mr. C. D. Hedberg has been elected secre- 
tary of the board at Cedar Rapids, Ia., to suc- 
ceed Joseph Motejl. 

—Mr. W. C. Baile has been elected treasurer 
of the board at Norristown, Pa. 


—Dr. Arthur Scott has been elected to succeed 
himself as a member of the board at Laingsburg, 
Mich. 

—Mr. James B. Stauffer has been reelected 
superintendent of school buildings at Lancaster, 
Pa. Mr. Stauffer has been given a salary of 
$2,200 on condition that he give his entire time 
to the work of the school board. 

—Mr. A. E. Ayers has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Mr. B. S. Van Slyke has been reelected 
clerk of the board. 


Dr. R. B. Dugdale has been reappointed a 
member of the South Bend, Ind., school board 
for a three-year term. 

—Mr. R. E. Cook of Chehalis, Wash., who 
takes up his duties as principal of the Lincoln 
High School at Tacoma, Wash., in September, is 
a graduate of the College of Puget Sound, and 
returns to Tacoma after seventeen years of edu- 
cational work in the state following his gradua- 
tion. 

For the last ten years Mr. Cook has been 
superintendent of schools at Chehalis. At the 
same time he was purchasing agent and busi- 
ness manager for the Chehalis school district. 
Previous to his election at Chehalis, he was 
affiliated with four school systems in the state. 

Besides his course at Puget Sound, Mr. Cook 
attended summer sessions at the University of 
Washington for five years, and in 1923 received 
his A. M. degree from that institution. 

While at Chehalis, Mr. Cook was a member of 
the Lewis county board of education, manager 
of the state high school debates of southwest 
Washington, and a member of the county super- 
intendents’ and principals’ association. 
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NORTON 
FLOORS 


— ~j <r 


SAFETY AND DURABILITY ASSURED 





method. 


for schoolhouse construction. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Architects: 
Frank Irving Cooper 
Corporation ie 
Boston and Hartford 


WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL i 


The hard demands of schoolhouse service were met 
here with Alundum Aggregates. 
were also made safe (slip-proof) and by an economical 


Entrance and stairs 


For the main entrance the Alundum Aggregates 
were mixed with marble chips in a beautiful terrazzo 
harmonizing with the surroundings. 
stairs and landings the Alundum Aggregates were im- 
bedded in the finish surface of the concrete. 


Alundum Aggregates are but one of the Norton floor products suitable 
There are Alundum Floor and Stair Tile, 
Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile and Alundum Aggregate Tile and Treads. 
All are made safe, durable and quiet by Alundum Abrasive. 


For all inside 


NORTON COMPANY $3 Worcester, Mass. 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. T-113 
OTT TT wor = : 
° »4 ye an we noe my a me a" Wiha Awe ae 
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NEW YORK WILL HAVE SCHOOL SURVEY 

The board of education of New York City has 
decided to engage in a survey of its school sys- 
tem. The staff of educators to engage in this 
herculean task is headed by Dr. William H. 
Allen, director of the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, and including Superintendents E. C. Hart- 
well of Buffalo and W. H. Holmes of Mt. Vernon, 
Dean John W. Withers of the College of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and Prof. R. H. 
Jordan of the College of Education at Cornell 
University. 

The survey will be directed by a special com- 
mittee consisting of President George J. Ryan 
of the board of education, and Superintendent 
William J. O’Shea. The investigation will in 
the main embody: “Character, cost and use of 
new buildings, business procedure, teacher re- 
cruiting and teacher training, course of study, 
revision and textbook selection, and pre-voca- 
tional, cooperative, vocational and continuation 
schooling.” 

Twenty Important Questions 

In a statement to the board of education Presi- 
dent Ryan announced that, in consultation with 
Superintendent O’Shea, the following twenty 
questions had been formulated to be answered 
by the investigators. 

1. What are the chief high spots or excel- 
lencies in the present program of instruction and 
the present method of conducting the school sys- 
tem? 

2. What, if any, businesslike steps are we 
failing to take to hasten the construction of new 
buildings ? 

3. Is there any way to secure more efficient 
buildings for the same money or equally efficient 
buildings for less money? 

4. Are we making the best educational use of 
our new school buildings and the old buildings? 

5. What, if any, changes are needed in the 
method of administering repair funds? 

6. What headway have we already made and 
insured to eliminate part time? 

7. What are we doing or leaving undone to 
make sure that efficiency of instruction shall 
keep pace with rapidly increasing annual allow- 
ances for instructional salaries and with modern 
best practices ? 


8. Where, if at all, might the supervision of 
instruction be changed in organization or proce- 
dure for the benefit of teaching? 

9. What possibilities are there of material 
improvement in the method of recruiting, select- 
ing, training and promoting teachers and super- 
visors ? 

10. Where, if at all, in the 6-3-3 course is 
there opportunity to save one year or more for 
a large percentage of children, while still main- 
taining or increasing the effectiveness of their 
school work? 

11. What, if any, economies are possible 
while maintaining efficiency, in the handling of 
supplies ? 

12. What, if any, changes are needed in the 
method of choosing textbooks and in the use of 
visual aids to instruction? 

13. What next steps are desirable in the aim, 
content and wording of our courses of study? 

14. Where, if at all, is it desirable to extend 
the cooperative school method of learning while 
earning in department stores, business offices 
and manufacturing plants and in cooperation of 
schools with museums and libraries? 

15. What, if any, work is the system now 
doing that might be dropped without serious in- 
jury to educational results? 

16. What, if any, needed work is the system 
failing to do, or failing to expand rapidly 
enough? 

17. Where is the overhead large enough, too 
small, or too large for administration and super- 
vision? 

18. How, if at all, can the auditing depart- 
ment be made of greater help in operating re- 
sults? 

19. How, if at all, can better results be ob- 
tained by changes or extensions in the educa- 
tional staff’s provision for studying best prac- 
tices in our own system and elsewhere? 

20. How can this board be more effective in 
its current study of what is done for children and 
what is done with public money by our school 
system? 

Compensation of Investigators 

Director Wm. H. Allen was retained as chief 
assistant to the committee at compensation not 
to exceed $12,000. Teacher recruiting and 


teacher training will be investigated by Super- 
intendent Hartwell of Buffalo, who, the resolu- 
tions of the board cited, had specialized in train- 
ing teachers in the service. His compensation 
was set at $2,000. R. H. Jordan of the College 
of Education at Cornell University was retained 
at $500 to assist in this branch of the survey. 
Dean John W. Withers of the College of Educa- 
tion, New York University, retained for the 
same amount, will also assist and will cooperate 
in the study of school organization. 

Others retained were Supt. William H. Holmes 
of Mount Vernon ($1,000), who has specialized 
in individualizing instruction, and A. L. Weeks 
($2,000), architect and engineer of Syracuse, 
who has appraised school building programs in 
Rochester, Detroit, Syracuse and other cities. 
The latter will study the building plans and the 
building program. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

The Indianapolis, Ind., school board some 
weeks ago ruled that married women having 
small children should not be allowed to teach. 
Later the board rescinded its action. In dis- 
cussions leading both to the adoption of the rule 
against teacher-mothers and to the rescinding of 
the order based upon the rule, much was said 
about women who left small children at home 
and spent their days in the schoolroom. The 
board seemed to be of the opinion that it was its 
business to question the propriety of this con- 
ception of a mother’s duty to her children. In 
effect, it decided that a mother of small children 
should, whenever practicable, stay at home and 
take care of her children; and then it changed 
its mind and decided that there was no harm in 
a mother teaching if her child was more than a 
year old. 

—The Boston, Mass., school committee has sus- 
pended a teacher for one year without pay be- 
cause she injected insidious racial and religious 
intolerance into her classroom. The Boston 
Telegram in commenting on the action of the 
board held that the teacher should have received 
a “dishonorable discharge.” 


_- Mr. C. C. Ferguson, for twelve years super- 
intendent of schools of Millbury and Oxford, 
Mass., has been given an increase of $500 in 
salary by unanimous vote of the board. 
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Education — 
For Our 

School 
Children 


The Service the Miessner Performs 


No one subject in your curriculum can contribute so much to the up-building 
of character and scholarship as music. And no subject is more important 
from the standpoint of vocational training. 
To get the most out of music—to utilize it to the fullest extent—supply 
your school with one or more Miessner pianos. A portable Miessner on 
each floor means “Music for Every Child.” 









Class-Instruction in 
Piano With the Miessner 





Features of the Miessner 


The full, mellow tone of the Miessner is comparable in clearness, 
sweetness and volume to the tone of a small grand. Furthermore, ; 
the teacher or accompanist can seat herself before the Miessner 
and be seen by all the class—the Miessner is only 43 inches high. 
Of great advantage to schools is the portability of the Miessner— 
quickly moved from room to room, two men can carry it. 
Your school can have music-study with the Miessner Piano at 
comparatively small cost. This means, that with two or three 
Miessners you can have class piano instruction—ten to 
twenty children taught piano by a single teacher at one 


time, at a fraction of the cost of individual lessons. Af- : 
fords equal opportunity to poor children and those of q|| 
well-to-do parents. With but three exceptions more ’ 


people earn their living in the musical profession than 
in any other. 








Education of children can be advanced through 
music-study with the Miessner. The big possibili- : 
ties and advantages of this little piano merit your 
investigation. Get the facts in full about the 
Miessner, the special price made to schools, de- 
tails of the 10-day free trial offer. Mail the 
coupon. 





ee 


Miessner Piano Company 


118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. ‘i 
In musical appreciation work, 


: ) 
, E 
the Miessner Player is a 


: ; ; ] 
source of instruction as well essner Piano Co : 








MIESSNER PLAYER 





a > + lwaukec 
as pleasure. 118 Reed St., Milwauke 


GENTLEMEN : without obligation on my 
part a cop of the descriptive booklet on the 
Miessner Also send details of your ten-day free trial] 


: 

and the pecial low price made t chools. ( | 
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Now — with the new school year 
just ahead—provide the protection 
of Cyclone Fence for the children. 
End traffic dangers at _ school 
grounds for all time. Enclose school 
grounds with Cyclone Fence. 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link 
Fence Fabric is Heavily Zinc-Coat- 
ed (or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot- 
Dipping Process AFTER Weaving. 
The economical fencing. Resists 
corrosion. Lasts years longer. No 
annual painting required. 
Cyclone Iron Fence is built in pat- 
terns suited to any purpose. Write 
for catalog. 

Address nearest offices, Dept. 31 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 











Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
The Mark of Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Quality Fence Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 
and Service Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


CYCLONE 


“‘Galv-After” Chain Link 


FENCE FABRIC 
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With 
Circle A 
Bleachers 


Copy righted : 
nternationalFilm 


Service, Inc. 


Selected Pine, Fir, and Steel 


lr} Circl \ Safetv and Co 


~ ~ t 


Quickly Erected or Taken Down—Yet 
Stronger Than Stationary Bleachers 


Seats for 120 can | 


LA 4 uA i Ak A | | i Aka ° 
Yet the greater the load put on them the safer Circle A 
B) hers al 
) al i 
\ f ir “For ‘J 
Crowds,” giving full detail limensions, etc. 


Estimate Your Requirements—Order Early 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
614 NEIL STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCLE A 


PORTABLE 


BLEACHERS 


and Circle A Portable Schools 
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McHenry Rhoads, state superintendent of 
public instruction of Kentucky, has been given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Georgetown College. 

Dr. Wm. C. T. Adams of Keene, N. H., has 
been reelected for a fourth term, at a salary of 
$3,800 per year. 

Mr. Charles E. McClure of Belen, N. Mex., 
has recently become manager of the South- 
western Educational Exchange. Mr. J. S. Shaw 
of Roswell, N. Mex., succeeds Mr. McClure at 
Bel "i 

John B. Dougall, assistant superintend- 
ent ot schools at Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Summit, N. 
J., to succeed H. A. Sprague. The election is for 
two years and carries a salary of $6,000. 

Supt. M. L. Cotton of Lawton, Okla., has 
been elected president of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association, which has a membership of 
14,000 teachers in the state. 

Ohio. The following superintendents were 
elected or reelected: M. G. Meranda, Camden; 
W. F. Boner, Minerva; J. F. Alford, Frankfort; 

’. A. McCall, Orville; H..C. Dietrich, Bexley; 

W. Ricksecker, Lowellville; C. Pense, Millers- 
burg; C. P. Lynch, Lakewood; L. E. McKinley, 
Port Clinton; L. M. Kaufman, Attica; W. E. 
Roberts, Deshler; C. B. Dillon, Glouster; R. D. 
Conrad, Galion; W. U. Young, Ashley; Frank K. 
Stafford, Flat Rock; J. J. Lowden, Brockeville; 
D. L. Hines, Mt. Sterling; D. A. Ferree, Nelson- 
ville; J. A. Gerberich, Danville; A. L. Rey nolds, 
Smithville; E. C. Reed, Bremen; Harry S. Rees, 
Washington; W. W. Heater, McClure; Ray K. 
Sheline, Genoa. 

The board of education of Malverne, L. I., 


has voluntarily increased Superintendent E. A. 


Safety, Service 
and Durability 


All MEDART Playground Equipment em- 
bodies the three fundamental factors of Safe- 
ty, Service and Durability. 





It is safe for the 


children to use—it is comfortable and serv- 
iceable—it is constructed to withstand use, 


abuse and weather. 


As the consequence, for 


over 50 years, MEDART Apparatus has been 
the first choice of teachers, physical educators 
and civic officials. 


Inform yourself on the many exclusive fea- 


a ke 


tures and refinements of MEDART Equip- 


ment. Catalog M-5 which illustrates and 
describes the entire line of MEDART Ap- 


paratus will be sent free on request. 
ART prices are lower than you would expect 
for Apparatus of such high character. Write 


MED- 


today for Catalog M-5 and price-list. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog A-2 on Request 





Marsh’s salary from $3,200 to $4,200. Mr. 
Marsh’s achievements for the year have met 
with public approval. 

William M. Davidson was reelected super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh, Pa., schools at a 
salary of $12,000 a year. 

Bruce H. Painter, superintendent of the 
Petaluma, California, schools has filed charges 
with the board of education against Principal 
David L. Oberg, principal of the junior high 
school. The charges which deal in the main with 
unprofessional conduct occupied three columns 
of space in the Petaluma Argus, a local news- 
paper. 

J. E. Collins has resigned the superintend- 
ency of the Lima, Ohio, schools. “This is good 
news to those who have opposed him,” says the 
Lima News, “and bad news to those who have 
liked his way of doing things. Any man who 
does big things has enemies, and Collins has 
his.” 

—William Edwin Nelson has been chosen 
principal of the high school at Quincy, Ill. He 
is hailed by the local press. One paper says: 
“His varied experience in secondary school work 
also establishes him as a man who should bring 
more than theory to his new educational duties. 
Six feet-two and 210 pounds also indicate that 
personality should not be lacking in his equip- 
ment. 

District Superintendent John S. Roberts 
succeeds William E. Grady as assistant to Super- 
intendent William J. O’Shea, New York City. 

The New York City board of education pro- 
poses to raise the salary of Superintendent 
William J. O’Shea from $12,000 to $15,000 a 
year. 

A. G. C. Smith, who has been superintendent 
of Dauphin County, Pa., for thirty-six years, 
having reached the age of 70, has been asked to 
retire. He refuses on the plea that he is still 
vigorous and able to render, by virtue of his ex- 
perience, better service th in ever before. 

The parent-teachers’ association of Bedford, 
Ohio, is protesting against the reappointment of 
Superintendent A. E. Moody on the contention 
that the salary of $5,000 is too high. Mr. Moody 
has served in his present capacity for the past 
six years. 

—Martin G. 


Brumbaugh, one-time superin- 


tendent of the Philadelphia schools, later 
governor of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
president of Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Mr. John B. Ritter, principal of the Collings- 
wood, N. J., high school for the past five years, 
has been elected supervising principal of the 
Collingswood public schools. Mr. C. E. Furst of 
Camden, N. J., succeeds Mr. Ritter in his former 
position. 

Mr. Walter B. McFarland has been reelected 
for a ninth term as superintendent of schools of 
East Las Vegas, N. Mex. Mr. McFarland is 
the oldest superintendent, in point of service, in 
the state. 

Supt. O. E. Swanson of Greenport, N. Y., 
has been reelected, with a substantial increase in 
salary. 

—Mr. R. L. White of Gallup, New Mexico, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Santa 
Fe. 

-Professor F. A. Cotton has resigned as 
president of the State Normal School at 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

—Mr. D. V. Masser of Fonda, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Blair, Neb. 

Mr. W. H. Mason, Jr., an instructor in the 
high school, Norwich, N. Y., has been elected 
principal to succeed Mr. L. P. Andreas. 

Mr. R. H. Brown of Dayton, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Morristown, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Otto Haisley succeeds L. A. Butler as 
superintendent of schools at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. Wm. B. Geneva, of Bloomington, IIL, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Greenfield. Mr. Geneva was for the past four- 
teen months coordinator for the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and Supervisor for the federal 
board students at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Guy D. Smith has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Stillwater, Minn., to suc- 
ceed R. N. Young. 

Mr. John B. Dougall has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Summit, N. J., to suc- 
ceed H. A. Sprague. 

Mr. H. B. Work, of Lancaster, Pa., resigned 
on August 3lst. 

Mr. R. W. Cowart has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Albany, Ala., succeeding 
Charles D. Wade. 
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Paint More Rooms 
with Your Present {Appropriation 





The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., 268 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


RESULTS produced on a wide variety 
of school work, over a period of years, 
show that spray-painting with De- 
Vilbiss equipment insures not only an 
improvement in the quality of the work 
but also an appreciable lowering of the 
cost. Maintenance funds are made to 
go further. 


Painting with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray painting System 





one man does the work of four to five brush 
painters—saving up to 80% in labor cost 
alone. There is no dripping and spattering 
of paint to clean up; there is less scaffolding 
required to move about—giving an additional 
saving in time. In many cases, less paint is 
used to accomplish best quality results — 
effecting a still further saving. 


Painting this modern and improved way 
will enable you to paint more rooms with 
your present appropriation—let us mail you 
the interesting operation and equipment facts 
of the DeVilbiss System. Address— 











Mr. V. F. Goddard of Crosby, N. D., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Alcoa, 
Tenn. 

Mr. J. N. Crocker of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
has accepted the superintendency at Sedalia. 

Mr. O. D. Dunbar of Sioux Falis, S. D., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lake- 
field, Minn., succeeding L. H. Wilcox. 

Mr. J. L. Hair has been elected superintend- 
of schools of Hamilton County, Tenn. 
Ward of Columbus, O., has 
superintendent of at 
succeeding J. R. Patterson. 

—Mr. F. G. Bittikofer, superintendent of the 
Crawford County (Ohio) schools, has accepted 


ent 
been 
Bucyrus, 


Jesse L. 


elected schools 


the superintendency at St. Marv’s. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. R. P. Vaughn of Elyria. 
Mr. W. F. Doughty of Dallas, Tex., has 


Hillsboro. 


wego, Kans., has been 


accepted the 


Mr 


superintendency at 


G. R. White of O 


elected superintendent of schools at Baxter 
Springs. 
Mr. R. E. Balliette of Port Washington, 


Wis., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Sturgeon Bay. 

Mr. R. J. Cunningham has resigned from the 
superintendency at Bozeman, Mont., accept 
the office of executive secretary of the Montana 


to 


Educational Association. Mr. Cunningham is 
ucceeded by Mr. D. S. Williams of Glasgow. 

Mr. M. I. Burnsworth of Dunkirk, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
McArthur 

Ir. N. P. Blatt of Waynesville, O., has been 
ele {su ntender f schools at Monroe. 

Mr O. O. Crawford of Circleville, O., has 


been ¢ é ) tendent of schools at Nelson- 
ville 

Supt. Frank ¢ Detroit, Mich., has been 
given a large increase in salary for the next 
year. 

Mr. H. A. Steadman, assistant principal of 
the high sch¢ t Billings, Mont., for the past 
fifteen years, hi: gned. He will make his 
home in Californi 

Mr. H. Ray & Part Pa., has 
been elected superint nt of hools at Ell- 


wood City. 


Supt. M. W. Longman of Muskegon, Mich., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Mr. V. M. Liston of Neodesha, 
been elected superintendent of 
mecott. 

Mr. C. H. Carrick of Charlotte, Mich., has 
been elected supe rintendent of schools at Three 
Rivers, to succeed F. W. Crawford, who has gone 
to Niles. 

Supt. H. J. Molloy 
given an increase in 


Mr. Wm. A. 


Kans., 
at 


has 


Fort 


} 
schools 


of Lowell, Mass 


salary 


., has been 


superintend- 
ent of s hools at Grand Rapids, Mi h., has been 
appointed to a ntral High 
School and Junior College 

Supt. J. T. Cupp of Stroud, 
reelected for another year. 

Mr. R. E. Offenhauer, 
tral High School at 


Greeson, former] 
position in the Cs 


Okla., has been 


principal of the Cen- 
Lima, O., has been elected 


superintendent of schools, succeeding J. E. Col- 
lins resigned. 

Mr. Offenhauer has been connected with the 
Lima schools for six years Prior to going to 
Lima, he was superintendent of the Erie County 
chools, and previous to that he was superin- 


at Sandus!] for five years. He is a 


Mar on, Ind., 


tendent 


graduate of the Normal College, 
Otterbein College, Harvard University and Ci 
lumbia University. He received his Master’ 
Degree from Columbia University in 1917. 

Supt. H. H. Zeiser of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has 
been given a substantial increase in salary. Mr 
Zeiser has been head of the chool system for 
he past four years 

Mr. C. A. Green has been elected superin- 


schools at St. Joseph, Mo. 


tendent of 
William Ross, of Longmont, Colo., has been 
elected uperint¢ ndent of schools at Erie. 


Mr. R. E. Bennett, principal of the high 
school at Chehalis, Wash., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed R. E. Cook. 


Mr. J. A. Whitefo 
City, Okla., has 


schools at Cape Girardeau, to suc¢ 


rd, 


bes n € le< 


formerly of Oklahoma 
t superintendent of 
eed J. N. 


} 
ed 


Crocker. 
Mr. N. S. Jones has been elected superin- 
of schools at Milan, O. 
Mr. C. E. Delta, O., 
cted 


tendent 


Oxley of has been 


superintendent of schools at Cedarville. 


ele 


Mr. William H. Smiley, assistant superin- 
tendent Denver, Colo., has been 
made superintendent-emeritus. Mr. Smiley has 
been connected with the Denver schools for the 
past forty years. 

Supt. J. E. 
the next year as 
N. H. 

Mr. G. N. Bradley of Divernon, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Sterling. 

—Mr. H. E. Gress of Monessen, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lancaster, 
to succeed H. B. Work. Mr. Gress is a graduate 
of the Shippensburg Normal School and of Buck- 


. ] 
of schools at 


Wignot has been reelected for 
head of the schools of Dover, 


nell University, and has done _ post-graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. For the 
last fourteen years he has filled the superin- 


He is the author of an 
and successful adaptation of the platoon 
has been much sought after to conduct 
courses bas« d on his system. 

mY. me Vs % | Yates City, Ill., has 
been elected superinte ndent of schools at Lewis- 
ton. 

Mr. E. B. Cauthorn, high school supervisor, 

been elected superintendent of 
Dallas, Tex., to succeed N. R. Crozier, 


tendency at Monessen. 
original 


oly 
_ 
plan and 


1.17 . 
ordeil ot 


assistant 


v come superintendent of schools. 
Mr. R. B. Roudebush of Greenfield, Ind., has 
epted the superintendency at Kentland. 
mr. & 4 Justus, superintendent of the 
Clinton, Tenn., city schools, instructed county 
teachers’ it utes during the past summer. 
The salary of Assist. Supt. Ernest Stephens 


from $4,000 to 
of faithful and 


of Lynn, has been raised 
$5,000 per year, in 
efficient wo 


Mr. John 


recognition 


M. Downen, for some time super- 
intendent of Clayton College for Boys at 
Denver. Colo., has resigned to take a similar 
position at the Murphy School, Dover, Del. 

Mr. C. E. Vance 
Danville, 
J rsity 


the 


_ assistant superintendent of 
schools at Ill., has resigned and will 
enter the Unive of Illinois. 

Mr. W. Ray Smith of Parnassus, Pa., has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency at Ellwood 
Citv. Mr. Edwin McCormick of New Castle, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Smith at Parnassus. 
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Why Do So Many Million Dollar 
Structures Specify and Use Hockaday? 


Simply because the bigger they are the more particular they are about kind and 
quality of paint, its life, coverage, appearance and how it will react toward lime- 
burn. Generally it’s a case of the “survival of the fittest” all over again when 
it comes to a fair, unbiased test. Hockaday has proved itself superlatively 
equipped to hold its own against the field in any test—that’s why it goes into 
so many high class structures. 


The new, de luxe Graemere Hotel, Chicago, used 1300 gallons of Hockaday. A 
recent letter states: 


“Here at the Graemere Hotel we stippled Hockaday and obtained a very 
beautiful, velvety finish. I can heartily recommend Hockaday to any con- 
tractor who wants to get away from wall troubles. I will likewise endorse 
it to all men who must pay bills.” 


Remember—Hockaday blocks limeburns permanently—a remarkable fact which 
has made this popular paint a host of friends and boosters among the biggest 
buyers and users in the U. S. 


Our big illustrated book “Paint Mileage” is free to you. Write for it today. 
THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO 











HOCKADAY 








THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS J 
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“After several years’ use of 
it (L.B. Library furniture) and 
also of clever imitations Ican 
say only that the imitation 
suffers by comparison. L.B. 
furniture is so carefully and 
scientifically planned, so 
thoroughly well constructed 
and the finish so durable that 
once installed it is perma- 
nently satisfactory.” 
Winifred E. Skinner, 
Librarian 


Library of the Pasadena High School, 
Pasadena, Cal. Furnished by Library Bureau 


‘‘Permanently Satisfactory’’ 


The school authorities of the Pasadena 
High School, Pasadena, California, bought 
L.B. Standard school library equipment 
solely because they were convinced of the 
economy of having a superior library — one 
suitable both for today and a generation from 
today. 


Read the letter above. Investigate the ex- 
periences other schools have had with L.B. 


You will reach the inevitable conclusion 
after an exhaustive investigation—that only 
L.B. standard school library furniture has 
the distinctive qualities of durability, suit- 
ability and artistic design which insure a 
satisfactory and lasting investment. 


Quality is a tradition with Library Bureau. 
Hundreds of schools have enjoyed the beauty 
and utility of L.B. furniture for more than a 





Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 





Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 


Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 
Vertical units for pam- 


phliets, clippings and 
picture files 


Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin Boards 
Lantern slide cases 








School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 





equipment. 


“rs Library Bureau 


New York 


380 Broadway 


Boston 
89 Federal Street 


Chicago 


214 West Monroe Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


generation. 


Los Angeles 
McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles Street 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


San Francisco 
McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street rs 


crds and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 
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“It has been rumored that Superintendent 
McAndrew may resign. The superintendent 
denies the rumor. We are glad of that. We 
have no wish to see him resign. He has in- 
itiated good things since he came to Chicago. 
We want him to stay and carry them through 
to success. We want him to inspire and initiate 
other good things,” says the editor of the Chi- 
cago Post. “Dr. McAndrew impresses us as a 
man with educational vision; with a fine concep- 
tion of the possibilities of the American school 
for American children. We hope Chicago may 
get from him a long and constructive service 
in building up a system of public schools which 
will be second to none in the country.” 

—The degree of doctor of laws was recently 
conferred upon Superintendent Joseph B. Richey 
of McKeesport, Pa., by President Weir Kelter 
of Grove City College, Pennsylvania. 

The schools of Amarillo, Texas, are making 
rapid progress. Superintendent W. A. McIntosh 
now has 3,382 pupils in his charge and employs 
approximately 140 teachers. The entire payroll 
for the school runs around $20,000 per month 
during the school term. The board has recently 
constructed a modern high school building, has 
a junior high and eleven ward buildings. Hand- 
ling the school situation has presented a real 
problem on account of the fact that the city 
in a very few years has grown from a small 
town to 22,000 population. 

—The Iowa legislative committee appointed to 
investigate the administration of May E. 
Francis, state superintendent, in a report issued 
finds her guilty of several charges. It is claimed 
that the deputy state superintendent, Miss 
Thelma Nelson, when appointed did not have 
the required five years’ experience as required 
by law. Charges of discrimination in awarding 





teachers’ certificates are also substantiated, the 
report holds. 

Charges of political manipulation and 
criminal conspiracy were launched against 
Superintendent A. C. Parsons of the Oklahoma 
City, Okla., schools by Mrs. Arthur Burkett, 
president of the local federated patrons’ 
clubs. After four hours’ discussion, a motion 
to table the charges was unanimously adopted 
by the board of education. The charges were 
characterized as “absurd and libelous.” 

New York, N. Y. As a result of recent 
action taken by the board of education, the num- 
ber of district superintendents in the city schools 
will be increased from 27 to 32. The action is 
the result of the great growth of the school sys- 
tem within recent years. Although the number 
of teachers has practically doubled in twenty 
years, only one new district superintendency has 
been created in that period. At present, in all 
but two districts, the superintendents are taking 
care of 500 more teachers than was originally 
intended. The travel distance is so long in two 
districts that the supervisory work cannot be 
properly performed. 

The plan provides for two additional superin- 
tendents in the Brooklyn Borough, one each in 
Queens and the Bronx, and one for the high 
school division. 

—Youngstown, O. The school board has 
established a supervisorship for grades four, 
five and six, corresponding to that for the 
primary grades and kindergarten. The super- 
visorship of art which was discontinued last year 
will be re-established. 

“Every taxpayer is entitled to being brought 
into the confidence of leaders in the manage- 
ment of schools. Reasons for increased expense 
of school maintenance are given as being longer 
schoo] terms, more pupils in the schools, de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar, higher 
cost of school buildings and higher salaries for 
teachers,” says the Clinton, Kentucky, Gazette. 
“Every one of us is called upon frequently to 
submit to increases in prices of necessaries of 
life. When it comes to an increase in our pay- 
ment for schools, we must be reasonable and 
grant that if necessary we must make sacrifices 
to meet it. 

“Time was when the sheik of education sat 
in the tent of culture and let the camel of utility 


put his cold nose under the canvas. Now the 
whole canvas is full of camel, while the tent 
itself is straining at its guy ropes,” said Dr. 
Charles Gray Shaw of the New York Univer- 
sity recently. “Industry has banished intellect; 
efficiency has expelled enlightenment; speed has 
run ahead of grace, and wealth has robbed dig- 
nity of its lustre. Since I am to say something 
about culture I must apologize for adopting such 
an untimely topic.” 

The school board of Lynn, Mass., in accept- 
ing the report of the survey committee of the 
Lynn schools, has adopted the recommendations 
contained in the report. The report carries with 
it radical changes in the operation of the schools, 
extension of teachers’ duties and standardizing 
of classes, which will be in full effect in Sep- 
tember. 

Under the new plan, teachers in senior high 
schools will have no free periods. Teachers will 
probably spend an additional hour in school each 
day. Other changes include the assignment of 
twenty teaching periods per week to the assist- 
ant principals, limiting the time devoted to men- 
tal measurements to five periods; setting hours 
of clerks to compare favorably with those in the 
school department offices; combining the work 
of the dean in teaching and librarian duties; 
apportioning the work of the director of house- 
hold arts to include the junior high schools. 

“Our country was founded in a religious spirit. 
In all our schools in the early days religion had 
first place. There has been a steady falling 
away from this sort of education until today 
our great system of public education shuts out 
religious training entirely. There is no place 
in the classroom, from kindergarten through 
college, where a teacher may talk to her pupils 
about the things of the soul and its maker.” So 
spoke recently Miss Margaret Knox, a New York 
rag! school principal. “Such education used to 
be the duty of the parents and the church, but 
it is true, and it is a pity, that parent and 
preacher both neglect the children in this im- 
portant training. What will be the future of 
America if this religious training is withheld 
from them any longer? The task of our edu- 
cational system of today is to provide for the 
children of America their neglected inheritance 

a religious education.” 
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i URN URE No. 700 
PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 
Very popular with teachers. Very substantially built. Can be 
supplied, if desired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 
CHEMICAL TABLE 
For the laboratory where floor space is ample and classes not 
too large. Accommodates 16 students in two sections. 
No. 1600 
: BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 
For laboratories where it is desirable to have students all face 
one way. This table accommodates two students. 
Ss SE 
No. 2103. 
SAND TABLE 
A necessary article for the kindergarten. = 
Very rigid and will stand hard wear. 
No. 1605 No. 1938 
STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE SSK — — 
, i - oe SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 
For two students. One drawer and one cup- . ‘ : 
board for each; larger drawer used in common. A desk for individual use. Equipped with all-steel 
This is a very practical desk. non-breakable vise. 
FI 
Another Big Year ' 
As we enter upon another school year, we are pleased to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the educational authorities of this country for an- 
other big year in the installation of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. 
The steady growth of this business for a generation, and particularly 
its rapid growth during the past five years, proves to us that the engi- 
neering skill and knowledge put into the Kewaunee line, with the great- 
est manufacturing facilities of the entire industry, are fully understood j 
and appreciated by our friends who are charged with the equipment of 1 
No. 14354 American Schools. ij 
yy . ; N *_ “ “ 
Supply Case Our Engineering Service Is Yours 
A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate - , ; - ; aw , : vn 
doors make a very fine blackboard. Our Engineering Department will gladly prepare, on request, blue 
print floor plans for any building or buildings you desire to equip with : 
Laboratory Furniture, showing the location of each piece of equipment | 
with floor connections, locating piping for drainage and the supply of / 
hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, compressed air, steam, distilled water, | 
electricity, etc. 
Write for a copy of the Kewaunee Book—the most complete volume 
relating to the Laboratory field—416 pages lavishly illustrated. Ad- A 





ELECTRICAL DESK 


Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. 
Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 
is placed at each end of desk. 


dress all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


i 
Cx | 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS, 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. itt 


101 Lincoln St., 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Kansas City 
Columbus 
Jackson, Miss. 
Albuquerque 


Houston 
Spokane Oklahoma City 
Baton Rouge Phoenix 
Salt Lake City 


Minneapolis 
Omaha 

San Francisco 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Chicago 
Denver 














New York Office i 


4 
' 
rr) 
Little Rock : j 
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OUR YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL 
DRAFTING ROOM EQUIPMENT AND OUR CAREFUL STUDY 
OF THE NEEDS OF SCHOOLS IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


EK can make any type of table or 

cabinet you may desire, and if 
you find none illustrated in our cat- 
alog we will be glad to quote you on 
special designs. 





Table No. 10 


THIS is the most practical design 

for school drawing room use 
there is on the market. We have 
many modifications of this design. Table No 





| 


WE HAVE A NEW CATALOG JUST OFF THE PRESS AND MANY STYLES OF TABLES ARE. ILLUSTRATED 
Write for YOUR Copy NOW 
ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Make Your Own 


GAS 


with the 
NEW ELECTRIC GAS GENERATOR 
For Domestic Science and Laboratories 
A Hotter and More Efficient Gas 

















Instructor’s Desk No. 1200 


Unexcelled Quality- 


is built into Peterson Furniture. Designs are based on 34 
years’ experience in meeting laboratory requirements. Skilled 
mechanics and expert cabinet makers put into Peterson 
Equipment the best workmanship possible. All materials are 
of the highest grade. Lumber is kiln dried by the most 
modern process known. 


* 
v 





a yak 


The Peterson line completely covers the needs of Chemistry, 











Physics, Agriculture, Domestic Science, Biology, Zoology, 

Manual Training, Mechanical Drawing, Pathology, Filtration, a eel 
City Testing, Industrial Laboratories, Hospitals; also Library 

Furnitur Send us floor plans and we will furnish blueprints As far ahead of the weight type machine as the self-starter is 
and estimate without obligation. 1 


ahead of the hand crank on the automobile. Manufactured by 


wv Catalog No 14-4 It shows a an old reliable company. 


é acon gh Furniture for edu- 
hospitals and ir Ae ee s3trial plants Manufacturers of the famous FREEPORT weight gas machine, 


| ed in hundreds of C ity Schools, Hospitals. 
L FON ARD- PE TE RSON & (AD. INC. ime ian, Lit tani ce tee 
Write for literature. 
Manufac ‘ wara d Laboratory Furnitur 


ae ee ornic E AND FACTORY — ie FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CoO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway. | (Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 
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needs of the school shop. 





ALL-PURPOSE 
LATHE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


When the new GTD all purpose Lathe was 
designed, special attention was paid to the 


Safety of the student and ease of operation 
were always uppermost in our thoughts. The 
safety device and handy arrangement of con- 
trolling levers, enable the instructor to spend 


A. FIFE CORPORATION, 








GREENFLELD } TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
School Representatives 








more time with the students and less on look- 
ing after the machines. 


We will be glad to send our new Lathe Bul- 
letin No. 104 on request. 


Mamaroneck, New York 











SCHOOL COSTS ANALYZED AT PITTS- 
BURGH 
Marcus Aaron, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Pittsburgh, Pa., in a recent report 
analyzes the school costs of that city saying that 
“it is encouraging to note that notwithstanding 
the largely increased cost of public education 
in recent years, the cost per pupil served has not 
increased in as great a ratio as the general level 
of costs and commodity prices.” 
He makes comparisons between 1913 and 1923 
figures as follows: 
Elementary Schools 
Per 
Cent 1923 
Cost is 
of 1913 


1913 1923 Cost 
I ae eee ae eS $ 41.64 $ 81.10 195 
Supplies and Expenses... 11.36 15.54 137 
SOL ctccsricsravteee Gee 6 06e8. tan 
High Schools 

Per 

Cent 1923 

Cost is 

of 1913 
1913 1923 Cost 
RIOTIOSN. 4541acd ede ses $ 92.02 $149.48 162 
Supplies and Expenses.. 26.00 24.47 94 
LOUCRL oc ckvavaseedeces hae Shines 14 


In February of this year the index of whole- 
sale commodity prices computed by the Depart- 
ment of labor stood at 152 per cent of the 1913 

; the general average of wages paid to fac- 
ory workers, unskilled labor, clerks, school 
eachers, ete., was 210 per cent of the 1913 aver- 
age; rents were approximately 165 per cent; and 
general cost of living 171 per cent. The 
weighted combination of these four groups, or 
the general price level, stood at 181 per cent. 

No one responsible for the expenditure of 
public funds can be insensible to the well-nigh 
versal demand for a reduction in every form 
of taxation. Hand in hand with the cry for 
lower taxes comes a demand for a larger, better 
ar more extended service. Insistent every- 
where is the call upon the schools for a more in- 
tensive, and at the same time more varied, curri- 


culum that shall in fact as well as in theory pro- 
vide equal opportunity for the development of the 
natural ability of all the children of all the 
people; demanding, too, for every child his place 
for full time in the schools. 

Our high school enrollment has grown five- 
fold in thirteen years, and the enrollment in the 
elementary schools about twenty-five per cent. 
The increased cost of living or the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is also reflected in 
our costs of operation. Having in mind the 
fact that pre-war teachers’ salaries were even 
then altogether inadequate and having in mind 
also the increased service now demanded of the 
schools, there is little prospect that the cost of 
efficient operation and maintenance of the public 
schools will ever be materially reduced. 

The public’s business, when properly adminis- 
tered, is not unlike private business. Costs are 
governed by the same laws. In the long run, 
neople get no better service than they pay for, 
the promise of the demagog in public life to 
the contrary notwithstanding. That is not 
economy which cheapens the quality or lessens 
the quantity of necessary service, or which con- 
ceals expenditures by transferring the cost from 
the right to the left pocket of the taxpayer. Bal- 
ancing the budget—always desirable—does not 
necessarily mean expending less money. 

Ninety-three per cent (93%) of the cost of 
financing the school of Pittsburgh is paid 
through a local general property (a real estate) 
tax; the remaining seven per cent is contributed 
by the state and only to that limited extent do 
all forms of wealth other than real estate par- 
ticipate in providing the necessary funds for the 
operation of the schools of Pittsburgh. 

In a free republic a tax is a cooperative device 
for distributing a burden of necessary costs 
fairly among those who should rightfully bear 
it, in order that all people may benefit by whole- 
sale handling. 

It may well be questioned whether the second 
richest commonwealth in America is distributing 
its necessary costs fairly, when, reserving to 
itself every form of taxation but that on real 
estate, it makes such a beggarly contribution to 
the cause of public education. Relief can and 
should come to the local school district through 
materially larger appropriation from the state. 


The public welfare demands as our ultimate 
goal not only the equalization of educational 
opportunity throughout the city and state, but it 
demands that every child mentally endowed and 
intellectually equipped for further training shall 
have the opportunity not only for a common 
school and high school education, but for a col- 
lege and university training as well. It de- 
mands, too, that the much larger group who are 
not thus gifted, but who are industrially or voca- 
tionally minded, be given their full chance for 
the education best suited to them. 

To attain that goal, to distribute the burden 
of costs fairly among those who should right- 
fully bear it, and to enable our schools and uni- 
versities to function to the highest, the state 
should revise its antiquated system of taxation 
that has not a single supporter among students 
of taxation. Thus, and thus only, can Pennsyl- 
vania take its proper place among the states in 
education. 

THE SCHOOL FINANCE PROBLEM OF 

ILLINOIS 

It has been known for some years that the 
complicated school district system employed in 
the state of Illinois has been subject to many 
shortcomings and has led to great inequalities 
of school support. State Superintendent Fran- 
cis G. Blair has in recent years pointed out 
where districts are more than able to maintain 
good schools while other districts are poverty 
stricken and unable to meet the ordinary de- 
mands. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, 
which acts under the auspices of the American 
Council of Education, has now made a study of 
the political unit of public school finance in 
Illinois. A report of this study made by Floyd 
W. Reeves has been published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

The investigators bring to their services an 
abundance of statistics dealing with population, 
tax incomes, and school costs. 

In presenting their conclusions the investiga- 
tors point out that in the creation of community 
consolidated districts, community high school 
districts and township high school districts, in 
addition to the common school district, greater 
equities have been achieved, but that the laws 
providing for them are extremely defective. The 
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For 


Every Classroom 
in Your School 


SAMSON 3: 



















The Samson Line consists of 30 
separate designs of Office and Direc- 
tors’ tables, made in a wide variety 


of sizes, woods and finishes. The line 
for tl 


ent, the teacher, and for every 


° L1 
includes table 


the superintend- 
choo] 
first 


Thousands of the 


Table 
of the 


depreciate 1 after 


ofhce use. 


Samson are still new in every 


é 
heir value un- 


of 


enst word—t 


25 year contin- 


uous sery ice. 
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The “Interlocking Rei 


Nappanee 


ntorcement 


is 


ing of Samson Table tops. The under top construction also is scientific 
this makes for strength, prevents warping of tops and serves to make 
1 secure foundation for drawer slides. The legs of Samson Tables 
ire taper-miter-jointed-boxe his new method gi the same thick- 
1ess and strength to the legs from top to bottom. 
I finish on Samson Tables i1otably fine. TI nav be had 
1 genuine oak, walnut and mahogany. Special colors and shades to 
match other equipment when ordered. 
S Pe fy Sam ) ] é Write f 
4 ted 7 Zé? 


used exclusively in the build- 








MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Indiana 





argument here is that the state must depart 
from the old time school district system and 
create larger units of school support and admin- 
istration. 

The inequality between communities, the re- 
port contends, must not only be reduced by the 
introduction of larger units but also by state 
support distributed upon a scientific basis. 

The situation found in Illinois applies also to 
other middle west states. The report, there- 
fore, should have the careful study of all those 
concerned in securing a better distribution of 
school aid and a correction of laws to that end. 

CHICAGO’S STANDARD SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

Superintendent William McAndrew’s recom- 
mendations providing for certain standard fea- 
tures in schoolhouse plans have been adopted 
by the board of education. These he has out- 
lined as follows: 

“These plans propose buildings on the ‘unit’ 
plan, whereby immediate needs of any district 
may be supplied by a complete unit, containing 
classrooms for various school activities, with the 
necessary administrative offices, store rooms, etc. 
The plans are so drawn that when increased 
accommodations are necessary they may be sup- 
plied by completion of the second, third, fourth 
and fifth unit. The plans can be modified for 
adaptation to any site. 

“The plan proposes auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
libraries, and art rooms on the first floor, easily 
accessible from the exterior and capable of being 
shut off by interior gates or doors from the rest 
of the school building, in case the special fea- 
tures should be needed for community service 
at times when the rest of the school building is 
not in use. It proposes in the outdoor play- 
ground, when desired, an open space protected 
by a roof from the rains. It proposes arrange- 
ment of the heating apparatus so that portions 
desired for community service may be heated 
without waste. Construction on this plan may 
provide for an initial building of thirty class- 
rooms, including libraries, art rooms, manual 
training, and household art, with the addition 
of auditorium, gymnasium and offices. The next 
construction could include a single wing adding 
twelve classrooms, making a total of 42. The 
next addition would add fourteen classrooms, 


with additional auditorium 
space, making the third unit 
classrooms. 

“The classrooms are 24x30, 
capacity of seats. The main corridors are 
fourteen feet wide and the side corridors are 
twelve feet wide. The plans contemplate lockers 
in the corridors, flush with the walls. Decidedly 
more storage for books, apparatus and 
supplies in the classrooms than in the usual type 
of school building. The plan proposes the con- 
crete column type of construction for interior 
partitions, increasing the amount of available 
storage space for lockers. The maxima seating 
of this type of building are: First unit, 1440; 
second unit, 2016; third unit, 2688; in placing 
this building on the site, one end of the site is 
retained for playground purposes. 

“A separate kindergarten playground, adja- 
cent to the kindergarten room is supplied; also 
playground space for quiet games in the interior 
court in a space of 24,000 square feet.” 

SCHOOL DEDICATIONS 

The corner stone of the new school at 
Sewanee, Tenn., was laid on July 9th. The build- 
ing which is to be built of red sandstone, will 
consist of four classrooms and an auditorium. It 
will be completed at a cost of $11,000 

The corner stone of the Washington School 
at Olympia, Wash., was laid on July 5th. The 
members of the school board were present, with 
Mrs. W. A. Walthew presiding. Mr. A. W. 
Tyler, who gave the principal address, traced the 
history of the establishment of the national doc- 
trines and pointed to George Washington as one 
of the great leaders of the country. The address 
was closed with a plea that the people of the 
present day build upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of truth and liberty. 

The first unit of the building will have seven 
rooms and will $65,000. It will be com- 
pleted in November. 

The cornerstone of the first unit of the New 
Blenheim school, Kansas City. Mo., was laid with 
appropriate evercises in which addresses were de- 
livered by Mrs. George W. Fuller, member of 
the board of education, and Dr. W. A. Armour, 
a former member. The building which de- 
signed for twenty rooms besides gymnasium, 
auditorium, manual training, and science rooms 


and gymnasium 
a building of 56 


with a maximum 


1S 


space 


cost 


is 


will be erected at a cost of $300,000. 
The school board of Green Bay, Wis., has 
asked for a loan of $200,000 to operate the 
schools until the distribution of tax money on 
January first. An effort will be made to build 
a fund sufficient to carry the schools over for the 
six-month period from July to January, and to 
bring the budgets into harmony as to dates. 
Aurora, Ill. The west side school board has 
adopted budget of $198,000 for 


a next year, 
which requires a tax rate of 3.1 per cent. The 
budget provides $143,000 for educational pur- 


poses and $55,000 for building purposes. 

—The school board of Alton, Illinois, has 
adopted a resolution fixing the tax levy for the 
current year at $390,000. This represents an in- 
crease of $10,000 over that of last year. 

-Winona, Minn. A reduction of $8,407 has 
been effected in the school budget for the next 
year. The budget for this year is $263,582, and 
that for the next fiscal year beginning April 
first, will be $255,175. 

-Washington, D. C. The school board has 
approved a budget of approximately $12,500,000 
and submitted the same to the district commis- 
sioners for approval. The new budget which is 
the largest ever submitted, is about $500,000 
larger than that of last year. 

Following closely the five-year building pro- 
gram to which the board committed itself three 
years ago, the items for the expansion of the 
physical equipment call for an appropriation of 
about $5,000,000, of which $2,000,000 will be used 
for new buildings, and the remaining $3,000,000 
for the purchase of property for playground 
purposes and sites for new schools. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The city’s share of 
the state primary school fund will this year ex- 
ceed a half million dollars. Based on the year’s 
apportionment of $14 per capita for each child 
recorded in the last census, the city’s share of 
the fund will be $556,510. The prospects of in- 
creased revenues for the year means the partial 


restoration of those activities eliminated from 
the budget. 

Owosso. Mich. The’ school board has 
adopted a budget of $275,106, which is about 


$3,000 hirher than that of last vear. 
The ensuing year’s budget for the New York 
City schools will exceed the sum of $100,000,000. 
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At this time, when schools are opening 
the problem of providing proper lunches 
for students again occupies the atten- 
tion of School Boards everywhere. The 





vital importance of this question, due 
to the direct relationship between 
proper nourishment and high scholar- 
ship, has been the reason for the ever- 
increasing popularity of the school 
cafeteria as the best possible solution 
of the problem. You will find upon 
investigation that a cafeteria can be 
installed in your school that will be 
of great advantage to all concerned. 
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MIDDLETOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
Middletown, Ohio 
Th mas D Mi Laughlin & Associates 
Architects ~ys 
| 
This beautiful school building ” 
is one of the finest and best a ' 
equipped in the country. The ; 
cafeteria shown above, which / 


has a seating capacity of 320, 
was completely equipped by 
Albert Pick & Company. 


INVESTIGATE! 


' Electric Kitchen Equip- 
ment for the School 
Cafeteria is the coming 
thing due to the many 
advantages this type of 
heat has to offer for 
school use. Send today 
for our Booklet of Elec- 
tric Equipment Y 165. 
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PIX Cafeteria Equipment Leads 
— Because Quali ty is the l'irst (onsideration 


LBERT PICK & COMPANY long 


ago found that to give the most for 

the money, Cafeteria Equipment 
must be made only ona quality basis and 
never “built down toa price.” In every de- 
partment of production of PIX Cafeteria 
Equipment, therefore, this policy has been 
strictly adhered to—our engineers have 
had it in mind in the designing of every 
separate item of equipment; it governs the 
selection of the very best of materials that 
can be obtained; it is behind the up-to-date 
machinery and methods that characterize 
our shops. In a word, PIX Equipment is 
built the best we know how and the result 
is a degree of excellence that makes for 
long life and lasting service. That these 
qualities are desired and appreciated by 
the School field is shown by the fact that 
PIX Equipment is found in more Schools 
than any other make of cafeteria equipment. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


School Boards are invited to 
confer with our engineers re- 
garding their feeding problems. 
Send for our Book of School 
Cafeteria Installations Y 98. 
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Attractive Eyes 


A building is just as dependent 
on its “eyes” for its beauty as a 
human face. Windows are the eyes 
of a building. Well placed win- 
dows, trimly kept, give a dignified 
expression to the structure. Let 
the shades become frayed, wrin- 
kled, limp, discolored, and the 
whole building takes on a run- 
down appearance. 


TONTINE 


WATERPROOF-WASHABLE SHADE CLOTH 


conserves the original, fresh, trim 
look of windows because it will not 
become limp and spotted by rain, 
or frayed at the edges through 
wear. The special surfacing mate- 
rial makes these shades durable, 
washable and economical. 


“SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST” 


If you are interested in this big 
improvement in window shades 
write for full information. 


The Ordinator Company, Inc. 
Sole Distributors 
233 East 41st St. New York City 


P. S. Perfection Shade Rollers will complete 
your windows and your satisfaction. All metal, 
adjustable in length. No sagging, no warping. 
Really, roller perfection. 






































Seymour Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 


When Planning for Your School 
Cafeteria Cooking Equipment— 


HY not consult with our Architectural 
and Engineering Departments, which 
3 are maintained expressly to assist you 
in this respect? There is no charge 
for this service and we invite you to use it 
freely. 

SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in 
manufacturing and installing our “Superior” 
Cooking Apparatus and Equipment in school 
cafeterias, including the one shown above, 
is your guarantee of satisfaction! 





Manufacturers Since 1852 

















1009 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 















































For Domestic Science 





Cl Ng 1) (gy | 
asses — TW 
se gas ranges or hot , : = 
eee even ym aac there 
is no city gas supply 
Hundreds of schools 
and colleges and thou- 
sands ot homes make 
their own gas with The 
Tirrill Gas Machine 
Since 1864 it has been 
successfully bringing the 
convel1lence, cleanliness 


and safety of city gas to country districts. The gas is safe, 
odorless, non-poisonous. The apparatus is easily installed any- 
where, requires practically no attention, lasts a generation 
a a tigate now and have yo own gas supply ready when 

ot reo ‘t's Specifications and complete data ire yours 


for a 


5 Laboratory Cac 








Get bunsen burners of known qual- 
Genuine original Tirrill burners 
have been standard equipment in uni- 
versities, schools, scientific and indus- 
trial laboratories for two generations. 
Widely imitated, never equalled. Be- 
ware of substitutes masquerading under 
n designed to mislead by dealers 
o place profits above probity. Note 
ve lling—‘‘T-I-R-R-I-L-L”—on the 
rinal. It excels in materials, work- 
manship, results. Write for one and 
ee for yourself. Return it if you don’t 
want to buy it Circular describing 
( ymplete line sent on request. 
Send us your gas requirements and we 
will t estimates promptly.” 
Tirril All Brass 
Laboratory, Ti 1] G M hi 
Reeaas, Mer irri as acnine 
g600, price Lighting Company 
Established 1864 











50 Church Street New York 
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Our 400 page catalog 


’ , , 
valuable to buyers 

mew installations, 
o to those inter- 


ted in replacements. 


Write for your free 


i} Yi, - 
NAICS, a 














Reformatories. 


own particular needs. 
Write to us. 





fotel CMancera, 


—USES VAN EQUIPMENT 
|| 'FOR THE PREPARATION 
AND SERVING OF FOOD 


AN equipment for the preparation and serving of 
food has an international reputation, backed by 
seventy-five years of proven dependability. 

Van installations are found in the leading Hotels, Hospitals, 
Industrial Institutions, Clubs, Cafeterias, Restaurants, and 


Our engineers are ready at all times to advise you about your 
Nothing too small or too large. 


The Joon Van Range @ 














That Enduring Quality” 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Cincinnati 











New Orleans 


Kansas City 
Cleveland 


Atlanta 
Muskogee Detroit 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
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Collingswood, N. J. The 





Collingswood 


or High School erected at a cost of $480,000, 


be occupied in September. 
Che school board of Am 
ted additions to five scl 


arillo, Tex., has 
100ls comprising 


twenty rooms, at a cost of about $73,000. The 


boa 


scn 


ye 
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The taxpayers of Newbu1 
nt election, voted to purch 


d plans additional buildings as soon as the 
lastic census warrants such an increase. 


an. MN, Le St a 


ase a seventeen- 


site on which to erect a high school build- 


Hamburg, N. Y. 


urse of construction. The 
ted at a cost of $350,000. 
Buffalo, is the architect. 
Amarillo, Tex. The schoc 
irkable success in the past 
ting additions out of the 
has been able to erect 


A new school plant con- 
ting of a junior and a senior high school is 


buildings will be 
F. A. Spangen- 


1] board has had 
two years in con- 
delinquent taxes 
five additions to 


ngs from the cash surplus on hand. Valua- 
f property for school taxes was not raised 


and previously was 
n 1922 from the valuatior 
Jersey City, N. J. 


lowered two per 
1 then in effect. 


Beginning with the fall 


a junior high school and an elementary 


will be occupied for tl 
addition has been built 


1e first time. A 
to School No. 5, 


ng it a primary and grammar school. 
[he architectural deadlock in Harrisburg, 


has been broken and it 


is said that the 


| building program of that city will now 
eed. 
The New Jersey state board of education is 
ng local boards to adopt 
unting whereby the exact 
ces may be established. 


a new system of 


status of their 


Mr. McHenry Rhoads, state superintendent 
of Kentucky, has announced that the per capita 
distribution of the state school fund is $7. This 
is $1.10 less than last year. On the census of 
659,395, the number of children of school age in 
Kentucky, this will mean a total reduction of 
$725,344.50 in the amount available for teachers’ 
salaries, or an average of about $52 each. The 
state school fund is devoted entirely to the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries and is distributed 
among the counties and cities on a basis of $7 
for each pupil in the county or city. Last year 
the state school fund was able to distribute at a 
rate of $8.10 owing to some unusual inheritance 
taxes. 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board’s budget 
system has made possible a slight reduction in 
the 1924 school tax levy. The levy for the next 
year will be 64.702 mills, as against 64.76 in 
1923. 

Frankfort, Ky. The state school per capita 
tax has been decreased from $8.10 to $7, which 
means a serious loss in the amount of money de- 
voted to teachers’ salaries. In addition to the 
loss in salaries from this source, the county 
school revenues are somewhat reduced by the 
Nelson tax law of 1924, and the law limiting the 
local school tax, city and county, on bank shares 
to forty cents. The maximum rural school tax 
is fifty cents, and depriving the schools of 
revenues from the $31,000,000 live-stock assess- 
ment under the law, means that they are de- 
prived of a potential revenue of $155,000. 

The loss to the rural schools will be unevenly 
divided among them in proportion to the number 
of pupils in the county and the amount of live- 
stock and assessed valuation of bank shares. 
Many of the poorer counties having the maxi- 
mum local tax rate of fifty cents, but having a 
larger scholastic population, will be seriously hit 
in their salary schedules through the reduction 
in the per capita. 

Lorain, O. State Supt. V. M. Riegel has 
notified Supt. D. J. Boone of the local schools 
that the district will be given financial aid from 
the state educational equalization fund for weak 
school districts. The school authorities have 
prepared a report showing the condition of the 
district, the damage done to buildings by a 
tornado, and other facts of importance, which 


will be submitted to the state authorities. An 
effort will be made to obtain money for the erec- 
tion of a six-room addition to one of the schools. 
This is in addition to the amount necessary for 
the repair of damaged buildings. 

Five school trustees at Croton, N. Y., are 
named as defendants in a suit brought by a resi- 
dent to prevent the erection of a $400,000 school 
recently approved by the board. An injunction 
has been issued to stop work on the building 
until the case has been settled by the court. 

The erection of the school was opposed on the 
ground that the needs of the town did not war- 
rant so large an experiment, and that the elec- 
tion at which the bonds were voted was illegal. 

Dowagiac, Mich. The board has reduced 
the school budget for next year by $20,000. The 
board has asked for $54,700 as against $74,700 
obtained in 1923. 

Chicago, Lil. Plans for a $5,000,000 high 
school with a seating capacity of 6,500 students 
has been abandoned in favor of a smaller build- 
ing and a smaller seating capacity. Actual con- 
struction work on the building will begin Jan- 
uary first. The plans provide for the enlarge- 
ment of the building by means of wings on each 
side, making the ultimate capacity of the struc- 
ture sufficient for 7,000 students. 

When the school board of Effingham, II1., 
called for landscaping plans for the new high 
school grounds four high school boys, students of 
agriculture, submitted drawings. The plans 
were accepted and the boys removed the neces- 
sary trees, constructed a concrete sidewalk and 
set out the shrubbery. Tools were donated and 
$300 was saved through their efforts. 

Schools in the state of Kentucky will have 
a share in the new $75,000,000 bond issue which 
has been made available. The five million dol- 
lars to which the state board of education is 
entitled, is divided into five installments of one 
million dollars each as follows: 

One million dollars for construction of elemen- 
tary school buildings in counties, towns or cities 
other than cities of the first, second, third, 
fourth classes. 

One million dollars to construct, reconstruct 
or enlarge high school buildings in counties 
which are unable after levying the maximum 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT 
TIONAL SPECIALISTS 
Col. A. C. Monahan. 
standards for 


EDUCA- 


Salary educational specialists 


in the federal service have recently been fixed 


by the action of the Government Personnel 


Classification Board. This board completed its 
work of classification of government employees 
early in the summer and its conclusions became 
effective July first. By 


mental employees in the 


them, 34,000 depart- 
fiscal, 
placed in 


clerical, and 


administrative service are fifteen 


classes. Edueational included in 


fifteen. 


experts are 
three of the 
Of the 


workers, stenographers, and operators of 


fifteen groups, seven include clerical 


office 
} 


appliances, with salaries $1,140 


trans 


ranging from 
ide dra 


with salary 


to $3,300; ftsmen, 


and three inel 
lators, and photographers, ranges of 
$1,140 to 


and business 


from $3,600. Ace 


speci ilists 


uuntants, auditors 
in two classes, have a 
from $1,860 to $6,000: editors 


salary range oT 


from $2,400 to 
and 


$7500. The 


thre e last 


$3.900. investigators $1,860 to 


$6,000, administrators from $2,400 to 


edueational experts are in these 


named classe & 
The “editors” in educational offices have charge 
f all 


ed wation, 


of the preparation and printing « 


govern 


ment publications in including 
especially the several h indreds of bulletins and 
Bureau of Edu 
Board for Voeational 


work 


reports issued each vear bv the 
and the Federal 


Edueation. It is a 


cation 
requiring a wide 
knowledge of education and of publications on 
education. 

number of 
educational specialists of both offices just men- 
tioned 


“Tnvestigators” cover the larger 


and of others. The maximum actually 


paid under the classification is $5,200, an 


amount now rece ived by 1 total of eight persons 
staff of the bureau and of the federal 
Three of are chiefs of the three 


major divisions in the Bureau of 


on the 
board. these 
Edueation; 
higher edueation, city school division, and rural 
Five are chiefs of the five 
federal 


edueation, 


school division. 


divisions of the board; agricultural 


education, trade home economics 
education, commercial edueation, and rehabili- 
tation. 

Under “administration” officers are included 
such persons as chief clerks and executives up 
to bureau heads and assistant cabinet officers. 
The U. S. after 
many years at a salary of $5,000 now is paid 
the maximum in this class, The direc- 
tor of the Federal Board for Voeational Edu- 
cation is unaffected as the position has always 
this 
However, the three paid members of 


commissioner of education, 


$7,500. 


paid a sum considerable in excess of 
amount. 
the board itself are affected, their salaries being 
$5,000 The 
a substantial 


the old 


ridicul- 


increased from each to $6,000. 
chief clerk of the bureau receives 
increase amounting to 65 per cent of 
salary of $2,000 per year. This was 
ously low when the importance of the position 
is considered. The chief clerk is not only re- 
sponsible for the details of administration of 
the bureau but is legally “acting commissioner 


of education” whenever the commissioner is 
out of the city, 


sibility. 


with full authority and respon- 


The bureau’s present s ries are as follows: 


Three chiefs of major divisions receive $5,200 
each, one chief of division receives $3,800, and 
one $3,000. Two specialists in education, not 
heads of divisions, receive $3,800 each, one asso- 
ciate specialist $3,500; three associate specialists 
$3,000 each, and eleven assistant specialists re- 
ceive salaries ranging from $2,400 to $3,000. 
The 


always been higher 


federal board employees’ salaries have 
those of 


itself 


than the bureau, 
bo ird 


} 1 


sum appropriation, while those in the 


being fixed by the from its lump 
bureau 
have been fixed by Congress, or limited by 
Congress when paid from lump sum appropria 
The 
and 


assistant 


tions. federal board, in addition to its 


director, its three members at $6,000 each, 


and tive directors who are chiefs of 


divisions at $5,200 each, all mentioned above, 


minimum 
them the 


has seventeen agents who receive a 


of $4,000 which was previously for 


maximum The five chiefs formerly received 


1 


$4,500 each. 


he fixing of these salaries by the classifiea 


tion board is a distinet act from the fixing of 


salaries for school ofticials and teachers 


publie 
which was by act of Congress. The se salaries 


were reported in the July number of the 


ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL. 


LEGISLATION AND COURT DECISIONS 
AFFECTING PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A publication of much interest to school 


authorities, both publie and private, is soon to 
appear from the press in Washington and be 
available for publie distribution.’ It is a 240- 
page monograph containing digests of practi 
cally all state laws relative to private schools in 


force at the present time, together with state 
constitutional provisions and federal and state 


court decisions. The bulletin sts the state 


] 


laws by states arranged in alphabetical 


order. 
This is followed by the judicial decisions of the 
Federal Dis 


the decisions 


legal 


U. S. Supreme Court, the U. S. 
trict state courts, 
ot chief school 


authority rests with them. 


courts, and by 


state officers where 


The laws and judicial decisions are reported 


without comment. It is a source book of legal 


information, not a treatise on publie and pri- 


vate edueation. The laws and decisions refer 


to all private schools, including those conducted 


by individuals and by religious and 


groups, 


defines the legal that exists be- 


them 


relationship 


tween and 


their 
estab 


schools, also 


publie 


relationship to the state and its duly 


lished edueational authorities. 


The amount of legislation in some of 


such 


the states is very limited. Arizona, for 


instance, has only three provisions: educational 


property is exempt from taxation; 


publie 


money may not be used to aid private schools; 


compulsory attendance laws are satisfied with 


attendance in “regularly organized private or 


Michigan, 


provides for the 


parochial schools.” however, in 


addition and 
private and parochial schools 
states: “It is the 


the sanitary conditions of such 


supervision 
inspection of all 
which 
that 


by an act intent of 
this act 
schools, the course of and the 
teachers thereof shall be of 


as prov ided by 


study therein, 
qualification of the 
the same standard the general 

Published by Bureau of 
Catholic Welfare Conference 
ber first 


Education of the National 
available probably Octo 


chool law of the state.” 


staff of 


The state employs a 


special inspectors. Teachers in all 
private schools must have state teaching certif- 
icates. All private and parochial schools must 


be conducted in the English language and 
Schools 


not complying with the state requirements may 


teachers must be American citizens. 


be closed by order of the state superintendent 
of public instruction. These are examples of 


the two extremes in state control of 


private 
schools. 

A summary of the state laws affecting private 
schools follows: 

(1) Forty states have constitutional restriec- 
tions against the use of public money for pri- 
vate schools. 

(2) Thirty-two states have constitutional 
provision for the exemption of school property 
from taxation. 

(33) Twenty-three 


private 


states require approval of 


schools by state or loeal publie school 


authorities before they may satisfy compulsory 
education laws. The 


} 


ind and degree of inspec- 


tion for approval varies greatly from nominal 
to complete; is in Michigan and New Hamp- 
shire. 


(4) Tu Chtly nui ‘ decide by law the 


states 





subjects that must be taught in all private 
schools, not, however, forbidding additional 
subjects in the option of the schools. 

(5) Twenty four states require all private 
schools speeitically to teach certain special sub- 
ects, usually Ameriean historv, ecivies, U. S. 
Constitution, ete. 

(6) / nty- states req re schools to be 
eonducted in the English languag 

(7) kK i states set genera ! ications 
it te ers in private. sel s, four of the 
eleven req n them ft hold regular state 
Cre wv Cel i fie ites 

(S) Twenty-s states require annual 


statistical reports on enrollment, attendance, 


and instruction. 
({)) Rive 


of children in private 


states require medical inspection 


schools. 

STATES WITH LAWS ON VARIOUS PHASES OF 
THE CONDUCT OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS CHECKED 
The numbers at the head of the columns refer to the 
paragraphs numbered above 


1 2 3 $ 5 6 7 s 9 10 
Alabama a a Se ae ae ae 
Arizona = = Xx 
Arkansas X Xx 
California = = Xx a & 
Colorado X X X X xX 
Connecticut XxX Xx X Xx xX X 
Delaware _ = | a Sa X 
Florida ..... a = a 
Georgia ~ - xX 
Idaho X a = 
Illinois _ oe See xX > 
Indiana x = 2 oa x a ' 
Iowa _. =. oa xX 
Kansas | a a a ae 
Kentucky — a - xX X 
Louisiana — - X 
Maine x wo Bw = xX 
Maryland ; xX x 
Massachusetts X x = xX x 
Michigan X anu a2 woe 
Minnesota =— & a a oe 
Mississippi » ~ = 
Missouri xX X 
Montana a X 
Nebraska oo a ae oe ae Se ae 
Nevada _ 2: 2 a xX 
New Hampshire X >» oe oe _ = 
New Jersey X _ x a 
New Mexico a -— a X 
New York ... X a a ae ae ie 
North Carolina xX 
North Dakota - a-ak. ae 
Ohio i - Coe a Se xX x 
Oklahoma x = xX xX 
Oregon , . a = _— -— 2 xX 
Pennsylvania bmn an 2 a2 ES xX x 
Rhode Island a a oe »_ = 
South Carolina 2 a a ae X 
South Dakota ; -. a: = x 
Tennessee a & 
Texas x X x - XxX 
errs x & xX 
Virginia _ - 
Vermont xX xX 
Washington xX X 
West Virginia x & x US xX 
Wisconsin X xX 


An 


Wyoming 
©3223 DWH Dill2as 6 


Alabama, Michigar Nebraska, South Dakota. 
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Look for the ‘'Raised-Rim’’ Top 


ANY institutions, realizing the necessity of a 

cafeteria, have made the unfortunate mistake 
of purchasing and installing temporary food and 
drink equipment. Failure to investigate permanent 
equipment that does not require constant repairing 
and refinishing, has cost many institutions the price 
of a good, substantial installation. 


The Sani Products Company have set the pace for 
substantial, permanent and sanitary equipment — 
the kind that will look just as well ten years later 
as the day it was installed. Snow white Sani-Onyx 
table tops are not spotted or stained by fruit juices 
or other liquids. Simply wiping with a damp cloth, 
keeps them clean and inviting. Sani-Onyx table 
tops have a “raised-rim’’ (an exclusive patented 


Sani-Onyx — Sani-Metal 


for Beauty — Sanitation— Permanence 


feature) which prevents spilled liquids from drip- 
ping on the floor or clothing. 


We have solved the problem of refinishing and re- 
placing wood table bases by furnishing Sani-Metal 
Porcelain Enamel. You need not worry about in- 
juring this sturdy material with wet brooms and 
mops. Sani-Metal bases can be secured in white, 
brown, mahogany and grey color. It will pay you 
to install permanent equipment. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sani 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 


Sant Products ©. 


300 Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Everywhere They are 
Winning Fame Among 
Domestic Science 

Training Classes 


We consider it a sincere compliment of popular recog- 
nition that A-B Gas Ranges should receive such wide 
acceptance among the biggest and best schools from 


coast to coast and from the Gulf to the Canadian 
Provinces. 


A-B Gas Ranges are ideal for Domestic Science Class- 
room work. 


The smooth, easy-to-clean, fire baked enamel surfaces; 
the insulated ovens with “Wilder-Metal” rust-proof 
linings; the clear glass oven door; the electric oven 
light; the efficient canopy, and the A-B Oven Heat 
Control are notable features which command consid- 
eration wherever the maximum of efficiency is sought 
in class-room equipment. 


PLAN BOOK FREE 


A copy of “Plans” should be in the hands of every- 
one interested in the planning and equipping of 
domestic science class-rooms. It contains floor 
plan suggestions for class-room arrangements to 
accommodate classes of various sizes. 


A copy of this book as well as the popular Priscilla 
Menu and Recipe Book will be sent free on request. 
BATTLE CREEK, 


A-B STOVE COMPAN MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gas Ranges. 


FACTORIES AT 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


-B Gas Ranges 








Recognized Everywhere As Americas Best 
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The safest, most practical drinking 
fountain on the market —that is the 
authoritative opinion of state boards 
of health and educational authorities, 
in regard to Halsey Taylor Drinking 
fountains, as witness the two ex- 
tracts from letters received from Vir- 
cvinia and Pennsylvania state officials. 


va c 
but Hal 


Drinking Fountains are the first PRACTICAL 
/ ; ‘yt , , P ed. 7 bps - the 
ind x 
We ele e inquiries from school boards wish- 
ing sanitary as well as efficient drinking tountains, 
in designs that insure beauty as well as safety. 
Write for special folder now off press! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 523 N. Park Ave., 
WARREN, O. 


NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES: BOSTON 
210 East 45th St DENVEIE R 434, 
° : 333 Washington St 
PHILADELPHIA 402 Jacobson Bldg 8 
Springbank Ave AN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
7 Pialt io 322 N. Jackson $ 
CHICAGO . Rialto Bldg 





Side Stream Automatically Controlled 
Non Squirting - 2-Stream Pryector 
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ideas and in- 


/ For further 

formation send 
“Cutting 
list of 





for a free 


copy of Cooking 


Costs,” and a prom- 


inent users of Vulcan equip- 






In many cases where an 
installation of Vulcan 
broilers, ovens or 
other equipment replaced 
other types of | equip 
ment, the Vulcans have paid 
for themselves in than 


ranges, 


gas 


less 


Perhaps Vulcan Ranges Can Do For You What They Did In The_Plankinton E 


Arcade, 

Wisconsin, 
agement was persuad 
ed to 
present 
with 
Vulcan ranges. 


meters 
money-saving of $538. 


the entire 
stallation has paid for 


itself in gas saved. 








a 


Co 
Sap 








In the Plankinton 





Milwaukee, 

















the man- 


replace their 





installation 
No. 1751 










four 





In five months the 


recorded a 


In two more months 
Vulean in 








ment. one year, in gas saved. \ 
Wm.M.Crane Company Gas Range Headquarters 18-20 East 41stSt.N.Y.C. 
MAKERS OF VULCAN ECONOMY HOT-TOP GAS RANGES 
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Subjects of instruction have been ques 
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Concluded from Page 98) 


states require private school- 


as public school teachers, to 


allegiance, 


Judicial Decisions 


ns from higher courts have 


important part in private educational 
ey have per li 1 variety or s b 
ding tendance, subjects of instruc 


sor, ittendance iws have been col 
re several state supreme courts, the 
the ws fought by private schools 
isions requiring them to report 
nd ittendanes to p iblie authori 
. i ild be rat erm) ed if ill chi 
™ lired l tenda ce ipee were wtually 
lh eu ease thie law nas bec l ip 
the right of the state to compe 
end nee ind the right oft the state tT 
vate seh s f report the ent 
ttendanes 
sorv 7 bliec schoo attendar ce, t} T S 
rement that all children must attend 
ls and may not attend private 
s been required bys iw by three 
e legislation, however, in no case 
g into effect. In the first two 
rene iled I! eg@is ative enactments 
ter passage ind before the dates 
to become operative; in the third, 


t Oregon case, the law was declared 


tutional by the U. S. Federal District 
nd its decision appealed to the U. S 


pending. 


Court before which it is now 


tioned 


th state and U. S. eourts. A not ible 
se was the Nebraska language law on 
e U. S. Supreme Court rendered a 

g¢ decisior This law, also at the 
he statute books of six or seven other 


states, forbid the teaching f any language 
except English, or the use of any language 
except English, in the eight elementary grades 
of public or private schools. The Supreme 
( rt decis S ed it did not question the 
powell he state to compel s attendance 
to make reasonable regulations for schools, to 
require the conducted Englis) nd t 
prescribe n instit s it 
supports B regard to the restrict 
g st tea g reig guages held “that 
the s ite as apy | S$ al ral nd t! 
( reas e relatior i en t] he 
competen f the state 

In sever ns es, state courts e made 
decisions regarding attempts to compel pupils 

Ss d cel ns S In a Wisco sin case 

parent objected to a teacher’s decision t] 

~ vn st st d greogray The ~ Te ¢ 
ipheid the p In Illinois 3 not 
pe I ed D ‘ sc] I STCeCS enter h {y 
sch he SK eting under instruction fror 

s father, he had 1 studied grammar. The 
court decided against the rustees In Ne 
bras oO was exTe ed 4 ret 311 4 t 
study domestie science subject prescribed | 
the school board. She also was acting under 
nstru her parents. The Suprem 
Court held e expuls stified ( it 
. } rities st exercise their pows 

er s rs due regard for the natura 
r ot a f parents The 7 three cases were iY 
eC : t they support the principle 
of the ral rights of parents it OF n the 
< ects to be pursued by their « dren, but 
the s oils the may cause them t ittend 

Phe sé f public funds for private ae 
has been the subject of court decisions in mar 
eases. The decisions have varied, us dis 
tinguishing between funds given t i sch 





lor genera 


support and Money paid on a per 


capita basis as tuition for pupils attending be- 
cause of the unavailability ot a public school 
{f the same type. Many decisions are referred 

ilso on the question of the exemption of 
r} e ZX ‘ from taxatic n. 

lhe importance of court decisions is stressed 
by the author in his preface. He states, after 

f rds on them and their effect, “The 

ture of the private school in the United 
States rests great part in the hands of the 
courts.” The truth of this is brought out by 

e di : ted 

cl s N. Lischh 


Cost of Indiana High School Instruction 

An interesting study dealing with the cost of 
high school instruction in Indiana has been made 
by Benjamin J. Burris, state superintendent. 

Mr. Burris proceeds upon the thought that the 
increased of education needs a more thor- 
ough and convincing explanation than that com- 
monly made. He not only points out the fact 
that the school days in Indiana have been in- 
creased in the past ten years by 24.01 per cent, 
but also deals with the present purchasing powe1 
of the dollar. 


The increase in 


> + 
cost 


the actual school days per 
pupil through the lengthening of school terms 
and the marked increase in the enrollment are 
vital factors that enter into the case. Then he 
reminds us of the fact that it now takes $173 to 
purchase what in 1913 could be purchased for 
S100. 


, . 1 


This is logically followed by the statement 
that more schoolhouses, and a higher cost of con- 
struction had to be provided. More teachers, 
and at a higher wage, had to be employed. 
Coupled herewith comes the further fact that the 
courses of study have been expanded. More is 
demanded of the schools than ever before. 

In a pamphlet just issued by the Indiana de- 
partment of public instruction Mr. Burris 
detailed to substantiate the 


pro- 


vides data to above 


contention. 
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Serves any number of 


wash-basins from one 


container. 


Permanent— 
Sanitary— 
Economical— 


Appearance harmonizes 
with best appointed 
lavatories. 


Other 
Palmer Products 


Floor Brushes 
Sanitary Dusters 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Paper Towel Fixtures 


Catalog upon Request 














A dependable supply of pure, uncontaminated soap 
always instantly available. 


Janitors can easily install our System. 


Architects will provide concealed piping 
in new buildings. 


PatLMER Co. 


Not 





Eliminates waste of 
time and soap in re- 


filling. 


Palmer Valves 


for Liquid Soap are 
mechanically perfect — 
will not leak or clog— 
and are guaranteed un- 
qualifiedly to give sat- 


isfactory service. 


Other 
Palmer Products 


Floor Dressing 
Soap Dispensers 
Blackboard Erasers 
Disinfectants 


Catalog upon Request 











Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 





(Continued from Page 97) 
school tax allowed by law, to maintain their high 
schools up to the minimum standard required by 
the State Board of Education. 

One million dollars for equalization of teach- 
ers’ salaries in counties, towns and cities other 
than the first, second, third and fourth classes. 

Two million dollars to create a perpetual loan 
fund to be loaned by the state board of educa- 
tion for promotion of consolidation and provid- 
ing school buildings and equipment. 

~Des Moines, la. With the completion of the 
original building program of the board of edu- 
cation, the city schools will have a new and com- 
plete plant consisting of seven junior and senior 
high schools, four elementary schools and addi- 
tions to twenty schools. The buildings will have 
been erected at a cost of $6,235,000, including the 
cost for construction, grading of grounds and 
equipment. 

The building program which was recommended 
by Supt. J. W. Studebaker in 1922, was adopted 
the same year and will be finally completed in 
the fall of 1926. Six buildings have been com- 
pleted since the beginning of the program, at a 
total cost of $2,522,000; five additions now under 
construction will cost $403,000; five junior high 
schools are planned at an estimated cost of $2,- 
700,000, all of which will be completed some time 
during 1926; elementary schools for which addi- 
tions are planned and one new school will cost 
approximately $710,000. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE 


—The independent school district of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, has worked out a model cost accounting 
sheet that records every classification of expense 
for each of the fourteen schools. It also brings 
out the net cost per pupil for each school. The 
general finances are reduced to the form of a 
bank statement. 

—The Buffalo, N. Y., board of education has 
authorized Daniel B. Sweeney, deputy building 
inspector, to create inspection departments 
similar to that maintained in Cleveland. Here- 
tofore the school building inspection was done by 
the Associated Buffalo Architects. The new de- 
partment will be under direct school board con- 
tro] 

The statement was made by architects be- 
fore the Madison, Wis., board of education that 


the cost of building was on the decline and that 
schoolhouse projects should not be delayed any 
longer. 

—Plainfield, N. J. A high school containing 
sixteen classrooms, an auditorium, gymnasium 
and administrative offices is in course of con- 
struction. The building is located on a site of 
27 acres and has a fine athletic field of eight 
acres. The cost for the building and site will 
reach $300,000. 

—A bond issue of $60,000 bearing 4% per 
cent interest brought out by the Claremont, N. 
H., school board was sold at the rate of $101.07. 
It provides for a grade school, six rooms, and a 
double kindergarten room with an assembly kall 
on the basement floor. 

The New York City board of education esti- 
mates that its cost of school supplies will be 
$300,000 less during the coming year. The sav- 
ing is expected in fuel and textbooks. 

—The Malverne, L. I., school district has voted 
$200,000 for new grade buildings. Superintend- 
ent E. A Marsh has raised the standard of the 
academic department making the middle grades 
a department of music and drawing. 


—The Portland, Oregon, board of education 
won a big victory when on June 21st it carried 
its $3,000,000 bond issue by a vote of 3 to 1. 
Last year the bond issue proposition was de- 
feated. 

—At Virginia, Minn., the Chamber of Com- 

merce has protested against the action of the 
board of education in awarding contracts to out- 
siders. 
The space requirements for the new John 
Harris high school, Harrisburg, Pa., have 
been worked out by Superintendent C. H. Gar- 
wood and accepted by the board of education. 
It is proposed to break ground in March, 1925, 
and reach completion by September, 1926. Mr. 
Garwood has not only specified the various 
classrooms as to size, but has also enumerated 
the space requirements for the industrial depart- 
ment which will receive special attention in this 
school. 

Edgar Martin, who served as state architect 
for Illinois for many years, has been engaged 
by the Chicago board of education to carry out 
a $60,000,000 school building program. 

~The Atlanta, Georgia, board of education 





is pinched for money. An additional one-mill 
tax must be provided in order to raise the 
$600,000 necessary to continue the schools for 
the balance of the year. 

—The destruction of the high school at Rich- 

mond, Indiana, last March causing a loss of 
$150,000 was investigated by the National Fire 
Protection Association. In a report made by an 
expert, the statement follows that: “This fire 
shows the bad influence of metal ventilating 
ducts in spreading fire, especially those which 
are not cut off from the basement and terminate 
in an open attic space. Although the fire started 
in the basement more than half of that part of 
the building was untouched and a considerable 
part of the first floor was still intact after the 
fire, the damage being principally confined to 
the second floor and roof, which were completely 
destroyed.” 
_-—The Philadelphia board of education has 
issued a report in which President William 
Rowen deals with the building problem and 
notes that the total expenditures for 1923 were 
$31,102,285. Secretary Dick makes a financial 
statement which covers every phase of school 
expenditures. 

—The proposal of the board of education of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to increase the tax levy 
for next year by 35 cents, namely $1.18 per $100 
valuation, is opposed by the mayor of that city. 
He also opposes changes in textbooks. “People 
don’t realize that the school city and the civil 
city are two separate taxing units,” he explained. 
“While the civil city may be saving money, the 
school city will be spending more than we can 
save, but at the same time all the blame will fall 
on the mayor for allowing taxes to go up.” 


—Seymour S. Tibbals was chosen a member 


of the Franklin, Ohio, board of education to fill 
a vacancy. 


—The board of education of Centralia, Wash- 


ington, dropped the street names of two schools 


and named one the Roosevelt and the other the 
Jefferson school. 


—A. P. Ortquist has been reelected president 
of the Minneapolis, Minn., board of education. 
Mr. Ortquist is a man of high ideals and splen- 
did executive ability. 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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And thereafter save you 20% to 30% on the net cost 
of toilet paper. Many schools, throughout the country, 
| are making these savings by using ‘‘No-Waste” Toilet 
| Tissue in ‘‘No-Waste” Cabinets. 


For Health and Economy 
We guarantee that ““No-Waste” Toilet Tissue contains 
no pulp made from germ-laden old waste newspapers. 
It is made from fresh, clean spruce wood only. It 
safeguards health. 










“No-Waste” cabinets, in white, olive or nickel are 
leased without charge to schools on the sole condition 
that ‘‘No-Waste” Toilet Tissue will be used only as 
long as we continue to supply it at fair competitive , 
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mation, per your offer in the American 


Sign and Mail this Coupon ——>*"*”* 
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prices that mean economy. / ' 
‘ * ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ A 
“Public Service” Towels in the special Junior size for , ! 
schools are another economy. These towels are made , ! 
to “rub—don’t blot.” They have the additional ad- ' 
. . . . ° , A 
vantage of a reinforced hem which prevents tearing y ! 
when grasped by wet hands to pull from cabinet— ! 
this saves waste! , National | 
, Paper Pro- , 
save money. Write today for free sample s, ¢ ducts Co., 47 ' 
7 Furnace St., 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY Pas Carthage, N. Y. 
17 Furnace St., 4 If, without obligati 1 
. on _ ; > ° ou obligation to 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. , > Sain es ae 
4 can cut our washroom expenses, ! 
4 we will be glad to have you do so. 
, Please send samples and full infor- i 
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All Speakman Built-in 


Shower-Valves Have 
RENEWABLE Seats 


This is true not only of compression valves 


but of the Mixometer 


as well. 


Speakman Compression Valves are fur- 
nished with metal escutcheons when desired. 
An all-metal Mixometer, exposed type, is 


also made for school use. 


H-895 Institutional Shower. 


School Boards interested in showers will 
find that we probably have data which they 


can profitably use. 


This is part of the 


Also we will send fold- 


ers on showers especially designed for insti- 


tutional use. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 





























The “PURO LIBERTY” DRINKING 


was made especially for use in schools. 


FOUNTAIN 


First we made it strictly sanitary, then we made a bowl 


that could not break or chip; then we made it abso 


lutely “boy and fool proof.” 
Lastly, but not least, we made the fountain to sell at a 
price within the reach of everyone. 
The fact of the matter is You cannot afford to be 
without the “PURO LIBERTY” DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN. 
Write Us For Prices. 
PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


Haydenville, Mass. 





The’ most 
equipment 


of public lavatories. 


Bradley 


modern 
for Schools, Universi- 
ties, and Colleges, and every type 


W ashfountains 


washroom 


reduce 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 





the number of fixtures required, 
save floor space, use less water, 
permit the use of fresh, tempered 
water at all times, are sanitary, 
self-cleaning and require a mini- 
mum of janitor service and are a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. 





A FEW OF OUR INSTALLATIONS IN SCHOOLS: 


Portland Trade 
School, 

Portland, Conn. 
Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Manhattan High 
School, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Natrona High 
School, 

Casper, Wyo. 

Santa Fe Indian 
School, 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Crane Technical Bethesda Lutheran 
High School, Home, 
Schurz High School Watertown, Wis. 
Tilden High School Fortuna Grade 

Chicago, Ill. School, 

Illinois Masonic Fortuna, Calif. 
Home, Theodore Junior and 
La Grange, IV. Senior High 

Washington Ave. School, 

High School, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio. High School, 

Garfield High School, Green Bay, Wis. 
Akron, Ohio. High School, 
Marquette Univer- Stevens Point, 


sity. Wis. Garvey School, 
Shorewood Grade High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
School. Janesville, Wis. Annunciation of the 
Continuation Woodland Union Blessed Mary 
School. High School, School, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Woodland, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Write for catalog. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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10° WORTH of ELECTRICITY vs‘1IN TOWELS 
—AND LAVATORIES 100% SANITARY 


Look Into It! 





Lavatory of beautiful 
Modesto High School, 
Modesto, Calif., before 
Airdry was installed. 


LEADING ARCHITECTS 
ARE SPECIFYING AIR- 
DRY Because It Is The 
Ideal Equipment For The 
Lavatory. 


That's 


AIRDRY: 


Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


THE “ELECTRIC TOWEL” 


IT HAS SOLVED the unsanitary lava- 
tory problem for many leading schools 
and colleges because it gives incompar- 
ably better service than towels — saves 
from 60% to 80% over towels—prevents 
spread of contagious diseases — reduces 
janitor service — reduces fire hazard — 
provides continuous towel service. 








WRITE FOR DETAILS! 


Easily Installed 








~ 


See the difference! 
After Airdry was installed. 
The lavatories —clean as 

the corridors. 


THERE’S ALWAYS 

A CLEAN TOWEL 

WHERE AIRDRY 
IS INSTALLED 


THE AMERICAN AIRDRY CORPORATION 


Dept. A 2 


7720 South Chicago Avenue 


Chicago, III. 
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less Radiator Valve. 


230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 


Seventy branch and local 








as your telephone. 


tive in your city. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


sales offices in 
the United States and Canada bring Dun- 
4 ham Heating Service as close to your office 
; Consult your telephone 
directory for the address of our representa- 


The 3 o’clock Janitor and the 9 o’clock Scholar 


EFORE being Dunhamized many a school had an early-rising janitor who got up at 

3 A. M. to have his building warm for the 9 o’clock scholar. 
janitor can have plenty of heat evenly distributed in every room if he arises at 6 A. M. Such 
schools also report closer regulation of temperatures, and an instant response to individual 
room temperature requirements, whether the heating is manually or thermostatically con- 
trolled. These important advantages are made pos- 
sible by the Dunham Heating Specialties, including 
the Dunham Radiator Trap and the Dunham Pack- 





After Dunhamizing, the 


Bryant Junior 
High School, 
Minneapolis. 











—In a recent analysis of high school costs in 
Indiana, State Supt. B. B. Burris shows that the 
total enrollment in small rural high schools is 
clearly below the minimum with which it is pos- 
sible to make an economical div:sion of classes, 
and that the unit instruction costs, therefore, run 
greatly in excess of the average for the state. 

Mr. Burris’ conclusions in favor of consolida- 
tion of very small schools are based on an analy- 
sis of 641 commissioned high schools in Indiana 
for the school year 1922-1923. 

A study of pupil hour costs reflects the un- 
economical organization in the lower groups of 
schools. The median cost for instructing a 
single pupil in one period or one hour in group 
one schools is 14.3 cents. From the first to the 
second group there is a sharp descent, reflecting 
the possibility of better organization in the latter 
group. The cost for instruction in group two 1s 
9.6 cents. In group three, it declines to 8.5 
cents, while in group four, it rises slightly to 9 
cents and in group five to 9.6 cents. 

Mr. Burris declares that the cost for this ser- 
vice has increased more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. It exceeds the cost of any other public 
service furnished by the community and the 
trend is still upward. Among the causes for the 
increase in cost are the rapid increase in average 
daily attendance in schools amounting to 40.89 
per cent in the last ten years; the increased cost 
of maintenance due to the depreciated dollar; a 
marked increase in the length of the school term, 
particularly in rural communities; the rapid in- 
crease in school construction activities following 
the war; the offering of more elective subjects 
and a greater variety of school studies; the tak- 
ing on of added duties and functions to meet 
higher standards demanded by the public. 

In seeking a solution of the problem, Mr. 
Burris points out that the enumerated items 
affecting school costs are factors beyond the con- 
trol of school officials. It would not be wise to 
limit school attendance or to employ less efficient 
teachers in order to reduce school costs. The 
problem, Mr. Burris believes, is one of more 
efficient and economical management and organ!- 
zation of schools, particularly the small high 
schools. It involves the consolidation of small 
schools into economical units. and the discour- 
agement of a policy of building more small 


schools in sparsely settled areas where the en- 
roilment does not permit of economical adminis- 
tration. Undersized classes, according to Mr. 
Burris, mean an excessive school cost. From 90 
to 110 pupil hours daily in the principal school 
subjects is not a heavy teaching load and should 
be more generally practiced. 

Local conditions enter into the question of 
school expenses, including the instructional costs, 
but there is a wide difference in costs in school 
systems having almost identical conditions. In 
these cases, much depends upon the organization 
of the school by the superintendent and the num- 
ber of students assigned to a teacher. 

The problem of maintaining instructional cost 
as low as consistent with the best service is basic 
to the best interests of the school. The problem 
is one that demands most careful study and is 
not so much a question of saving a dollar as it 
is a question of spending it wisely. Every 
superintendent, trustee and school board must 
provide adequate school funds to meet the rapid 
expansion of the schools and must organize and 
conduct the schoo!s in accord with the latest and 
best administrative thought. 

At San Antonio, Tex., a tentative budget of 
$1,716,068 has been adopted, which is about 
$100,000 less than that of last year. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. Acording to an announce- 
ment of President William Rowen the school 
board will expend $20,000,000 on new school 
buildings, the erection of which will be rushed 
during the next fiscal year. 

The program includes three senior high 
schools, six junior high schools, one continuation 
school, one special school, seventeen elementary 
schools, four wings to existing schools, and a 
girls’ trade school. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Tentative budget figures 
for the operation of the schools next year, based 
on anticipated needs, indicates that a school tax 
levy of $1.18 on each $100 of taxable property 
will be required if all demands are to be recog- 
nized. A tax rate of $1.18 would mean an in- 
crease of about 26 cents over the rate in effect 
this year, and would mean an increase in the 
general tax rate for the city. 

It is pointed out that the suggested rate of 
$1.18 together with the bonding poss’‘bilities of 
the city, would provide a total fund of about 


$2,650,000. This would be used in constructing 
a new Shortridge high school, a new high school 
for the west side, a high school for colored stu- 
dents, and two grade schools. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. The city school system 
will lose approximately $500,000 in state aid un- 
less $60,000 are provided for the operation of 
two junior high schools and for pay increases 
provided by the teachers’ equal pay bill, accord- 
ing to Supt. P. M. Hughes. It is a question of 
the city officials providing $60,000 for the 
schools and $80,000 for teachers’ salaries, and 
getting $500,000 from the state; closing all the 
schools when the available funds are exhausted 
would mean the loss of the state appropriation. 


School districts in some sections of the state 
of Pennsylvania have reduced expenses by cut- 
tng down, or eliminating, the salaries or com- 
missions of treasurers of school boards. In 
Bloomsburg, the salary of the treasurer was re- 
duced from a one per cent commission to a 
straight salary of $50 a month, with an esti- 
mated saving of between $400 and $800 a year. 
Berwick, Danville, Briar Creek, Salem and 
Nescopeck boards elected banks as treasurers 
without salaries. Several of the boards had 
previously employed salaried treasurers. 


Reduction of the 1925 school budget esti- 
mate of the New York City board of education 
has brought the original amount, which ex- 
ceeded $115,000,000, down to approximately 
$102,000,000. The present figure represents an 
increase of approximately $4,000,000 over the 
amount allowed last year. Almost all of the in- 
crease, amounting to more than $3,000,000, is in 
the division of instructional costs, which makes 
up more than 80 per cent of the budget. 


Medford, Mass. A _ school-building survey 
conducted during the past year has been adopted 
as a guide for redistricting the school popula- 
tion for future construction. A second junior 
high school is nearing completion and an appro- 
priation of $400,000 has been asked for the third 
and last of the contemplated structures. 


McHenry Rhoades, state superintendent of 
Kentucky. praises the legislature of his state 
“or enacting several constructive measures into 
law. 
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Washington School, Quincy, Ill. 
Equipped with 3i UNIVENTS 
E.M.WOOD, c4rchifect, Quincy, III. 

Th Li Y H d 
Our school boards and school superintendents are 
making the nation of tomorrow. ‘The coming men 
and women of America are now being trained men- 
tally and physically for their future careers. 

A keener sense of this awe-inspiring responsibility is 
the reason for the greater care in the matter of lighting, 
sanitation and ventilation in our schools. For they are 
the factors that directly determine the child’s mental 
and moral well-being. 
In schools, old and new, where the vital need of better 
ventilation is known, Univent Ventilation is installed. 
It brings fresh air from outdoors into each room indi- 
vidually, heats it, and diffuses it perfectly without draft. 
Know the Greater Univent 
You can’t know the utmost perfection in ventilation till you see 
the new Univent. It is the A B C of simplicity. The copper-finned 
radiator cannot clog or become air bound, and is so compact 
that the whole Univent Cabinet containing radiator, fan filter, 
and humidifier occupies no more space than an ordinary radiator. 
Make school days happier i . 
with the This Univent can heat and deliver 81,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air an hour—heating it from zero to 110°. 
It will last a lifetime. 
If the maximum of health and mental alertness of the school 
children is desired, there can be no substitute for the Univent. 
Write for special edition of ‘‘Univent Ventilation.”’ It tells all— 
and proves all. 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, Ill 
1915 Third Avenue 
BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Branch Sales and Service Stations ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY 
BOSTON SCRANTON COLUMBUS DES MOINES EMPORIA SPOKANE 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURG TOLEDO MILW AUKEE OMAHA PORTLAND 
BUFF ALO GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
ROCHESTER CLEVELAND TORONTO CHICAGO DENVER VANCOUVER 
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For How Much is Goitre Responsible? 


Emma Gary Wallace. 


Goitre Is a disease which, when recognized, 
has always been considered disfiguring. In 


many parts of the country, however, its cause 


has been attributed to the’ water or the climate, 


and its dangerous character has not been appre 


ciated. 


Unfortunate ly goitre is on the increase to an 
extent which has led school boards in some see 


tions, to go into the matter of causes and treat 


ment very thoroughly. ‘There is no evading 


ny people 
suffer 


victims of various 


the fact that children and yo who are 
affected 


malnutrition, to be 


with goitre, are likely to from 


nervous 


ailments, to have poor teeth. and to be sub- 
normal mentally. 
All of this means that the children them 


and the 
publie expense is greater for the education of a 


selves suffer from a serious handicap, 


group having a high percentage of goiterous 
students. 
Goitre is found practically everywhere. It 
mountains and 
Swiss Alps, in the 


districts of 


is met among the Eskimo, in the 
Pyrenees, in 
Finland, 
Russia, in the val 

Thibet, Siberia, 
Japan, in Morocco, 
Madagascar. In 


are whole 


valleys of the 
the chalky England, in 
in the eastern provinces of 
the 
Ceylon, 
Abyssinia, and 
South America 


in the valleys of the Cordilleras, and in North 


leys of Himalayas in 


Sumatra, Java, 
especially in 
there goitre districts 


America, we meet it repeatedly. The region 


the 
“soitre belt.” and 


about Great Lakes is often 


the 


spoke n of as 


much of the disease is 


met in the hilly parts of our own country and 


Canada. 
All of this goes to show 
itself to 


that moire 


confine warm countries or to eold, to 


islands or to mainlands, to valleys or to high 


lands. This 


widely distributed eause or 


would indicate that there is 


eauses Tor the dis 


ease, and vhe re 


] 


pe reentawve ot the popu 


ition =| vs oiterous co d tions, the t ition 


worthy of sé rious th 


According to the press o! Novembe r ol, 


publie 


1922, a certain mid-wester! itv (Milwaukee 
made a comprehensive survey and reported that 
I I l ! ri tf TFOHO4 ildr« { 
18 I even pel to in ; id itre \ 
urvey was made by the department of li } 

lh diet tee panemted oe caxetal and aceui 
Clr asider Mak wet inthude Mek wl | 
‘ther institutions of higher education, but as 


this disease persists witl out treatment, it 


fair to assume that much more goitre could 
have been found had the survey been carried 
farther 

In another ease, a priv ite rv 
college in the same area, dise ed the ict that 


82 per cent of the 1,425 st 
(Downer College.) This is sh ng en 
oly pause, 
earn that thes conditions are not unusua 
According to Dr. David Marine and (), r 
Kimball, B. S., st irtling findings arrived 
their work in ¢ Western 
Reserve University. A summary of find 
i is reported in the Journal of Laboratory 
and Clinical Medicine, to the ef i 
complete census of the 

lands in the a1 
f the school population of a large e 


and especially wnen 
] 


TO rlve us 


surely 


] 


were 


. ° ° | 
it mn mnection with 
these 


of the thyroid 


fifth to twelfth 


condition 
the 


} 


rls from 


ym- 


muy it 1] the (reat Lakes groitre district, it 
ind that 43.59 per cent had normal thy- 
r ids: A6 1] per eent had enlarged thy roids: 


er cent had well-defined, persistent 
thvrog! t - As the 1 


thes re were taken lies near the 


community trom 


edge r tne 


a still 


) ithe rn 


thought that 


found nearer the Lakes. Girls and women are 
more susceptible to goitre than men and boys. 


Olsen reports that in tests made in the Great 


Lakes basin, that he found an average of 17.87 


per cent of the women and 6.72 per cent of the 
affected. Hall 


port on the 3,339 students examined at the Uni 
Washington. Of thi 


men makes an exhaustive re 


en with 


~ OSH 


versity of 


the average age of 20 years and 5 months, there 


were 17.95 per cent with enlarged thvroids; 


13.05 per cent having eres itible en argements: 
] I 


1.43 per cent classed as “medium ;’ and 0.48 per 


cent classed as “large.” Of the 1.253 women 


students with an average age of 19 vears and 3 


months, he found 30.98 per cent vith enlarged 


thyroids; 23.45 per cent classified as 
tible:” 6.79 
and 0.7 


hgures 


“pe recep 


per cent classified as “medium ;” 


‘| hese 


the 


per cent classified as “large.” 


are sutlicient to show Cie irly 


astonishing prevalence of goitre in the north 
western states. 
Tl °} ] > life whar roitr y ry 14 ‘ it 
he pel as of lite when goitre manitests 
self most frequently are duri ifaney and 


adolescence. Goitre as it is commonly under 


known as sim 


of the 


stood, refers to that condition 


ple goitre which is a disease thvroid 


Phe thyroid gland is k 


ear to that enlarg 


in the neck ve ry 


ement or structure @ 


mmon 


ly known as the “Adam’s apple.” The thyroid 


shaped something like a small butterfly, hav 
ng two lobes or wings connected by a tiny 
sthmus. In health, the thyroid of an adult 


} 


nas i hes about the size of an whole 


gland weighing about one ounce. 

Phe thy d s abundant pr ded t 
blood vessels, and its function as far as science 
has been able to determine, is to manufacture 
valuable seeretions which ar { tel ePCeS 

irv tor the heaith f both body wind mind ly 
facet, the thyroid ‘ I ts n ] ‘ +} 
conditio1 eta ac : f , ' e} 
vital pr esses of the bod 

The thyroid duetl ind. and ( 
becomes d ( ( | ( ther ad ( d 
he body d thie ! per t 3 

erdepend e thvroid 

I ed ( ‘ 
rrow 

| di \ 

} ‘ } ' ' 

mal d detormity, m« d es nd ev 

decided id The cond s deseribed 
ret si ‘| ( : ere 

61 shni nd | | 

t deve 

Phy ad deheienc duit ( ed ri 
lema IHlere again, we have botl physi ind 
menta £ nnes Ther S 1@ Salrie Va 
d irbed metab m, and pec ir se! 
sations of taste sme ind eal y he 
temperature is below the norma The pulse 

w and weak, altho igh sometimes there ar 

dications choking, palpitation, and hear 
rouble due t nterference with the ecirculat l 
There is a tendeney to obesit even thoug 
the appetite may be very poor indeed. If opera 


tive measures become necessary, part f a 
thy roid at least must be left or mmediate phy 
sical and mental decline sets in 


] 


Simple goitre is a condition resulting from 


thvroid deficieney ind usually is amenable to 


correct treatment. Simple goitre should not be 


confused with e: 
ypposite. In Graves’ 
activity of th 
and the causes ar 
and 


disturbance. 


there is an increased 
secret ms 
effect 


That is, the goitre is an indicates 


orofound and serious systemic 





at Graves’ disease successfully, means 


the cause of the trouble. In this con- 


dition, there is usually a marked protrusion of 


the eyeballs and an expression of anxiety and 

alarm. 
Lying very near to the thyroid gland 

called 


as can be dete rmined, the duty 


are 
glandular 
As far 


of the parathyroid glands is to neutralize cer- 


smaller structures parathy- 


roids. 


tain toxie elements in the blood. In certain 
eases perative measures have been deemed 
necessary for severe Cases esp cially of exoph- 


thalmie goitre. 
In the earier days of surgery, the 


ind 


and wherever the parathyroids which are 


parathy- 


roids thvroids were sometimes confused, 
very 


size, were removed completely, death 
This 


operative 


— 
Smnali In 


Was doubtless one 


invariably followed. 
that 


with such 


of the reasons measures were 


looked upon dread by those suftter- 


ing from goitre. In many eases, treatment will 


red ct the trouble, but il 


a competent physi- 


cian considers operative measures necessary, 
great apprehension need no longer be felt. 
Dr. Emil Gos 


st rie Ss of 


sch says, “I know that in my 


approx mately one tho isand cases, the 


per 
do not mean to minimize the 


morcai_ty is below ome cent. However, I 


danger of opera- 
tion, for is it not true that in speaking of the 
danger of operation, the principal factor is the 
, 


surgeon 


In experienced hands, however, the 


operation is very safe, indeed; so safe that the 
element of danger should not deter the physi 
cian from rec 


This should 


may be in the 


mmending operation.” 


remove any undue fear which 


mind of any sufferer, and in the 


irge majority of cases of simple goitre, medi 


cal treatment and eorrect hve re ind dic a will 


prove s theient remedial. 

Dr. Marine vs, “Simple goitre in animals 
Ss pl i the ensies I i Kn diseases to 
prevent,” and simple: goitre is easily prevent 
ible in most human beings as well 

It may be a surprise to many t w that 

mals are subject to itre, but true that 
| = heep, cattl pigs ind fisl 3s well g 
bbits, 1 Ss, ToWIs, pigeons, et ire scept 
pie 1 rire \ ne time the sheep sing 
dustry Mi in $s co lered but 
npossible = {f the tenden« f ( n 
mais t e enorn is tres d to become 


( I ~ bee eme ~ under pe r 
( eonti 
| British ¢ mi} mer 
er ble e! ore stock farming suc 
s hogs, cattle, horses, chickens, cows 
nel r re s | d \ iffected Ni rly il] ot 
P ! hor the district were 


some Cases, ( roitre Was 
: rge as eause death of offspring and 
parent Chickens had not the strength to 
real the shi Babies ere eommonly 
bled tr ~ ITealthy animals im 
rted into the district soon beeame goitrous 
Kive Cc s ab t to freshen and pronounced 
per V lf ld if brought into this 
e | e birth to t is calves, thus 
showing an infection of some kind. 


It was found that in the spring and 
and 
Happilv, thanks to the 
of Dr. MeCarrison 


there 


gvoitre was worse there was a_reason. 


experiments and efforts 
ind 
is under control also 


nytt 
Sull 


others, the situation 


Fresh water fish are 
. while salt water 


frequently erers from goitr 


fish are not troubled in this manner. 
The British Columbia Indians who live near 
the sea or feed largely on fish, fresh run from 


high 


ldren Say 


seem to have a degree of im 
munity. <As the el] 


button, who’s got the button 2” 


when they play, 
it be 
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Unit Firing Plan Conserves Fuel 


The Direct Transmission Heaters of “The 
American System” are installed in batteries 
of any number of units. Only those heaters 
need be fired as are necessary to meet outside 
weather conditions. In this way fuel is con- 
served and temperature more easily regulated. 


Any type of fuel or fuel oil may be burned 
in the heaters of “The American System.” 
They are constructed exclusively of cast-iron 
which will not rust and is many times as 
durable as steel under fire. There are no 
boilers, piping, radiators, etc., to freeze up 
over night and Sunday. There is no confined 
steam to explode. 


The American System ventilates and heats 
at the same time. Every eight minutes the 
classroom air is completely replaced by 
fresh, outdoor air that has been warmed and 
humidified. By actual test the air conditions 
in the classrooms are 96% as perfect as on a 
perfect June day. 


We have recently prepared a book on heat 
and ventilation as supplied by “The Ameri- 
can System.” It is completely illustrated and 
presented in a way that will make it invalu- 
able to every school board member. If you 
have not received your complimentary copy 
please call our attention to the fact. 


The American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


BLOOM IN GTO 


Presentatrit. viT ( 
eseTmua Pitt 


nm ©« €ERPBEN MES 
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Duriron. 





HICKSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
Hicksville, Long Island 


2 DURIRON 





Duriron acid-proof drain pipe for handling laboratory wastes is as great an advance over former 
materials used, as present day sanitary plumbing is better than that of fifty years ago. 


School chemistry and science courses of today entail a far greater use of corrosives, with a cor- 
respondingly greater need for acid resisting pipe to handle the wastes. 


New high schools everywhere are Duriron equipped, and the many replacements of corroded 
laboratory drain lines in schools built only a few years ago, is striking evidence of the need of 


COMPANY 


DAYTON :- OHIO 


COFFIN & COFFIN 
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gins to look as though we might be getting 
“warm” in approaching a possible solution as to 


And such 


is the case, for it now seems established with a 


the ultimate cause of simple goitre. 


fair degree of thoroughness, that the immediate 


cause is a lack of iodine in the system. 

Frequently the disease is referred to as one 
This is only a partial 
It is true that goitre is a deficiency dis- 


of iodine deficiency. 
truth. 
ease, but it may be due to an insufficient supply 
of iodine, or it may be a relative deficiency, as 
McCarrison has pointed out, “arising in con- 
sequence of, or favored in its development by, 
excess of another essential element of the food 
(fat).” 

In all, fifty have been 
enumerated as responsible for goitre, and doubt- 


upwards of causes 


less many of these are properly connected with 
the disease. The point, however, is that were 
the iodine balance correct, the deficiency would 
not exist, and these indirect causes would in all 
probability, be powerless to cause goitre. 

It is that the 
causes listed are, heredity, worry, strain, fright, 


interesting to know among 


tuberculosis, tissue impairment, endemic con- 
ditions or those peculiar to climate, soil, or 
diffeult child birth, 
diseases giving rise to 

Many 


show n 


water, certain acute 


the blood. 


McCarrison, have 


and 
toxins in 
authorities such as 
that bacterial 
It is certain that goitre can be readily 
produced in rats, 
infection. This 


1 


theory that, if the 


goitre is primarily of 
origin. 
goats, and other animals by 
the 


iodine balance were correct, 


brings us to 


probable 


the bacteria could commonly be resisted. 


Goitre sufferers are sensitive and naturally 


try to hide the blemish so likely to attract un- 
appearance, and yet 
midst by 


safe 


pleasant interest in their 


goitre cannot be driv from our 


covering it up or ignoring The only 


thing to do is to face the matter squarely and 


fairly; to give forth adequate and authoritative 
information concerning its prevention and re- 
lief; and in time to so educate the people that 
will that goitre must be in- 
telligently combatted like other diseases. 

The physical 
health on the part of large numbers of people, 


they understand 


economic waste of reduced 
the interference with the learning and the earn- 
ing capacity, the 
death—for the 
six per cent, 


necessary suffering and even 
mortality from goitre is about 
all combine to make a situation 
of publie as well as personal interest. 

In some parts of the country, it is not un- 
usual to meet a group of young people, and to 
see three or four of them plainly goitrous. It 


is not unusual to meet mothers especially, 


with only slightly apparent goitres,—mothers 
who are nervous, ailing, irritable, and on the 
downhill grade, without realizing the source of 
the trouble. The 
neglected. 

In the ease of the 


parts of 


condition should not be 
the different 
the country referred to, experiments 
that a simple 
remedied the situation. One man reports in a 
letter of 1920, that dollar’s 
the iodine preparation was used during a whole 
cattle, fifteen 
hundred chickens; 


animals in 


proved very iodine treatment 


about a worth of 


vear, with a hundred horses, 


and 
that prevention among human beings was al- 


eighty pigs, and four 


most to insure, 

In the Michigan, the dis- 
covery of salt de posits around the lakes, 
the situation. 


as easy 
lake region of 
saved 
The iodine content of salt water 
salt 
fish, so far as goitre is concerned, and even the 


makes for a healthy condition in water 
eating of deep sea fish tends to establish im- 
munity. 

In the spring and fall, there is less iodine in 
the system than in the summer and winter, and 


henee the greater susceptibility. In parts of 
washed 


from the salt, goitre is common, and to avoid 


the country where iodine content is 


this disease, especially in those of susceptible 


ages, individuals, and in 


some places school 


boards, arrange a twice or a thrice a year pre- 
ventive treatment, which consists of small, daily 
dosages of iodine, continued for about ten days 
for these two or three periods. In other places, 
it has been considered wise to leave this to the 
familys that 
parental respon- 
sibility for their child’s health and welfare. 

At one time, the director of public health 


supervision 


physician, and to insist parents 


assume and maintain their 


in the Toledo publie schools, ar- 
ranged that each child who was diagnosed as 


possessing an enlarged thyroid, was given a 


printed slip to take home to the parents or 
guardian of the child. The slip was as follows: 


Division of Health Supervision 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
To the Parents of Bearer: 

Toledo is located in a goiterous district About one- 
third of our girls in the public schools above the age 
of ten years have some degree of enlargement of their 
thyroid glands or simple goiter. 

The expenditure of a trifling 
usually prevent this affection. Three grains of Iodide 
of Soda taken in a glass of water once a day for ten 
days in the fall and again in the spring, will usually 
prevent goiter This treatment should be carried out 
yearly between the ages of 11 and 16 years. 

DIRECTOR 
Medical Inspection Department. 
TAKE THIS HOME 


sum yearly will 


Ilowever, there are always those who object 
to vaccination or any recommendations of this 
character, and it was finally decided to discon- 
tinue this method, and leave the physical care 
of the child to parents and family physician. 
Therefore, according to Dr. P. B. Brockway, 
director of health in the Toledo schools, a letter 


was sent to each practitioner in the city, urging 


his thoughtful consideration of the existing 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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The Johnson System of Temperature and 
Humidity Control is manufactured com- 
pletely by The Johnson Service Company. 
It is not assembled from parts made by 
various manufacturers, whose interest and 
responsibility end with delivery only of their 
parts. It is not assembled from parts foreign 
to one another in standards, design and 
application. The Johnson System, in every 
detail, is totally of Johnson conception, 
development, completion and installation. 
That, again, is why The Johnson System is 
the best temperature and humidity control 
for your schools. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Officeand Factory, Milwaukee Wisconsin 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR THIRTY NINE YEARS 
TWENTY-EIGHT BRANCHES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Boston Detroit New York St. Louis 

Buffalo Denver Pittsburg Calgary, Atla. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C, Portland Montreal, Que. 
Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia Toronto, Ont. 
Cincinnati Kansas City Seattle Vancouver, B. C, 
Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco Winnepeg, Man. 
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How To Be Sure of Locker Durability 





———— 
— 
——— 








How long a steel locker installation will continue to give 
trouble-free service under the hard use and abuse of ener- 
getic school children depends mainly on the sturdiness and 
design of each door-frame, door, latching device, and hinge. 


This durability is not always readily apparent—yet there is 
an easy way to make sure of it— 


SPECIFY DURABILT! 


No other locker embodies so perfect a combination of neat- 
ness, sturdiness and unique features at such moderate cost. 























Safety Demands 





Single tier lockers 
12x15x72 inches 


service on your requirements. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 


“No Better Built Than Durabilt”’ 


Remember the name— 
It signifies locker satisfaction. 


We have information of inestimable value to prospective buyers of 
locker equipment. Write for locker folder No. 5008. 


We are also manufacturers of Steel 
Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets. 


With our modern factory devoted exclusively to the manu/‘acture of 
steel lockers and cabinets we are prepared to render unexcelled 





CS-2 Storage Cabinet 
Send for Folder No. 5009 





























THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 


Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Plat ‘orms. 











For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 
type fire escape on the market. 


Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are built 
of materials that will give many years of service. Smoke, water or 
flames will not interfere with their use. 


We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
the lives of school children. There is no obligation on your part to 
make purchase 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use 
Write for list of installations near you 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
General Office 


1862 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


























Use the 








Norton HY Is The NORTON 
Door Closer Closer With Hold- 
Hold-Open Open Arms the Best Suit- 


and do away 
with door stop 


ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 


2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


on bottom 
of door 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 
charge. 

Price:—The price is right. 

Send for a representative. 





THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Trim. 


DAHLSTROM 


415 Buffalo Street, 
NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 


DETROIT 


fire 


METALLIC 
Jamestown, New York. 


Screens” 


Through the media of better build- 
ings and more modern equipment we 
y teaching our 
lessons of incalculable value. 
teach them to cut 
\ 
exacts its annual toll of lives and money. 
This lesson can well be taught by the 
use of Dahlstrom Fireproof Doors and 


DOC 


1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


children 
Let us go 


vaste which 


YR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
19 So. La Salle St. 


Dahlstrom Smoke Screens 


used in 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities. 


rats, guinea pigs, and other animals, 


nr ‘ that the eC 

















Coventry School 
Cleveland. 


DAHLSTROM 
The Specified Standard. 
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as a public measure, the statement is made that 


has prevented the enlargment of 
the thyroid in more than 99 per cent of the 


chiiaren. 

Where simple goitre has developed, a little 
more radical measures should be taken. In 
such eases, the family physician will probably 
prescribe treatment for both external and 
I ise, being corrective and tonic in char- 

line is readily taken up by the thyroid 
en given by the mouth, by inhalation, 

r external application, and so the iodine 


It would 


indicated that nature 


t has everything in its favor. 
even seem to be plainly 
nded us to be able 
for a small quantity seems to serve 
the rpose. Deep sea fish should be included 
i the diet. I'resh I] 


} 


] 
‘ to get our iodine from 
v 


vegetables. especia 


S} h, and sea salt baths should be of benefit. 


Experiments made with pigeons, tadpoles, 


go to 
mpensating action of iodine 


varies according to the 


vroid deficiency : 


the de - mM Dr. Goetsch, professor of surgery and sur 
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content and it is only necessary to sup} ment prescribed and medicines given, and x-ray 
little sodium iodide once a day for a peri d examinations made, which did not give relief 
f a week in the spring and again in the fall t Th nportance of correct early diagnosis is 
children between the ages of 11 and 16 years bviou Prevention is sensible where possible 
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“WILLIAMS” REVERSIBLE WINDOW FIXTURES 
HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE FIELD OF SCHOOL-HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 








with little if any additional cost. 





It is particularly well adapted to this type of building due to the ease of operation; the absolute safety 
of cleaning from within the room; the ideal overhead ventilation which is obtained by tilting the sash; 
together with the fact that the equipment affords a more weather tight window than a double hung and 


MANY CITIES AND COMMUNITIES HAVE BEEN USING THIS EQUIPMENT FOR 

SO LONG THAT IT HAS NOW BECOME THEIR STANDARD WINDOW EQUIPMENT 

The building displayed shows one of the latest schools at Canton, Ohio. 
built in Canton, Ohio, have incorporated our equipment bears ample testimony to its success and satisfaction. 











Lehman School, Canton, Ohio. 








Thayer & Johnson, « 


a 








That the last six public schools 





The “Williams” 
| Reversible Window 














THE WILLIAMS PLANK FRAME 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW EQUIPMENT 
PROVIDES 

Ideal overhead ventilation 
Reversibility for inside cleaning 
Greater light area 

More weathertight construction 
Better shading facilities 
Simplified frame construction 
Weightless windows 


Repeated use spells satisfaction. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Displayed in Sweet's 








TEACHER-APPLICANTS 
PASS TEST 


REQUIRED TO 


Irvington, N. J. The plan of requiring 
teacher applicants to pass an examination was 
recently put to a second test. Out of a class of 
nineteen would-be teachers, all normal school 
graduates, sixteen failed to pass. Three 
emerged with marks above the 70 per cent re- 
quirement, as compared to one out of a class of 
seventeen in the first test conducted last Feb- 
ruary. 

In the present test, four of the nineteen exam- 
ined were Irvington girls, and two of these were 
among the three who passed. The highest mark 
of 84% per cent was attained by a Newark girl, 
while the other two, residents of Irvington, at- 
tained marks of 76% and 73% per cent. 

The general average marks of those who 
failed in the examination ranged in this percen- 
tage: 69, 68, 64, 61, 60, 58, 56, 55, 54, 53, 52, 46. 

The examination was conducted in arithmetic, 
spelling, punctuation, English, grammar, and 
composition. The arithmetic test produced the 
lowest marks—three of the nineteen applicants 
getting a mark of only ten per cent. Only 
three topped the list with a mark of 80. 

The punctuation test raised the figures a little, 
the lowest being down only to 23. The median 
was 60 and the highest 84. 

English, grammar and composition averaged 
a bit better than punctuation, the lowest beinz 
50, the median 67 and the highest 80. 

Spelling produced the best marks of the three 
tests. In this the lowest mark was above 70, the 
mark being 74; the median was 8&6 and the high- 
est was 97. 

In commenting upon the result f the | 
test Supt. R. L. Saund: 
has been written and s 


ast 
rs pointed out that much 
id about what is 


wron? 


with the public schools. Papers and magazines 
have made considerable comment and business 
men have made their complaints about the 
graduates of the schools. Checking up on the 
amount of time allotted to these subjects it is 
found that the three R’s, history and geography 
are being given fully as much time as they ever 
have, and that the socalled fads and frills have 
not interfered in any way. 

From the results of teachers’ examinations, 
and from a study of the situation, it is the 
opinion of Mr. Saunders that the real cause can 
be traced back to improper training of normal 
school and college students. Faiiure by college 
graduates is less conspicuous than by normal 
school graduates, because they rarely teach in 
elementary schools. 

The candidates who took the last examination 
were considerably above the average in intelli- 
gence, indicating that had they been properly 
trained in the training school, the tests would 
have been passed with little difficulty. 

In suggesting a remedy Mr. Saunders urges a 
review of elementary work in the high school, 
and again a review of the work in the normal 
school, so that not only the subject matter but 
intensive drills in the method of teaching are 
provided. Such drills develop the best methods 
of teaching pupils. Some such plan must be put 
into effect in the high schools and normal schools 
if the results of teachers’ examinations are to be 
better than those shown in the last one. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
—The teachers’ institute of Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania, holds its sixteenth annual session 
in September. Its programs are published in 
pamphlet form, providing also a directory of the 
school officials of the several boroughs and a 
complete list of the teachers. 

In a controversy with Superintendent Has- 
kins of Vincennes, Ind., over the pay of teachers 
the editor of the Commercial of that city says: 
“We feel that we have been very fair to the 
school teaching contingent of Knox county, in 
our attitude on education and all it means to the 
people. Mr. Haskins insists, however, that the 
school teachers on an average, get less than the 
street hands, the policemen and the firemen. 
The school teacher teaches about five days in the 
week and has two days for recreation, and sev- 


eral months in the summertime for vacation. 
The policemen work seven days in the week, 
twelve hours a day and never gets any rest worth 
mentioning. The street hands work from day- 
light to dark, six days a week. The firemen of 
the city are poorly paid and are on duty all the 
time, employed in a most hazardous occupation 
for the protection of the citizenship of this town, 
and, like the policemen, carry their lives in their 
hands 24 hours every day.” 

—The question of reorganizing the teachers’ 
councils of Chicago has come under discussion. 
Superintendent McAndrew recommends’ two 
changes, one providing that these councils be 
held after school hours or on Saturdays, and the 
other that principals and district superintend- 
ents be made eligible to membership. The audi- 
tor for the board of education estimates that 
councils held during school hours involve an 
annual cost of $150,000. 

—The state of Indiana has passed a new 
teachers’ license law having particular reference 
to teachers, principals, and superintendents. 
The division of licensing for teachers, in a recent 
interpretation, outlines the kind of work for 
which superintendents’ and principals’ licenses 
are valid. The general interpretation of the law 
is also given. It reads as follows: 

“The law provides that a superintendent’s 
license is good for administration and super- 
vision in any school corporation. This permits 
the holder of a superintendent’s license to act as 
superintendent of a town or city school and prin- 
cipal of a township high school or a grade school. 

“The high school principal’s license is good for 
administration and supervision in any high 
school (junior or senior) or elementary and high 
school (junior or senior) combined. This 
license qualifies the holder to act as principal of 
a city high school, or as principal of a township 
high school. Since the towns and small cities 
usually have their elementary and high schools 
combined, the high school principal can act as 
administrator of small city schools. Employing 


officials are therefore instructed that it will not 
be necessary to elect a superintendent in such 
Thus towns and small cities may or may 
not have a superintendent, while township high 
schools can have only a principal. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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The UNIT SYSTEM of HEATING and VENTILATING 
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Keeps Them 
Healthy 
Vigorous 
and 
Lively 


KATOVENT, unit system of heating and 


ventilating, keeps the kiddies physically 


and mentally fit inevery way. For the HEAT- 


OVENT provides proper ventilation under all 


conditions through its feature of unit control. 


HEATOVENT permits the regulation of 
temperature and ventilation in each room sepa- 


rately. No need to heat or ventilate rooms that 








ee —_ 





are not in use. A measured volume of warm, 
fresh air, heated to room temperature, is dif- 
fused throughout the rooms, when occupied, 


by merely pressing a button. 


The HEATOVENT system is very flex- 
ible and is adapted to any type or style of 
building. It is easy to install, simple to oper- 
ate, requires little space, and harmonizes with 
any interior. Old buildings in which no means 
of ventilation have been provided can be easily 
and readily equipped with the HEATOVENT 
system. 

Write to our nearest branch office 
for full information. Our Engineers 


will gladly co-operate. No obligation. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


1400 Broadway, 333 Jackson Bldg., 
New York City 719 Columbia Bank _Buffalo, Ps. Ee 
15 E. Fayette St., Bldg., 372 Whitehall St., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1018 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Baltimore, Md. 


324 Monadnock Bldgz., 
Chicago, Il. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

“Towns, small cities and townships are much 
alive in their social organizations. The elemen- 
tary and high schools may easily be considered 
as combined. The schools in towns and small 
cities are usually no larger than the schools in 
large townships. The persons in charge of each 
type of school have practically the same duties. 
The law does not require that a superintendent 
be chosen for the cities or towns. Inasmuch as 
the principal’s license is good for administration 
and supervision, school boards may if they so 
desire, elect a principal and place him in charge 
of schools where the elementary and high 
schools are combined.” 

Miss Eleanor Chittick, who presented her 
resignation to the Chicago school board at the 
close of the school year, retires on a pension 
after 45 years’ service as a teacher in elementary 
schools. At the time of retirement, Miss Chit- 
tick was assistant principal at the Emmett 
School, in the suburb of Austin. 

The school board at Pittsburg, Kans., has 
ruled that no married woman teacher shall be 
employed after this year. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. For the first time in the 
history of the schools, two women have been 
appointed as attendance supervisors. The addi- 
tion of two new school districts made necessary 
the appointment of the additional supervisors. 

Only two hundred positions are available for 
1,000 teachers taking summer courses for pros- 
pective places in junior high schools of Chicago, 
according to C. A. Lowry of the board of exam- 
iners for the Chicago schools. A number of the 
teachers who took the examination in July may 
be reassigned to their former positions should 
they fail to attain one in the junior high school. 

—The school board at Marshalltown, Ia., has 
adopted new rules governing teachers. The first 
provides that teachers under contract for the 
next school year may be allowed to resign up to 
July 15th. After that date, all resignations will 
be considered and passed upon by the board. 

A line has been inserted in the teacher’s con- 
tract requiring that she shall report for work 
on Saturday, August 30th. Failure to report 
not later than ten o’clock, Monday, September 
1st, will bring a forfeiture of $5 from the first 
month’s pay. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Indianapolis, Ind. Over the _ dissenting 
votes of two members, the board has rescinded 
all rules referring to the employment, or eligi- 
bility for employment, of married women teach- 
ers. A substitute rule provides that any teacher 
about to become a mother shall ask for a leave 
of absence four months in advance of that time, 
the absence to continue until the child is one 
year old. Under a former rule, married women 
teachers with small children could not be re- 
employed. 

New York, N. Y. A step toward reducing 
the pupil-period load of junior high school teach- 
ers has been taken by the budget committee of 
the board in creating sixty additional teaching 
positions for next year. It reduces the average 
load of the teachers from about 1,100 to a little 
over 1,000 pupil-periods a week. 

In addition, the committee has also provided 
73 teaching positions for present organizations 
and for increased registration, making a total 
of 1,998 junior high school teachers at a cost 
of $5,830,715 in 1925, as against 1,800 positions 
for which $5,326,140 were expended this year. 

In arguing for a single salary schedule, Miss 
Cora B. Morrison, a Denver, Colo., teacher, re- 
cently said: “We take as a fundamental argu- 
ment that the teaching service rendered on each 
successive level of the school course of twelve 
years requires equal, though not necessarily the 
same, ability and knowledge; is equally valuable 
to the community, and therefore should receive 
equal reward where teacher qualifications are 
the same. This is accomplished by the single 
salary schedule, which pays equal salaries to all 
classroom teachers having equal academic and 
professional preparation and equal experience. 
Law and Legislation 

—Under a new license law passed in Ken- 
tucky, the state education department is author- 
ized to issue standard elementary licenses to 
high school graduates and first-grade provi- 
sional elementary licenses to non-high school 
graduates who have completed the eighth grade, 
provided in both instances, they attain an aver- 
age of 85, no subject less than 70, in the 
examinations. Second-grade provisional ele- 
mentary licenses may be issued to applicants 
who attain an average of 75, no subject less 
than 60. 

A standard elementary license may be re- 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 
TOILET, SHOWER, DRESSING Room 


quality is the deciding factor, 


WEISTEEL 1s selected. 
In every state you will find WEISTEEL installations 
confirming, through satisfactory service, the discrimi 
nation judgment of architects and school executives. 
WEISTEEL is made in standard units, which can be 
easily assembled to meet any new or old toilet room 


Constructed throughout of No. 16 gauge copper bear- 
ing furniture steel, finished at the factory in a prime 
coat or baked on enamel. 
hea V brass latch, is nickel plated. 
with fittings, ready for erection. 

holes to drill on the job. 
Guaranteed to satisfy. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


All hardware, including 

Shipped complete 
No cutting to do or 
Erection is simple and fool 


)/ 


Ge 


\TCHISON, KANSAS 


Branch Office 
BOSTON BALTIMORI 


LOS ANGELES 


newed by the state education department when- 
ever the holder submits a certified transcript of 
standard normal school or college credits for 
at least sixteen semester hours. 

Personal News Supts. 

Mr. J. C. Cochran of Lockport, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Del 
Rio. 

Mr. C. W. Brown of Albert Lea, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Clinton, Ia. Mr. Brown has just completed four 
years’ service in the Albert Lea schools. 
Building and Finance 

—Malnutrition cases in the elementary 
schools of Bridgeport, Conn., have shown a de- 
crease of almost 33 per cent between the years 
1921-1922 and 1923-1924. 

WEST ALLIS ADOPTS NEW SALARY 

SCHEDULES 

On August 4th, the board of education at West 
Allis, Wis., adopted salary schedules for high 
school teachers and principals, for supervisors, 
and for principals of elementary schools. These 
are in addition to the salary schedule previously 
adopted for elementary teachers. 

High School Principal—First year, $3,800; 
second year, $3,900; third year, $4,000; fourth 
year, $4,100; fifth year, $4,200; sixth year, 
$4,300; seventh year, $4,400; eighth year, $4,500. 

High School Male Teachers—First Division— 
First year, $1,400; second year, $1,500; third 
year, $1,600; fourth year, $1,700; fifth year, $1,- 
800; sixth year, $1,900; seventh year, $2,000. 
Second Division—First year, $2,100; second year, 
$2,200; third year, $2,300; fourth year, $2,400; 
fifth year, $2,500. Third Division—First year, 
$2,600; second year, $2,700; third year, $2,800; 
fourth year, $2,900; fifth year, $3,000. 

A college or university degree is required of 
inexperienced teachers beginning at the mini- 
mum salary. Those with three years of training 
above high school may start at a minimum of 
$1,300. College or university graduation and a 
degree, and ten years’ successful experience are 
the minimum requirements for high school prin- 
cipals. 

Promotion of teachers from one division to the 
next is based strictly on merit and efficiency and 
is only made upon the recommendation of the 


superintendent and the approval of the board. 
(Concluded on Page 118) 
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ILLINOIS WESLEYAN GYMNASIUM, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


ury, Architect, Bloomington Ross-Johnson Co., Plumbing Contractors, Bloomington 


Equipped with ‘‘Clow Throughout’”’ 


The equipment — by Clow inclu ide: 


Me ecepmen vupplicg by Clow ei’ Swimming pool installation 1s 
a Ge mming Pool; 1 ‘Tuec Vacuum lle plumbing ona big scale. Clow 


n swimming pool; Clow Swimming Pool 
Equipment; | aedi3s lutoric Automatic SWwIMMINng pools are in use in 
ee we aie 0 M3127 many leading universities and 
ver Closets; 9 M-3225 Undine Water Clos Clubs throughout the country. 
; 6 M-3412 Solid Porcelain Urinals; 16 


M-4130 Grecian Adamantose Lavatories; The installation above includes 


6 M-4145 Etruscan Adamantose Lavatorie 


4 M-4536 idusionies Pivasks Sines Clow R. U. V. Water Sterilizing 


Drinking Fountains; 6 M-4538 Twin Hy- Equipment. The Temaining 


geia Stream Drinking Fountains; 20 M- 


3654 Nickel Plated Shower Baths plumbing equipment is also Clow. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General O fhic es: 
534-546 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


Sales offices in prin ipal cities 
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walls — are _ persistent 
makers in needing repairs. 


Care of the floors 


friction of feet. 


liquid chemical penetrates 


hardness. Anyone can 


114 Fifth Avenue 








trouble- 


The following suggestions may 
prove of value in helping to keep 
these three trouble spots from de- 
manding your attention each year. 


If your floors are of concrete they 
wear away under the constant 
Furthermore, a 
fine, harsh dust is raised that is 
like powdered emery in its effect 
on lungs, clothes and equipment. 

A concrete floor can be made 
dustproof and wearproof by a 
treatment with Lapidolith. This 
the you will be able to repaint with 
coarse-grained concrete, complete- 
ly hydrating the free lime and 
forming a fine, even crystalline 
structure that is flint-like in its 


apply 


Repairing the three dimensions 


¥ y HE three limits of your school 
buildings — roof, floor and 


Lapidolith, overnight if neces- 
sary, and its effect is practically 
permanent. 


If you have wood floors, you 
can prevent them from rotting, 
splintering or drying out by an 
application of Lignophol. This 
preservative penetrates the wood, 
restoring its natural oil and gums. 
One treatment is worth several 
dressings with ordinary floor oil. 
Lignophol is odorless and non- 
inflammable. It is not sticky— 
ink stains can be wiped off with 
water. 


Less repainting 


If you paint your walls with 
Cemcoat, the gloss enamel paint, 


water for many years, because 
Cemcoat can be washed again and 
again and still look like new. 
Cemcoat stays white long after 


other paints turn yellow. It re- 


Send for literature giving complete details on any product that interests you. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


quires one less coat because of its 
body. 
finger prints can be washed off 
like magic. 
riors as well as interiors. 

For library, study halls, etc., 
we recommend that 
with Sonotint. 
rich appearance and its soft mel- 
low tone that is so restful to the 
eyes. 


If a roof leaks you need not stand 
the expense of re-roofing. Just 
brush on Stormtight, the thick, 
elastic, adhesive coating that wa 
terproofs a single leak or an entire 
roof equally well. 
by anyone, over any roofing ma- 
terial. 
Leaks can’t develop in a new roof 
coated with it, and an old leaky 
roof can be made as good as new. 


If you cannot obtain the above 
products locally, write us direct. 


Pencil marks, dirt and 


It is made for exte- 


you paint 
You will like its 


Made in a variety of colors. 
If the roof leaks 


Can be applied 


Stormtight lasts for years. 


New York City 
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Graduation from a college or university and a 
degree are required for promotion from division 
one to division two. Teachers in division two, 
who have not graduated from a college or unl- 
versity, may not be promoted to the third divi- 
sion until they have graduated from such an in- 
stitution and hold a degree. Only successful 
and progressive teachers will be retained and 
advanced in position and salary. 

High School Women Teachers—First Division 

First year, $1,400; second year, $1,500; third 
year, $1,600; fourth year, $1,700; fifth year, 
$1,775; sixth year, $1,850; seventh year, $1,925; 
eighth year, $2,000. Second Division—First 
year, $2,075; second year, $2,150; third year, $2,- 
225; fourth year, $2,300; fifth year, $2,375; 
sixth year, $2,450. Third Division—First year, 
$2,525; second year, $2,600; third year, $2,650; 
fourth year, $2,700. 

A college or university degree is required of 
inexperienced teachers beginning at the mini- 
mum salary. Teachers with three years of 
training above the high school may begin at a 
minimum of $1,300. Graduation from a college 
or university and a degree are required for 
teachers in both the second and third divisions. 
Promotion from one division to the next is 
based strictly on merit and efficiency, and is 
made upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent and the approval of the board. 

Schedule for Supervisors—Group M—First 
year, $1,800; second year, $1,900; third year, 
$2,000; fourth year, $2,100; fifth year, $2,200; 
sixth year, $2,300; seventh year, $2,400; eighth 
year, $2,500. Group N—First year, $2,600; 
second year, $2,700; third year, $2,800; fourth 
year, $2,900; fifth year, $3,000. Group O—First 
year, $3,100; second year, $3,200; third year, 
$3,300; fourth year, $3,400; fifth year, $3,500. 

Supervisors must be graduates of colleges or 
universities, with degrees. They are promoted 
from one group to the next higher one on the 
basis of merit and efficiency, and promotion is 
made upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent and the approval of the board. Super- 
visors receiving salaries between the maximum 
in one group and the minimum in the next 
higher one, must be considered in the lower 
group until promoted to the higher one. The 


addition of four college credits or the equivalent 
is required before a recommendation tor promo- 
tion trom one division to the next higher can be 
made. 

Principals in Elementary Schools—-Group A, 
with less than five graded rooms—First year, 
$1,600; second year, $1,700; third year, $1,800; 
fourth year, $1,900. Group B, with five to nine 
grade rooms—First year, $2,000; second year, 
$2,100; third year, $2,200; fourth year, $2,300. 
Group C, with nine to thirteeen graded rooms 
First year, $2,400; second year, $2,500; third 
year, $2,600; fourth year, $2,700. Group D, 
with thirteen to seventeen graded rooms—First 
year, $2,800; second year, $2,900; third year, 
$3,000; fourth year, $3,100. Group E, with 
seventeen to 21 graded rooms—First year, $3,- 
200; second year, $3,300; third year, $3,400; 
fourth year, $3,500. Group F, with 21 graded 
rooms or more—First year, $3,600; second year, 
$3,700; third year, $3,800; fourth year, $4,000. 

Only teachers who are college or university 
graduates with degrees, may be appointed and 
classified as principals, in Group C, D, E, or F. 
Only successtul and progressive principals may 
be retained and advanced in position and salary. 
Promotion from one group to the next higher 
one is based strictly on merit and efficiency, and 
is made upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent and the approval of the board. 

Principals in Groups A and B may receive at 
least $100 more than they would be entitled to 
under the grade teachers’ schedule. They may 
not proceed automatically from a lower to a 
higher classification. A maximum of $3,800 is 
provided for elementary teachers without a col- 
lege or university degree. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
-Atlanta, Ga. The school board has adopted 
a sliding scale of increases, for colored teachers 
providing for increases of ten dollars per month 
at specified intervals, according to length of ser- 
vice and amount of special training. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. A merit system for junior 
and senior high school teachers will be estab- 
lished as a solution to the equal pay problem in 
the schools. Under the proposed plan, each 
teacher will be rewarded individually for quality 
of work done. High school teachers will be 
divided into two or three classes, those in the 


iowest class receiving equal pay dependent upon 
the decision of the principal and school officials. 
A maximum will be set for other instructors and 
a definite method of grouping followed. 

Under the plan, teachers will be paid for extra 
work of every kind. There will be a clear-cut 
division of what constitutes school work. Teach 
ers who improve themselves by continued study 
at summer schools will benefit under a new 
tem of requirements to be 
superintendent. 

Urbana, O. Judgments in default, totaling 
$9,266 against the board of education were 
granted by the court on June 29th. The judg 
ments were granted as a result of 36 suits fo! 
back salary brought by teachers in the Urbana 
schools, in accordance with a prearranged plan 
The judgments were assigned to C. F. Johnson. 
who advanced the money for teachers’ salaries 
during May and June after the board had ex- 
hausted its funds. 

Hood River, Ore. The s hool board has 
adopted a salary schedule for the grades, junior 
and senior high schools. Under the schedule, 
teachers in grades one and two will receive 
$1,000 to $1,150; teachers in the junior high 
school from $1,100 to $1,400, and teachers in the 
high school from $1,250 to $1,550. 

To obtain the maximum salary in grade 
schools, a teacher must be a normal graduate, 
with five or more years of experience, at least 
two of which must have been in these schools. 

To obtain a maximum salary in the high 
school, a teacher must be a college or university 
graduate, with five or more years of experience, 
at least two of which must have been in the local 
high school. 

The schedule provides that the salary between 
the lowest and highest shall be adjusted as 
equitably as possible, considering training, ex- 
perience and service in the schools. 

-Hoboken, N. J. Acting upon the recommen- 
dation of Supt. D. F. Kealey, the school board 
has asked for the resignations of twenty married 
women teachers. Their places will be filled from 
a waiting list of 45 unassigned teachers, some of 
whom have waited two years for a regular ap- 
pointment. The board’s action was taken only 


Sys- 
worked out by the 


after careful inquiry into the affairs of the 
teachers which showed that none of them was in 
actual need of the salary they received. 
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SPECIALIZATION 


Specialization is the secret of Haas success. Haas 
Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves are products of 
over a quarter century of manufacturing and service 
experience. 
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They are direct results of specialization— 
“the art of doing one thing and doing that well.” 


In design and construction, Haas Water Closets and 
Haas Flush Valves are the acme of perfection. They 
form a combination that readily challenges comparison 
and criticism. 


ve 
25, we ha 


like 500 
rood . y 
a Haas Flush Valves have no metal-to-metal parts to 


this closet. 


wear loose and rattle. ‘here are no small ports or needle 
point adjustments. Haas Flush Valves will deliver a 
uniform flush at both high or low pressure and have 
proven their ability to give satisfaction and render in- 
definite service. 


Truly, Haas offers a combination hard to beat 





Haas Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves are ac- 











tually built for more than a lifetime of service. We 
invite you to investigate Haas Equipment. 
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and architects on request. 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS are the standard of sanitary 
service. That means they fulfill without 
question the purpose intended. Pleasing ap- 
pearance, urine proof. 


Easiest cleaned, and last but not least—they 
stand the gaff of playful and willful youth. 








This seat because of its material 
assists in defeating the spreading 
of health destroying diseases com- 
mon in material that absorbs 
moisture, etc. 


Types to fit all regular closets, 
both hand and seat operating. 
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www- Ask your Plumber, Jobber, or Seat Depart- 
ment of makers 
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| INSTALL CENTURY SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





THE INCOMPARABLE 


— SHOWERS | 


PATENTED ? 


FACTS 


The Heart of a Shower is the Mixing Control 
eu igaeeee THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


SHOWING ACCESSIBILITY 








Y Now that vacation is over and there are 
still some fountains to be installed let 

us make them “Century Sanitary Drink 
Dial removed. The only tool | 


ing Fountains.” Style A23 is just the 
required to take the MIXER a . # d J 
apart is a_ serew-driver. : fountain for the Laboratory, School-yard 





or Corridor. It can be furnished in mul- 
tiples of 2, 3 or 4 bubblers, each having 
a self-closing stop-cock beneath bubble: 
head and all exposed brass trimmings 
heavily nickeled plated. The basin is por 
celain enamel iron of best quality. 








Cover removed, giving access 90 ; . 
to ethee dines end cents. D29 is also recommended for its Dura- 


bility and Refinement, equipped with 
side-stream bubbler head, porcelain enam 
. eled bowl, and self-closing nickel plated 
stop cock, 








Write today for complete illustrated 
catalogue and special prices applying 
to the Educational Trade. 





Replacing valve seats. 














THE NIEDECKEN MIXER is practically everlasting ; | D-29 
the few parts subject to wear, even the Valve Seats, 4 - . 
can be replaced after years of use. CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. | 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
sen a tm HOFFMANN & BILLINGS Mec. Co. ra SANs 
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Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Proper design, quality materials and correct manufac- 
turing principles, are all contributing factors to the ac- 
knowledged permanency of Komc(y Plumbing Fixtures. 

Used in schools for over 45 years, ‘onc? Plumbing 
Fixtures are guaranteed to meet every requirement and to 
successfully withstand the hard use and abuse to which all 
school property is constantly subjected. 

Koxc) experts are “always at your service” and will 


be glad to offer suggestions on any and all your plumbing 


problems. No obligation. 
Catalog furnished on request. 
Write today — don’t hesitate. 
N.C. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Edwardsville, St. Louis, 
Illinois BRANCHES Missouri 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 


‘Pioneer Manu/actu 
‘Plum edi tor ioe gurers oF 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A GRAPHIC RECORD CARD FOR RECORD- 
ING PUPILS’ PROGRESS 
Designed by Mr. H. C. Wegner, Principal of the 
McKinley Senior High School, 
Marshfield, Wis. 

The ordinary report card is intended primarily 
to acquaint the parent or guardian with the 
scholastic progress of the pupil during a definite 
period of time. The thoroughness and clearness 
with which the ordinary report card performs 
its function is open to serious question. A 
standing of 80, or a mark of B, or C, very often 
satisfies a parent as to the amount and quality 
of the work performed by the pupil. In reality, 
such a mark calls for more careful attention in 
order to be rightly interpreted. 

An interesting graphic report card which has 
recently been worked out by the writer attempts 
to visualize more clearly the actual scholastic 
work of the pupil in a way that leaves no doubt 
as to its real meaning. The “danger zone,” in- 
dicated by the red lines, stands out as a warning 
to pupils, and parents at a glance can readily 
tell how near or how far removed the pupil is 
from the border line group. 

The plan in brief is to classify pupils into five 
special groups. A mark of “excellent” ranges 
from 93 to 100 in terms of numerical value; a 
mark of “good” ranges from 87 to 93; a mark 
of “fair” ranges from 80 to 87; a mark in the 
“danger zone” ranges from 75 to 80, and a 
mark of “failure” means below 75. 

The plan of placing pupils in different 
groups according to degree of attainment ap- 
pears to be an accurate and generous way of 
measuring pupil achievements. Any attempt to 


assign a definite numerical mark within a range 
of one per cent is practically impossible as 


PUPIL’S GRAPHIC PROGRESS REPORT 
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TYPICAL RECORD ON THE GRAPHIC 
REPORT CARD. 


pupils refuse to be measured according to such 
a scale. 

The graphic report has another advantage, 
namely, that it shows the average made by the 
pupil; in other words, it aims to show whether 
the progress of the pupil has been above or be- 
low that made by the class as a whole. This is 
a decided advantage because it forestalls an ex- 
cuse on the part of the pupil that the other 
pupils in the class did no better than he in the 
given subject. A glance at the graph readily 
tells the true story. 

Provision is made in the graphic report for 
recording the progress of the pupil in one or 
more subjects, covering an entire year’s work. 
The card contains space for an entire year’s 
record, divided into two semesters, with three 
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PUPIL’S CLASS RECORD 


terms of six weeks each in every semester. 
Provision is also made for the inclusion of the 
daily average, term examination average, final 
average, and credits obtained in the several sub- 
jects. 

The completeness, reliability and general use- 
fulness of the card in operation and maintenance 
are advantages to be commended in connection 
with the work of compiling the final scholastic 
records of pupils. 

How the Graphic Card is Used 

1. Class Record: Each pupil is listed on a 
class record card, upon which the following in- 
formation is recorded: Pupil’s name; subject; 
scholarship; class average; absence and tardi- 
ness for each term, corresponding to the infor- 
mation on the report card. Each pupil has one 
ecard for each subject studied. The teachers 
record the results as called for at the end of 
each six weeks’ term and send the records to the 
office. 

2. Classification Groups: Each pupil en- 
rolled is assigned to a group in charge of a 
group advisor at the beginning of the school 
term. At the end of the six weeks’ term, the 
class records (all cards for each pupil) are 
placed together, and with the pupil’s report card, 
are sent to the group advisor, who records the 
results, transcribing the record from the class 
cards to the report. This plan has three distinct 
advantages: (a) It insures the marking of re- 
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Lockers in the corridors, 


classroom purposes. The cost 1s 
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Our engineers will plan ar 

Write for complete catalog Y-7. 
THE 
Boston New York 
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classroom 


Now that school has started, the annual struggle with inadequate 
Many schools have obtained maximum 
buildings by 
making every inch of room available for 
Incons derable. 


This arrangement of lockers near the exits also eliminates dismissal 
installation for you without obligation. 
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ports by the same person each time, thus mak- 
ing the graph uniform in its marking and gen- 
eral appearance. (b) It divides the work of 
marking reports equally among the teachers, 
each having from fifteen to twenty cards. (c) 
It keeps the group advisor regularly informed 
as to the scholastic progress of pupils in her 
group. 

3. Numerical Marks: In the beginning the 
use of the graphic card, it has been found ad- 
visable to insert the numerical marks at the 
left of the plotting points denoting students’ 
marks, to obviate any misunderstanding as to 
the meaning of the graph and to acquaint par- 
ents with the operation of the card in general 
practice. This feature may be gradually dis- 
continued until only the graph is indicated on 
the card. 

The graphic progress record attempts to 
make the report in its entirety more effective, 
more meaningful, and a stimulation to greater 


achievement in school work. It is a more ade- 
quate measure of the pupil’s achievement in 
school work and it tells the real story to the 


parent in a way that is satisfactory to the pupil 
and to himself. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Keene, N. H. The average rank of pupils in 
the grades is above the standard The 
ranking of pupils is determined by means of 
standard tests and considerable follow-up work 
is carried on in order to keep a constant check 
on the progress of pupils. Batavia teachers 
have proved an important aid in assisting back- 
ward pupils. 

Two important recommendations pertaining 
to school buildings and teachers’ pay were in- 
cluded in the recent annua! report of the Georgia 
Department of Education. 

All over the with the exception of 
Atlanta, school buildings are inadequate and in- 
sufficient, and a strong sentiment has developed 
among the people for the erection of new, up-to- 
date and commodious school buildings. The law 
permits a community to issue bonds up to seven 
per i taxable value but with the 
farmers’ fi for the last two years, devastated 
by insects deluged by rains, though the 
maximum wa sed, it has not been sufficient 
to erect building ich as the communities need 


score. 


state, 


cent of its 


ere ee TTT 


and should have. It has, therefore, been urged 


that the state establish a fund—either by bond 
issue or otherwise—at least to match the fund 
raised by the communities, in order that they 
may erect the proper ‘buildings. Only through 


this means can the state’s children have equal 
opportunity regarding school buildings. 

Since the beginning of the school system in 
Georgia, the state has been a year behind in the 
payment of teachers. This amounts to a 
of at least $50,000 to the teachers each year, in 
addition to the inconvenience caused by the de- 
lay. It is suggested that the state tax levy be 
ncreased for one year or that a bond isue equal 
to one year’s appropriation be floated for the 
purpose of paying salaries of teachers. It is 
evident that one or the other plan should be fol- 
lowed in meeting the condition. 

The Newark, N. J., board of education has 
made a study of the textbooks in history which 
have been under criticism. The committee deal 
ng with the problem found the several textbooks 
acceptable and then said the following: “Critics 
of textbooks must keep in mind that the text, 
though the most important tool used, is not the 


loss 


most potent force in forming the student’s 
opinion or ideals. The greatest factor in the 
game is the teacher’s personality. Textbooks 


are constantly supplemented when necessary by 
the discriminating teacher either by himself or 
by reading reports from students. No one text 
is perfect. * * * The textbook is no longer 
regarded as an infallible and onlv source, but 
merely as a human instrument to be used with 
discrimination in the search for truth.” 

Greenport, N. Y. The board has emvloyed 
a special teacher for ungraded classes of back- 
ward pupils for the next school vear. 

A vertical grading of pvpils into two groups 
has been effected. Grade A pupils will be com- 
posed of bright pupils for whom the course will 
be greatly enriched. Grade B pupils will be 
composed of average pupils who will be allowed 
to pursue the regular course. Promotions in 
the grammar grades are made by subject 


Hamburg, N. Y. The grammar grades of 


the city have been reorganized, subject to a new 
The plan permits pupils to 
rapidly as 


system of grouping. 


advance as their abilities allow. 
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and slow groups in 


There are fast geroul each 
so that every pupil is placed where he 


belongs. 


grade 
actually 
A system of mental tests is in regular 
use aS a means the 2 7 
children. 


ouping ot 


of determining 


“The development of State Departments is a 
most essential feature in programs of education 
We must increase the powers and activities of 
the departments of the several states,” said 


Thomas E. Johnson, 
recently. “It is 

a division for at least 
be available: 


superintendent of Michigan, 
necessary to so that 
following will 
buildings, courses of study, child 


reorganize 


1 > 
each of the 


accounting, statistics, supervision of hig! 
schools, supervision of elementary instruction, 
supervision of rural schools, consolidated schools 
and village schools, supervision of teacher train 


ing, non-public schools, 


music, art, all the 


physical education 
traditional biects of the 
curriculum, a department, various voca 
tional fields, continuation \mericaniza- 
tion (possibly including illiteracy), visual in- 
struction, editorial staff, and final] ome tyne of 
administrative division. 


legal 


1 ’ 
scnoo 


“In comparison with the total cost of educa- 
tion, the cost of textbooks Ss small: the differ- 
ence in cost of the best and of the mediocre is 


little. Yet, owing to the lack of well-informed 
public opinion, it is the common practice of 
school boards and boards of estimates to stint 
the schools in this respect,” said Carleton E. 


Douglass, assistant superintendent of the Balti- 
more, Md., schools, recently. ‘‘An effective text 
book is second in importance only to the efficient 
teacher. Even in school systems having ably 
built courses of study, it is obvious that the 
average teacher gets both her viewpoint and her 
method largely from the books in daily use by 
her pupils. This is significant in view of the 
widespread distrust of present-day schoolroom 


practice. though recent progress in textbook 
making has been extraordinary.” 

“Tax dodgers are choking the life out of 
the schools in more than one community,” said 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the N. E. A. in 


a public address recently. “Big interests are 
working a great injury to private schools in an 
attempt to prejudice them against the public 
schools. 
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NARRAGANSETT | 
Standard Equipment F | 
GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - STEEL LOCKERS : | 
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Build 
Mistakes? 


The Best Equipment 
Can’t Correct 


Wrong Construction 





This Manual is Free to 
Architects 
School Officials 
Physical Directors 


80 Pages 
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Indexed 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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Racine 
Gymnasium Basket 


STRONGLY MADE 


COATED WITH 
ANTI-RUST METAL 





Standard Size 
13” long, 9’ wide, 8” deep 
List Price — $1.00 each 


Special Sizes Made 
on Application 


IRON & WIRE WORKS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


RACINE 














Th rwimming por Hamilton Club, Chicago 

The health of the users this pool is protected by 

R-U-V, ultra violet ray, sterilized water. If you are 

interested in how the excellent results were obtained 
© ) te 


n thi l, write for our Booklet E-9 












Making Swimming 
Pools Feel as Refreshing 
as They Look 


To complete the lure of white tile and sparkling blue 
water, the water itself should be really refreshing. 
To use a sterilizer that fills the water with biting 
germicidal chemicals often spoils the “feel” of the 
water. Such chemicals attack all organic matter 

the tender tissues of the bathers’ bodies as well as 


the bacteria in the water. 


It is only the presence of germicidal chemicals in the 
water that could cause bathers to complain of smart 
ing eyes and of tickling sensations in the nose. 

The R-U-V, ultra violet ray, Sterilizer purifies the 
water “Nature’s way.” No chemicals or other sub 
stances are added to it. 

The entire purification is accomplished by means of 
ultra violet rays. When exposed to these rays, which 
are invisible to the human eye, all disease-producing 
bacteria are instantaneously killed. The water thus 
sterilized retains all of its original qualities of taste, 
color and composition—except that all germ life has 
been eliminated. Such water is truly inviting and 


refreshing. 





THE R. U. V. CO., INC. 


383 Madison Ave., 53 
New York, N. Y. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
4-546 So. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Il. 

















Ultra Violet Ray Wate? Sterilization 
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Wire school buildings the best way! 





Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 





AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong, 
rigid Wiremold Conduit. 
to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 


ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 
and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Specify 


WIREMOLD 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Then when you want 
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FOR UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION 
OF FRESH AIR 
——|— IN SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS - = 


There is no device which will accomplish exactly what 
Knowles Notch Type Air Diffuser will. It distributes 
the fresh air either warm or cool without draughts and 
with perfect uniformity throughout the entire audi- 
torium. 


Proper ventilation is essential to health and comfort. 
You can utilize the plenum chambers to force fresh 
air to the main floor and balcony of your school audi- 
torium by regulating the distribution with the Knowles 
Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers by either the upward 
or downward methods of distribution. 

Knowles Notch Air Diffusers are in successful use in hundreds of 


school auditoriums throughout the country, and are standard 


equipment among architects today They offer the solution to 


auditorium ventilation problems 
Full size prints and booklet on request. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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Classroom Thermometers 
Help Your Attendance Records 
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HE proper temperature in 
a Classroom helps to pre 


A reliable ther 


required 


vent sickness. 
mometer 1s because 
you must have the 


that 


assurance 
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you are working to one 
standard of temperature. 
1 Wilder ‘Thermometers have 
been used in schools for many 
years. Wilder thermometers 

should be in your school. 
Send to us or to your whole 

saler for estimates, etc. 
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~ PIKE 


THERMOMETER 


CO., TROY, N.Y. 
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Washington Irving High School, New York City 
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OF AN EFFICIENT TREAD IS IN 


BERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


HAVE SUPERIOR DURABILITY 
inspection is 
Feralun Treads installed in 1913 in the 
Washington Irving High School, New 


PROVIDE SAFETY 


stairs of the Washington Irving High 
School during 11 years heavy service. 


IN 30 STATES 


est you equipped with Feralun treads 
and inspect them. 


Structural Tread Especially Designed for 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM. 
(Continued from Page 58) 
The new building authorized will re- 
place one of the obsolete wooden buildings. The 
number of classrooms to be constructed under 
this program during the five-year period, ending 
in 1927 is 270 in the elementary schools. Based 
on an average of 35 pupils per room this will 
provide seatings for about 9500 pupils. In ad- 
dition to these classrooms there is_ provision 
made for gymnasiums, playrooms, auditoriums, 
etc. The funds for the building program for the 
second and third five-year periods will be pro- 
vided later. The probabilities are that bond issue 
elections will be called to provide the money. 
Since two years of the first five-year period is 
already passed the building program for this 
period will necessarily be crowded into the next 
three years. Our city is behind in its program 
just like a great many other cities. Since the 
beginning of the war in 1914, there has been 
very little done in the way of adding new build- 
ings. We had a bond issue of $3,000,000 in 
1922. Aside from this we have had no funds for 
building purposes. We have a great many obso- 
lete wooden buildings, and are using at the pres- 
ent time 200 portable rooms. We are expecting 
to replace these as the building program pro 
gresses.—Chas. A. Rice, Assistant Superintend- 
ent 


buildings. 


Portsmouth, Virginia. The school board has 
now before the city council a request for the 
appropriation of $367,000 to carry out a building 
program. It does not provide for all the needs 
of the schools, but the board had in mind when 
it outlined the program that it should be five 
years before further request for buildings were 
made. 

The program calls for three elementary 
schools, two of sixteen classrooms each, and one 
of ten. In addition each will have the usual spe- 
cial rooms: manual training, domestic science, 
auditorium, infirmary, teachers’ and principal’s 
rooms, and library. Each class will be provided 
with 


15 seats, thus providing for 1890 pupils as a 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


maximum. This is not really providing for 1890 
additional pupils for the program provides for 
the scrapping of three old buildings of four, 
five, and eight rooms respectively as well as the 
elimination of six portables. Funds for the 
above purpose will be provided by a bond issue, 
the city council having this without a 
vote of the people. 

In 1924, we do not expect to have any addi- 
tional sittings provided, but will begin our pro 
gram, to the extent of $130,000. There is a 
strong probability that in addition to the above 
program, the board will purchase from a local 
corporation a ten room building built during the 
war by the United States Housing Corporation 
as a part of a reservation for colored workmen 
in the local Navy Yard. This will provide 360 
sittings, only 150 of which will be needed to pro- 
vide for that community, the remainder helping 
to provide for an overflow in an adjacent com- 
munity. H. A. Hunt, Supe rintendent. 

St. Paul, Minn. A _ bond $5,000,000 
was carried in November, 1922, by a large vote. 
The program included first unit new 
buildings, twelve additions and the remodeling 
of eight buildings. 

In summing up the projects as outlined under 
the $5,000,000 bond issue we find that (a) One 
addition of eight rooms has been completed. (b) 
Under construction at are six additions 
and two new schools for a total of 63 regular 
classrooms. (c) The majority of the other 
operations will be either completed or under way 
during the coming year and in another twelve 
months we can feel confident that housing con- 
ditions in St. Paul Schools will be greatly im 


power, 


issue of 


seventeen 


present 


proved. 

Eleven projects planned or under way requir- 
ing new or additional land purchase are: North 
St. Anthony Park Grade and Junior High, Wash- 
ington High, Harding High, Taylor, Deane, Web- 
ster Grade and Junior High, Jackson, Longfel- 
low, Mattocks, Adams and Riverside. The cost 
of these sites amounts to $389,750 and the build- 
ings to be erected thereon, approximately $2,- 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





003,684. This means that 16% per cent of total 
cost was spent on sites or the comparative cost 
of sites to buildings is 19 per cent.—J. W 
{dm. Research Statistician. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 1. We have not 
adopted any extensive building program for th 
future, having just completed a program costing 
$2,500,000 which covered construction during th: 
period 1919-1923. Since that time we have been 
handling our new construction by means of com 
paratively small allotments from direct taxation 
$150,000 was provided for the year 1923-24 
$90,000 was provided for the year 1924-25. 

2. Most of the money in the last two appro 

priations above mentioned is being spent in the 
calendar year 1924. We are constructing an ad 
dition to the Whitier School providing for four 
teen and a good auditorium 
We are constructing, also, a six room addition 
to the Highland Park School. In addition to 
this we are purchasing an old church building, 
adjacent to the Irving Junior High School, which 
is being remodeled to provide six classrooms. 
3. The school building additions above men 
tioned are for elementary schools. The rs 
modeled building above mentioned is for a Junio) 
High School. 

4. We raise money for school building pur 
poses, both by bond issues and direct taxation. 
We have not raised any money by bond issues 
since 1919. 

5. The expenditures in the calendar year 1924 
will amount to approximately $200,000, and will 
provide for approximately nine hundred addi 
tional students.—Hugh C 
of Buildings and Grounds, 

San Jose, California. The school department 
has started on a building program that will take 
ten years to complete. A careful survey of pos 
sible future growth has given the number of new 
sittings required in ten years as 6,000. The first 
step in the building program was the adoption of 
the junior high school. The building of two 
junior highs this year at a cost of $700,000 will 
provide 2,400 sittings. Twelve acres of land have 


Smith 


classrooms sized 


Lewis, Superintendent 
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Chain Link Wire or Wrought Iron Fence - or Both? 


Each has its place! 


Chain Link Wire Fence can be built with a smaller appro- 
priation, is equally effective in the protection it affords 
and always a good looking enclosure. 


Wrought Iron for substan- 
tial dignity, either as a fence along the street 
frontage, or perhaps as a gateway only. There 
is a broad latitude in designs, and, with reason- 
able care, enduring permanence. 


cedent. 


fence. 


Afco Chain Link is the practical thing for side and rear 
lines, and appropriate for street frontage too. 
Galvanizing after weaving gives the chain link fabric 
a long life, postpones the need of painting for many years 
and gives a 1924 Afco School Fence a value beyond pre- 
You build now for years to come. 

Whichever you choose, you will find helpful suggestions 
in the Afco Catalog—it gives full details on both types of 


Ask for Catalog 24—and the name of our nearest representative 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


130-132 West 34th St., New York City 


Afco School Fences 





been purchased for the erection of a third junio 
high. The junior high schools will relieve both 
the elementary and high school of children. One 
new elementary school and fifteen six-room pri 
mary buildings with the third junior high will 
provide 3,600 sittings, which, with the 2,400 of 
this year, will give San Jose 6,000 new sittings 
in ten The use of small primary build- 
ings allows building from current taxation and 
does not increase overhead. One more 
issue will be necessary for the third junior high, 
but everything else 
tion Walter I 

Seattle, 
years 


years. 
bond 


will come from current taxa- 
Bachrodt, Superintendent 
Washington. It is only twenty-two 
since Seattle’s first high school building 
erected. During these twenty-two years, 
the elementary school enrollment and the popu- 
lation of the city have each tripled, roughly 
speaking. Yet there are now thirteen times the 
number of high school students that there were 
in 1902. Eight high school buildings are re- 
quired. Today more than twenty-four per cent 
of the school attendance is in the high schools. 
This condition necessarily has its influence upon 
the building situation. 

Seattle completed in September, 1923, a build 
ing program involving a bond issue of $4,500,000. 
From this were provided two high schools with a 
total capacity of 3,000 students and several ad- 
ditions to elementary schools. Work is now 
going forward upon a new program amounting 
to approximately $725,000 which was authorized 
by the voters as a special tax levy in May, 1923. 
This program calls for a sixteen-room addit‘on 
to one high school, two nine-room elementary 
school units, one nine-room addition to an ele 
mentary school, and the first unit of an interme 
diate school. 


was 


Secretary Reuben W. Jones and Superintend 
ent Thomas R. Cole have made a survey of the 
building situation in Seattle, and 
submitted to the board of education 
building 
the next five years. 
program, 


have 
a tentative 
program that will cover approximately 
The first part of this new 
ipproved by the board and by the 


choo] 


voters, will call for the erection of at least one 
high school, four to six intermediate schools, and 
two to four elementary school units or additions. 

The funds for the erection of school buildings 
in nearly every instance have been raised by vot 


ing bonds. There was one exception to this rule 


when $725,000 were voted last year as a direct 
tax. The total sum of money needed for the 
first part of the tentative building program will 
be about $3,000,000. 

Two new developments of building policy will 
have important future 
activities. 


bearing upon housing 
They are: 

1. A careful survey of the building situation. 
This study places the board of education in the 
possession of the facts necessary to the formula 
tion of far-sighted building plans such as are 
imperative in every rapidly growing city. 

2. The adoption of the intermediate school 
idea as an integral part of the educational 
scheme. Plans are now being prepared for an 
intermediate school, which will eventually relieve 
both high and elementary school buildings of the 
vicinity as well as provide better educational 
facilities for the pupils. Other intermediate 
schools will follow as conditions warrant. 
Worth McClure, Asst. Superintendent 

Shreveport, La. A building program involv 
ing $2,500,000 is in hand. Of this sum $1,000, 

The 
parts 


000 is being spent on a central high school. 


remainder is to be divided in six equal 


ward schools. Two of these ward 
completed. The entire building pro- 


gram is to be completed in two years. 


for as many 


schools are 


The increase in enrollment does not require so 
rapid a building schedule, but most of this room 
is provided to relieve temporary frame buildings 
which were erected just after the war when 
things were too uncertain to provide funds. We 
will be entirely out of these buildings at the end 
of two years. This money is all provided by 
bond issues. The entire amount of which will be 
redeemed by a two-mill tax kk. OW Jones 
Superintendent 


Steubenville, Ohio. The board of education i 


planning a building program calling for an ex 
nenditure of $1,000,000 
combination elementary and junior high 
buildings will be completed d 1924-1925 


Steubenville is one of the few Ohio cities that 


approximat Two 
school 


uring 


has not been in financial embarrassment 
Robert L. Erwin, Superint 
Washington, D. C. The appropriation 
ceived by Congress since 1920 for buildings and 
rrounds have been as follows 
Second Deficiency sill, 1921 41,544,000 


Appropriation Bill, 1922 980,000 
Appropriation Bill, 1923 .. 2,056,000 
Appropriation Bill, 1924 
Appropriation Bill, 1925 


1.300.000 
1.242.500 


WEN Ao ies owes .$7,102,500 
The congestion is somewhat unusual and th 
seating has not yet been 


The year began with a shortage of 


necessary supplied 


3.742 seats 


Frank W. Ballou Superintende ni 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 1. Winston-Salem 
adopted a school program in 1919 when the cit) 


voted $800,000 in school bonds. The 
not carried out on account of the high cost of 
building. In 1921 the city voted an 
$1,100,000. In 1924 the city voted another scho 


bond issue of $800,000, 


work was 
additiona 


making a total of $2 
TOO0.000, 

2. The school program covers a tot 
It provides for 1,200 high school sit 
tings and 5,500 grade school sittings 

3. With the money voted, the city will build 
one white high school, one colored high 


SIX years 


ten grade buildings and one 
1. Winston-Salem 
bond issues. 


eymnisium 
funds by 


raises building 


5. The actual expenditures in 1924 will be 
about $500,000. 

6. In addition to the building program, the 
city has acquired over 250 acres of school play 
grounds from proceeds of school bonds. 

7. The city received as a gift from 


Katherine Reynolds Johnston a high school audi- 
(Continued on Page 129) 








al period of 


school, 


Mrs. 
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MEDART 
Steel Lockers 


Built for 
Long Service 


Once MEDART Lockers have been 
installed—they can be forgotten about 
as far as replacement is concerned. 


© 2) 












Ta 


For years, in thousands of schools they 
have stood the test of rough treatment 
and abuse by careless and boisterous 
students. 


Their simple design and staunch con- 
struction are proof against wear and 
damage. You can buy or specify 
MEDART Steel Lockers and be sure 
your choice is well made. 


MUNN 
MUN 
WV 


Send today for list of prominent 
schools where MEDART Lockers 
are standard equipment. Locker 
Catalog “A-2” will gladly be sent 
you at the same time. 


Also Mfrs. of Playground Equipment — send for Catalog M-5 










FRED MEDART MFG. CO. — St. Louis, Mo., Potomac & De Kalb Sts. 













































WHY USE MARBLE? §| Fi: 
| we 
| 
MONG materials impervious to a 
/ \ germs and to stains and avail a 
- . . - r . > 
able for finish of Walls and Floors, | 
MARBLE is UNIQUE in many is} 
ways: BI pe 
° . ° = 
Its use involves the irreducible ie 
minimum of joints. ig 
It is the least brittle, therefore, re| 
. . a5) 
least likely to snip under acct S| * 
dental blows or to crack on account 3 QUICKLY PUT UP — AND FIRM 
of expansion, contraction or minute is In less than two hours 3500 seats were ready for the overflow. 
movements of the supporting struc te Quickly put up—without a bolt to tighten or a nail to drive, 
% bal Knockdown Bleachers actually draw tighter under the weight 
ture. | of a crowd. Solidity is their outstanding quality. 
1 s Br ay sad aes iS They are easily and quickly knocked down for storage in small 
Its finished surfaces are the east el space or removal for the next event. Indoors, the jack legs 
est to clean and maintain. and they Ne will not injure the finest floors. The seat boards, made of 
j ee? eae ies high grade Washington fir, are smooth and painted. Ample 
can be easily renewed or changed, MS room is provided for each spectator, with a separate foot rest 
if desired. s below the level of the seat ahead. 
el In schools, colleges, industrial plants, baseball parks—wher- 
5 | ever people congregate, indoors or outdoors, Knockdown 
fel| Bleachers are in profitable use today. 
ALABAMA MARBLE CO. | 0 ae Le 
° EI today for full description and prices. 
Main office and plant: Sales Department : S| LEAVITT MFG. CO., 365 Griggs Street, Urbana, Illinois 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. \ 
4 is RE S PAT OFF 
ES Producers of all grades of Alabama Marble Manufac + 
‘ turers and Contractors for interior marble work in Any 5 
R Kind of Marble Inquiries for prices and estimates should | 
ES be addressed to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama > 7 


BLEACHERS 


E : 
Far NAV OXON TOON TOON OVO IANO YOOX T@ IO 17O ITALIANO ITO ONAN OOO TOO | 
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The Turbo Atouniner 


The Turbo Atomizer is the heart of Bayley Air 
Washing Systems. It does away with multiple ori- 
fice sprayers which are easily clogged and which 
produce a spray not altogether free from holes. 


It operates with low current consumption and 
at very low water pressure, throwing an even, finely 
divided spray radially against the walls of the 
washing chamber. 


THREE TYPES ARE BUILT AROUND 
THIS PRINCIPLE 
TYPE “A”—For washing and humidfying (cleaning). 
The Type “A” Washer is installed where cleaning is the 
primary consideration. It uses the water over and over, 


and removes 98% of foreign matter from the air. Humidity 
may be added as desired 


TYPE “B”—For washing and de-humidifying (cooling). 


For cooling air, the cleaning being incidental, Type “B” 
Washer, consisting of tandem sprays, is installed, and is 
capable of bringing the temperature of the entering air 


practically to the water temperature 

TYPE “C”—For washing without humidifying (drying). 
Where clean air rying processes must be obtained 
without increasing its humidity, the Type “C*’’ Washer is in 
stalled, using a special washing emulsion 


Manufacturing Co. 
7, 746 Greenbush Street 


MILWAUKEE 














INTERLOCKING HEATERS 


for Schools, Theatres and Auditoriums | 


“VERY School 

4 Board should in- 
vestigate this simple, 
most effective and 
durable system of 
hot blast heating. 
The Lyon Interlock- 





ing Heaters are built 
of standard 1” steel 
pipe, with semi-steel 
headers and bases, 
and tested by hydrau- 
lic pressure to 125 
lbs. They remove all 
dange) of cracked or 
broken sections, are 
made in small units 
of eight pipes per 
section, the height of 
the sections increas- 
ing in steps of 10 
inches, from 40 inch- 
es to 140 inches in- 
clusive; there fore 
not necessary to pile 





them up in tiers. Front view of Heater made up of 5 rows of 12 
Their light weight sections each, 70” on 5” centers, and containing 
; : : ea. ee 1050 sq. ft. of heating surface with 13.2 sq. ft. 
and smooth surface Free Area. Weight 5820 Ibs. 
makes them easy to 
handle and erect. Also saves freight and cost of installation. 
The heating surface is all prime surface, giving a greater | 
thermal efficiency. Pipe coils of the old style have been in daily | 
use for upwards of forty years. Thousands of feet of the Lyon 
Interlocking Heaters have been in operation since 1920 under | 
pressure up to 100 lbs. and have shown no defects whatever. 
LYON TOAD-STOOL VENT CAPS supply most efficient and 
economical system of ventilation for large auditoriums. 

Send for circular, prices and full particulars. 


LYON PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


312-316 Union Park Court, CHRCAGO, ILL. 


* cleaning expense 








Cut 
Cleanin ng 


Hang Radiators 
With E-Z Hangers 


Leg-supported radiators, besides being 
less sanitary, delay cleaning and _ boost 


E-Z HANGERS permit legless radiators 
by supporting them from the wall—off 
the floor. This provides ample room un 
derneath for fast, thorough cleaning, im 
proves sanitation and makes radiators 
more attractive 

K-Z HANGERS are for ANY wall, fit 
ANY radiator Now installed in many 

















schools See your architect Write us Floor 











HEALY-RUFF CO. — ample 


room for cleaning 


557 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








—_ 
RADIATOR HANGER 












































designed. 


The Board of Education of Maywood, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ° MAYWOOD, N. J . ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. 


N. J. 


solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- 
stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
Ventilating. 


The Peerless Unit System is the most efficient 


system of heating and ventilating that has ever been 
Building committees who adopt the Peer- 
less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation 
at minimum operating costs. 


Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the 


outstanding features of school buildings equipped 
with the Peerless Unit System. 


Install the best and you will have no regrets. 


Our engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Longsland City, N. Y. 
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Other installations include: 


High School, E] Paso; 
Morehead School, FE] Paso; 


\lamo Height School, E] Paso; 

Jurle-on School, K] Paso; 
High Schools, Houston; 
School Brown ville 4 

1 School, Brownsvil 

High Schoo}, Corpus C1 

High School, Frede Fy 

High School, Par 

High Sch ol, Plainview; 

High School, Port Arthur; 

Public Schoc Sulphur Springs. 











The cut shows a recent addition to our 
growing list of installations in Texas. 


ELECTRIC TIME 


and 


PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 








Let us assist you in planning suitable equipment for your Schools. 
ing department is at your service without obligation. 


123 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Le nomen 








(Continued from Page 126) 
in costing over $500,000. 
ine cily received aiso trom Mrs. Johnston 
ol ZS acres ior the high school site, and 
Vir. P. H. Hanes a gift of 47 acres of high 
playgrounds, giving us a total of 75 acres 
chool, park, and playgrounds tor high school 
iden R. H. Latham, Superintendent 
Worcester, Mass. <A study made by a special 
mmittee resulted in an approval of a series ot 
recommendations superintendent 
school board in October, 
192 At that time there were 4,011 pupils in 
ementary schools on part time. 


made by the 


reported to the 


lt was believed that greater stress should be 
upon grade schools than high schools. An 
eption was here made in that the addition 
e high school of commerce was to be com- 
ted. Also that the new junior high school 
sushed to completion for September, 1924. 
the program proper provided for two eight- 
m, a sixteen-room, and two six-room grade 


bu lings. It also called for three additions pro- 
viding for eighteen more rooms. It covers a 
period of two years. 


lt is the intention of the school board to adopt 


a building program annually, repeating such 

as have not been realized in earlier pro 

gran In this way they hope to keep constant 

before the city government and the citizens of 

rcester the basic needs of the school depart- 

ment so far as buildings and equipment are con 
rned, 


1 


ems 


are at liberty to borrow money for high 
construction, but, under the terms of a 
slative regulation, we are permitted to bor- 
only a very small part of the money used 
grammar school construction, so that our 
most pressing needs of grammar school build- 
have to be paid for out of the annual tax 
This makes the problem of meeting our 

ol congestion a difficult and complicated one. 
Voreester’s first junior high school will be 
completed for occupancy in September. The 
ding, when equipped, will cost not far from 


em tnt Am en ee 





$1,200,000. In addition to this building we ex- 
pect to have ready in September twenty standard 
grammar school classrooms. Work is also pro- 
gressing on a twelve-room addition to another 
grammar school, and land has been acquired dur- 
ing the year for several buildings or additions to 
buildings. It is not far from accurate to say 
that during this calendar year (1924) construc 
tion costing $1,500,000 will be completed. 
Waiter S. Young, Superintendent. 

Davenport, lowa. We 
two elementary school 


have just completed 
buildings an’ are not 
further building projects at this 
These buildings make us fully equipped 
to take care of all the children in Davenport for 
Frank L. Smart, Super- 


planning any 
time. 


some years to come. 
intendent. 

Everett, Mass., has no building program. It 
finished an $800,000 high school for occupancy 
last September. This fall, for the first time in 
thirty years, every child in the city had a seat 
in the regular schoolroom on the full time 
schedule of his own grade. We need a pro- 
gram.—F’. Whitney, Superintendent. 

Fort Worth, Texas. A building program is 
now in course of preparation and it will likely 
cover a period of ten years. Because of the fact 
that we have recently annexed a large number 
of new school districts, our building operations 
will be in a measure confined to adding to our 
present building. We are now engaged in mak 
ing a school building survey and expect to call 
for a bond issue of $2,000,000 in the fall_—. H 
Moore, Superintendent. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 1. We have adopted a 
building program under a school survey carried 
out by Wm. P. Ittner of St. Louis. It involves 
a comprehensive survey of the city and its needs 
up to 1940. We expect to have a vote on a 
bond issue this fall, amounting to aproximately 
$1,500,000. 

2. The present bond issue will cover im- 
mediate necessities. The amount of money 
needed for instruction up to 1940 has not yet 
been determined upon. With the present bond 





Waynesboro, Pa. 


oaeneenennenenntneemmmemeeestndaenmnt 
onemeenennteeenteedianiemne 











Our engineer- 
Write our nearest Office. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 





issue, if passed, we expect to provide sittings 
for about three 
present amount, 

3. We expect to erect two junior high schools, 


two grade schools, and additions to a number of 
other grade schools, 





thousand pupils beyond the 


giving amount of 
sittings as mentioned above. 


1. The money 


extra 


will be raised by bond issue 
As the vote of the bond issue will probably not 
come until the latter part of September, there 
will be no especial amount appropriated to the 
needs of 1924 and no new sittings provided for 
by that time. 

The crowded condition of our schools is a very 
serious one, as we have increased the last 1x 
years nearly twelve hundred per year on the 
average in enrollment, with practically no in 
crease in seatings for pupils. Our enrollment 
for the past year was 19,464 pupils. The greater 
majority of our teachers of the first and second 
grades teach double division of pupils so that the 
larger number of the children of those grades 
have a half day in school. The motto of the 
board of education is, that this projected bond 
issue should provide a seat for every child in 
the school for 1925 W. E. Miller, 
ent. 

Louisville, Kentucky. The board of education 
has just completed a new half million dollar high 
school for girls, an addition to the duPont Man 
ual Training High School, the Central Colored 
High School and several! additions to the elemen- 
tary schools, out of funds derived from bond 
issues carried in 1922 and 1923. There is no 
program at present except that it is the inten 
tion of the board to go bcfore the jeople for 
another bond issue next year.-Samuel D. Jones, 
Business Director. 

New Bedford, Mass. The city of New Bedford 
is having plans prepared for increasing the 
capacity of the high school from one thousand 
to two thousand pupils. It is expected that this 


Superintend 


project will be taken from bond issues authorized 
by the state legislature. 
We hope next year to build three junior high 
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WEBSTER SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING 


RGANIZATION 


is important. K 


company back of the heat- 
ing system to be installed in 


your schvool. 


Will they be in business years 
hence to back their guarantee 
— to serve your future needs? 


The Webster Organization 
steadily for over 36 years. 
over 30,000 Webster System 
Heating have been installed. 


plant and main office staff is in back of 
the 42 U. S. and 8 Canadian Branches which 
‘arry the Company’s cooperation to school 
The Webster 


boards and their architects. 

Organization is an important 
every Webster System of Steam 
School executives will find the 
engineer a good “starting 
of heating problems — A post card wi 


WARREN WEBSTER & ( 
Established 1888 

Camden, N. J. 3% 42 U. 

Ltd., 


Darling Bros., Montreal, 


——— ——__ — 


nearest 
point” for the solution 


Canada 


OVER 30,000 INSTALLATIONS 


now the 


has grown 
Since 1888 
s of Steam 

An ample 


element of 


Heating. 


Webster 


ll produce him. 
‘OMPANY 


S. Branches 












AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


The National System 
of 


THE METAPHRAM VALVE 




























2301 KNOX AVE 









National METAPHRAMS are the 
original separable metal diaphragms. 
They excel all other metal diaphragms 
in their rugged construction, long life 
and sensitive action. Due to their 
method of assembly METAPHRAMS 
afford unlimited travel and power, de- 
pending upon the number of sections 
used. 


No gaskets required. All joints metal 
to metal. The illustration at the left 
shows a complete National Diaphragm 
Valve fitted with METAPHRAMS. At 
the bottom is shown the valve assembly. 
Note the simplicity of the entire valve. 
These valves may be utilized on steam, 
a hot water and vac- 


* uum heating sys- 
\ tems. 
\ 


AUAMANANANANANANARAN AANA 
METAPHRAM 









j] 
j 





Valve Top Construction 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILI 


Offices in principal cities 





—— 
—— 


a a 
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chools with a capacity of two thousand pupils 
about $3,000,000. We shall 
have to secure the permission of the state legis- 
lature for this bond we can start 
the work. The city to do this work 
this year but could not get the necessary author- 
ity 


each at a cost of 


issue before 


was ready 


We hope also next year to secure plans for 
a new twenty building which will 
$500,000. This also will depend upon the 
permission to issue bonds. 


room cost 


about 


In the city of New Bedford the school com- 
mittee recommends and the city government 
carries out the building of all new schoolhouses, 


but plans and locations, however, must be ap- 
proved by the school authorities before any work 


is undertaken illen P. Keith, Superintendent 


Springfield, II. 
cipating 


We are not at this time anti- 
building program other than a 
couple of small additions which will be built out 
of the building fund direct taxation. 
At the April election we submitted a proposition 
to the voters for increasing our tax for building 
purposes as well as for educational purposes. 
30th measures failed by a couple of hundred 
votes. We decided to resubmit the tax for edu- 
cational purposes at the judicial election June 
2nd. In the meantime we carried on a quiet but 
very effective campaign and the result was that 
the proposition carried by about a two to one 
majority. This will give us an increase of about 
$150,000 for educational purposes. 

We feel 
coming as it 
ment to 
say the least, we 


any 


raised by 


that it is a 
did in 
drive 


worth-while achievement 
rather a nation-wide move- 
school downward. To 
are very happy over the out- 
I am giving you this information simply 
that it may probably prove a medium of giving 
encouragement to others who were in the same 
predicament as we found ourselves.—J. Harry 
Winstrom, Superintendent. 


expenses 


come. 


COMPARISON OF 
Concluded 

Using the pe! 
unit, 


CLASSROOM COSTS. 


from Page 56) 


a satisfacto: 


( mparison of costs between 


pupil hour of instruction as the 


— 


teachers and departments 


It should be noted that 
remain near the 
ulus, Damely, Cc 
te : ; 
pupil-hour of instruction, 
average daily attendance 


ing by various teachers 


last two columns Che 
sets ol costs is wis 
CHART I, 
Teacher Subject 
A Geometry 
B Printing 
¢ French 
D History 
E Manual 
KF Chemistry 
G Mathematics 
I Spanish 
I English 
J Science : 
K Home Economics 
L English 
M History 
N Manual 
oO English 
P History 
Q English 
R Biology 
Ss Manual Trai 
T Mathematics 
U Latin 
v History 
Ww Mathematics 
xX English 
Y English 
Z Commercial 
AA History 
BB Science... 
cc. Home Ee 
DD Commercial 
EE Commercial 
By Departments 
Manual Training 


Mathematics 
Language 
History 
Home Economics 
Science 
English . 
Commercial 


top oft the 


st per puptl enrolled, cost 


vas readily obtained. 
manual training costs 
List 1k all Lhree Co 


per 
and cost per pupil in 
Ditferenees in rank 
are noticeable the 
Pearson r for the two 


n 


Table of Comparative Costs of 


Training 


rraining 


nomics 


Tea 


Mr. Kingsley Engaged as Consultant 


Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, educational engi- 

and schoolhouse consultant of Boston, 
Mass., has been engaged by the Chicago board 
of education to the development of 
plans for the ne Wly established junior and senior 


neer 


assist in 


high schools. Mr. Kingsley is at present con- 
sultant to Architect Edward B. Lee of Pitts- 


burgh, who is engaged in planning a senior high 
for Morgantown, W. Va., and a 
Pittsburgh. 


hoo] 


high school 


junior 
for 


chers'’ Classes in Various High School Subjects 
Cost per 
Pupil Hour 
of Actual 


Cost per 
name on 


Cost per 
Pupil in 


Rolls Instruction A.D.A. 
19.44 cents 30.16 cents 20.11 cents 
33.33 cents 26.16 cents 54.88 cents 
15 79 cents 25 7 cents 16 x5 cents 
13.46 cents 21.51 cents 14.34 cents 
22.50 cents 20.79 cents 27.6 cents 
17.) cents 19.98 cents 18.42 cents 
11.82 cents 18.64 cents 12.42 cents 
10.33 cents 16.51 cents 10.81 cents 
8.24 cents 15.94 cents 10.68 cents 
10.41 cents 15.70 cents 11.08 cents 
19.69 cents 15.48 cents 20.64 cents 
5.66 cents 14.79 cents 9.87 cents 
9.00 cents 14.48 cents 9.63 cents 
17.71 cents 14.35 cents 19.18 cents 
8.02 cents 14.20 cents 10.61 cents 
8.90 cents 13.96 cents 9.31 cents 

8.62 cents 13.56 cents 9.04 cents 
11.76 cents 13.20 cents 12.25 cents 
16.13 cents 13.06 cents 17.42 cents 

7.69 cents 12.70 cents 8.47 cents 

8.13 cents 12.66 cents 8.44 cents 

7.95 cents 12.60 cents 8.40 cents 

8.00 cents 12.29 cents 8.38 cents 

7.82 cents 12.15 cents 8.11 cents 

6.65 cents 11.82 cents 7.88 cents 
11.11 cents 11.46 cents 12.38 cents 

7.17 cents 11.34 cents 7.57 cents 

8.08 cents 10.87 cents 8.55 cents 
13.15 cents 10.77 cents 14.36 cents 

6.91 cents 9.21 cents 7.30 cents 

8.82 cents 8.98 cents 9.35 cents 
19.66 cents 16.33 cents 21.79 cents 
10.15 cents 16.05 cents 10.70 cents 
10.02 cents 15.79 cents 10.52 cents 

8.98 cents 14.28 cents 9.59 cents 
17.80 cents 14.16 cents 18.89 cents 
10.31 cents 13.54 cents 10.86 cents 

7.36 cents 13.23 cents 9.22 cents 

8.57 cents 9.76 cents 9.19 cents 
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Some Recent School Installations of 





SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md. 
152,000 C. F.M. 


KMPORIA HIGH SCHOOL, Emporia, Kas. 
100,000 C. F. M. 


BROOKLYN SCHOOL, Hibbing, Minn. 
36,000 C. FL M. 
TALCOTT SCHOOL, Chicago, IIl. 
130,000 C. FM 
WARD SCHOOL, Chicago, III. 

35,000 C.F. M. 

If you are interested in securing clean, pure ventilation, our 

Engineering Dept. is at your service without cost or obligation. 


WW rite 


for information 


REED AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 


217 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 























The lack of proper ventilation in 
the Schoolroom will not be mate- 
rially reflected in lowered efficiency 
until cold weather sets in. 


There is still time to provide for 
perfect, continuous ventilation — 
with absolute eliminatian of trouble 
—and at least cost, by the installa- 
tion of 


“GLOBE” VENTILATORS 


Catalogue and list of prominent 
schools that are “Globe”’ equipped 
mn request to 


De par tment J 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., TROY, N. Y. CO CrErEIX 


























—— 
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G&G Non-Telescopi« 


Model E electrically operated Hoist 
installed in / o 


Public School N 70, Queens, Long JTaland, N. ¥ 
C. B. J. Snyder, Municipal Architect 


In Doorways 


G&G Non-Telescopic Hoist 
For easy Ash Removal 


+ igs special cases where the G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoist is not adaptable, the Non- 
Telescopic Hoist solves the problem. 


The illustration shows a Non-Telescopic 
Model E electrically operated Hoist in- 
stalled in Public School No. 70, Queens, 
Long Island, New York. The Hoist re- 
mains in the same position in the doorway 
and lifts ashes to sidewalk level. This 
model embodies the same safe, economical 
and labor saving features of all G&G 
Hoists. 


Write us about your ash removal prob- 
lems. Our engineers will be glad to help 
you solve them. 


GILLIS &€ GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





REG.US. PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 
































With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
A 
— —_ —_ = = s 
= <<s 
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Get Your Gymnasium 
this Fall 


1 ieee can have a gymnasium without the long 

delay of drawing plans and the slow work 
of construction. Circle A Sectional Gymnasium 
Buildings, ready-built in various sizes to meet par 
ticular needs, can be delivered and erected in a 
short time. 


Circle A Gymnasiums are even stronger than or 
dinary frame construction. Selected and tested 
long leaf Southern yellow pine is used. Walls 
ire completely finished, in three-foot sections, 
having S-grooves in their side rails or studs, which 
bolt together. 

Special truss construction of the roof gives 18 feet 
clearance over the playing floor, which is 40 feet 
wide. Maple floor, with sub-floor beneath, means 
long life and resilience. 


\ Circle A Gymnasium will last for years, and 
when you build a larger gymnasium it can be sold, 


or removed and used for other purposes. 


Write us for plans, prices, construction details, ClC.s 
it once, in order that you may have your gymna 


sium in good season. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1 Subsidiary of The Alexander Lumber Co. 


614 Neil Street Champaign, Ill. 


Vanufacturers 


CIRCLE A 


PORTABLE 


SCHOOLS 


AND CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 





SET rn 


= ; en ‘ of : 














spiral slide 


FIRESCAPE 


Lives in the Balance 


In the larger cities hundreds of 
children’s lives are saved by the 
obedience of motorists to speed 
laws enforced in the vicinity of 
schools. But FIRE is a speed de- 


mon with no respect for human life. 





He climbs the stairs and sweeps 


down the corridor devouring the 


children before him. 


Equip your school with a Dow 


Spiral Slide Fire Escape—the sur- 





est, safest means of escape from 
fire —and forestall this dreadful 
possibility. Write now—today 


before it happens. 


Pe. Dow C QO. 


RTM BUCH 
LOU ISVILLE. KY 























Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


for 
GYMNASIUM 


or 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT. 














Catalog on Request. 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
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Wire Your Order for Immediate Shipment 


We carry a stock of “Minter Portable Schools” to 
meet the emergency demand. Shipment can be made 


immediately upon receipt of order. 


House your September overflow in 
“Minter Portables.” 





room. 


MINTER 
Portable Schools 





Permanency with Portability 


A “Minter Portable School” is really 
a permanent structure, built for years of 
service, and is as efficient from an edu- 
cational standpoint, as a permanent 
It is so constructed, however, 
that it can be taken apart and moved 
without loss or damage to the units. 


The “Minter Portable School’ pro- 
vides a standard classroom and meets 
all state requirements. 
space furnishes an abundance of light 
and the interiors are pleasant. Efficient 
heating and ventilation can be easily 


Proper window 


accomplished, because of the sturdy 


construction. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 














HUNTINGTON, W. 





MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


Portable School Dept. 
MILLS — 











VA. — 





—— 


4 MEASURE FOR COUNTY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 
(Concluded from Page 48) 

Factor 4—Enrollment in schools that have 
accredited high schools, or from which high 
school pupils are transported at public expense 
to an accredited high school. 

Total County Enrollment 

5. The per cent of children twelve to sixteen 
years of age enrolled in the schools. 

Divide the number of children in the county 
according to the last census between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen by the number of pupils be- 
tween these ages enrolled in the schools. 

Factor 5—Number of pupils twelve to sixteen 
enrolled in the schools. 

Number of children twelve to sixteen years 
of age in the county. 

6. The per cent of pupils housed in com- 
fortable, sanitary buildings. 

A comfortable, 
meets the following requirements: 

(a) Standard Classrooms: 

Must have at least fif- 
teen square feet of floor space and two 
hundred eubie feet of air 
pupil. 

2. Well lighted: 
left and rear, with at least 


sanitary building is one that 


Ai Adequate size: 
space per 
Light from left only or 


one-fifth 


window area to floor space. 


Well heated and ventilated. Central 
heating plant, or at least jacketed 
stove properly installed. 

(b) Adequate and sanitary water facilities: 


Water on the school grounds with satis 
factory pump, or at least a cooler and in- 
dividual drinking cups. 

(c) Adequate and sanitary toilet facilities: 
Toilets must meet State Board of Health 
requirements. 

Add the number of pupils enrolled in schools 
meeting these requirements and divide this sum 
by the total enrollment for the county. The 


school must meet all of these requirements for 
building before its en- 
If a three 
room building meets the requirements in (b) 


a comfortable, sanitary 
rollment ean be added in the above. 
and (c), and two of its classrooms meet the re 
quirements of (a), then the pupils enrolled in 
the two classrooms that meet the requirements 
may be counted, but the pupils enrolled in the 
other classroom that does not meet the require 
ments must not be added in. 

Factor 6—Number of pupils enrolled in com- 
fortable, sanitary buildings. 

Total County Enrollment 

7. The per cent of pupils who are normal age 
for their grade. 

The normal age for each grade is taken as fol 


lows: 
First Grade....... 6- 7 years 
Second Grade...... 7- 8 years 
Third Grade...... 8- 9 years 
Fourth Grade..... 9-10 years 
Fifth Grade.......10-11 years 
Sixth Grade.......11-12 years 
Seventh Grade....12-13 years 
Eighth Grade.....13-14 years 
Ninth Grade...... 14-15 years 
Tenth Grade...... 15-16 years 


Eleventh Grade...16-17 years 

Ages must be take as the age of the child on 
September 1st, which corresponds to the way 
that the age is computed for the Census Statis- 
ties and for the Final Reports in North Caro- 
lina. 

Factor 7—Pupils Normal Age. 

Total County Enrollment 

8. The per cent of pupils who are weighed 
each month on scales kept at the school, and 
this weight sent home to the parent. 

Add the number of pupils that are weighed 
each month on scales that are kept at the school 
and divide this number by the total county en- 


rollment. 
Factor 8 
month. 


Number of pupils weighed each 


GREENVILLE, S. CAR. 




















Total County Enrollment 

As this seale has not been definitely used at 
the present time in a_ sufficient number of 
counties to justify a statement as to the score 
that a county should receive, the figures below 
may be subject to revision at any time. In the 
opinion of the writer, however, a county school 
system to be spoken of in the following terms 
should make the following scores: 


i 700 to 800 
Very Good.........600 to 700 
OE sucdkedeea haw 500 to 600 
i epee rer rare 100 to 500 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The question of fixing the salary for Super- 
intendent William J. O’Shea has been under con- 
sideration by the New York City board of edu- 
cation. It is proposed to raise it from $12,000 
to $15,000. There are those on the board who 
believe that it ought to be raised to $20,000. 

The Buck Creek consolidated school district 
near Hopkinton, Delaware County, Iowa, will 
provide the superintendent of schools with a 
modern residence properly furnished, rent free. 
The janitor also has been furnished with a new 
home by the district. 

N. H. Ballard is a candidate for reelection 
to the state superintendency of Georgia. He is 
opposed by Fort E. Land of Macon who is at pres- 
ent state supervisor of vocational education. 

Benjamin S. Burris, state superintendent of 
Indiana, has been elected to the presidency of 
Indiana state normal school, Muncie. Upon his 
resignation it will become the duty of the 
governor to appoint his successor. 

In developing new school requirements at 
Galesburg, Ill., a suite of offices has been pro- 
vided for the high school principal comprising a 
private office, an office for the dean of women, 
an office for the associate principal, and a gen- 
eral office. The offices are modern in every par- 
ticular and offer a fine opportunity to carry out 
the administration of the schools. 

A high school library has been opened this 
term under the supervision of a trained librarian, 
who also directs the supervised study of the 
high school. 
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Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 














Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 


———————————— 





(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 


Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 


Can be mounted inside 


or on outside of casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective 
Durable 

Good Looking 
Easily Adjusted 


Cannot Get Out of 
Order 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- 
ution. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 
tails more clearly. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write 


S. A. MAXWE 
3636 Iron St. 


For service and 


THE 
“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window ‘ventila- 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the _ ideal 
shade. Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 
cost. 

Can be made of canvas 
or any standard shade 
cloth. 

Can be mounted inside 
of casing or on outside of 
casing or jambs. 





for Circulars. 


LL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


quality use Maxwell’s 


Dependable Window Shades. 
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UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING IN INDIANA. 


(Continued from Page 44) 


9 Heating, Lighting, Plumbing Equip 
ment and Kleetrical Installation 
10. Furniture. 
11. Instructional Apparatus 
12. Other Expenses. 
1S Prepaid Ins rance 
14. 
Flexibility in Application 
The eontent of these forms and the fact that 
they are loose-leaf in character permit the 
BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
ORDER 
ORDER ses 
| 
| | 
é late ; 
& | 
= 
; ' 
Ss 
ze | 
E: 
Zé | 
o& 
3 
4 
z 
7 ] 
| 
! 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FIG. 7 ORDER BLANK 
The condi printed on the back The duplicate 
for the storek« printed on pink paper; the triplicate 


yffice copy, on paper. 
































PAYROLL BLANK 
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FIG. 8 PAYROLL BLANK. (Size 14” by 81”.) 


Complete instructions and space 


greatest flexibility in their use. In the small 


town which maintains only an _ elementary 


the number of 


school 


forms used is reduced TO 


a minimum. In our large cities the multipli- 
more de 
the 


corporation. 


city of activities makes 
tailed The 

diversified needs of 
Administration 


inder the \ 


necessary a 


ledger. system readily meets 


the larger 


accounts are earried 


Both 


easily 


irious divisions listed above. 


} 


teaching and supervision payments may readily 
be carried under various headings, such as 
kindergarten, elementary, junior high school, 


high school, vocational, ete., by inserting in the 
512 B and 512 C for 
Operation and mainte- 
kept for 


ledger a sheet of Form 


each activity or school 


‘harges can be the following 


for the distribution of the items appears on the back 


of the blank 


the ledge r 
sheets of Form 512 D and 512 FE. 

1. Administration. 

2. Kindergarten. 


activities by inserting in 


38. Elementary Schools. 

4. Junior High School. 

5. High School. 

6. Vocational School. 

7. Special Groups. 

8. Libraries. 

9. Supply and Storerooms. 


Supplementary Forms 
In order to expedite handling 





separate 


of claims and 


evi ly ed. 


accounts several forms have been 
Some are of use only in the larger school cor- 
porations The forms which make up 


supplement irvy group are: 


(Continued on Page 136) 


the 
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REMEMBER / 


Make sure the safety of your children is assured from fire. 
We make the most efficient fire escapes—to fit your particu- 
lar need. 


Writing for catalogue and prices today puts you under no 
obligations. 


GTANDAR 








CONVEYOR COMPANY. 








d 





General Office and Plant, North Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Manufacturers of “Brown-Portable”’ Products 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 











SCHOOL CLEANLINESS _ 


www DEMANDS smn ' 
ORIGINAL 20th CENTURY SOAP | 


the most economical as well as the most satis- = 
factory material for cleansing purposes, unsur- 
passed in cleaning woodwork, desks, furniture, 
and all floor cleaning. It keeps slate blackboards 
from becoming glossy. Cleans off the chalk marks 
and brings back the original finish. Only pure 
vegetable oils are used in the manufacture of 
Original 20th Century Soap. 


peneneenennns 





NOBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 





700-704 W. DIVISION ST. 





SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


> NEW TRIUMPH LIQUID SOAP 


is a smooth velvety product producing an abun- 
dance of lather and cleanses thoroughly. It is 
made of absolutely pure vegetable oil. It is the 
ideal soap for school children because it is odor- 
less and antiseptic. Will not injure the skin. 
New Triumph Liquid Soap is 20% anhydrous 
soap. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


SUCEEEEEOTETOGEEOEODTEOOREEETTROTEDEOLUERGEEE ES TEEEER EEN 


Write for Literature and Prices. 
nn TPTIT ILI PLI PLL LLL TITHE TLL 


We manufacture Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, 
Soap Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are 
Headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Etc. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. | 
Member, National School Supply Association 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS jf 














Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip 


Can be applied to 
Metal Sash 


Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weather- 
strip (patented) is the only weather- 
strip which can be successfully ap- 
plied to metal sash of all kinds. 


Notice the sectional drawing show- 
ing Athey equipment for Drawn Steel 
dl windows. Athey 
strip gives a cloth 
and spring bronze 
contact with the 
steel sash, through 
which air, dust and 
noise cannot sneak. 
The cloth and spring 
bronze are sufficient- 
ly resilient so that 
even when the sash is not “true” the 
contact is perfect. 


FABRIC 
CUSHION 
SPRING 
BRONZE 











N2 195 


A special 3-ply Windsor Cloth is 
used. It won't stretch, rot or pull out. 


Recently the foremost manufacturer 
of steel sash wrote all their sales 
representatives as follows: 


“Athey Weatherstrip is the best 
we have seen for this purpose and 
can readily be applied after the 
sash is erected and glazed. It can 
be used for pivoted, projected or 
casement windows.” 


Write for information and prices 


KMhey Company 


6092 West 65th Street 








Chicago, Illinois 
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to the others. 


furniture. 


THE SHEWANA CABINET WORKS 


Shipshewana, Indiana 





DISPLAY ‘THE BEST 


work of your pupils, it will encourage them and act as an incentive 


or this purpose as well as for a school BULLETIN BOARD 
the SHEWANA DISPLAY Cabinet is ideal, it has fourteen dis- 
play surfaces, a total of 55 square feet, all in an arm’s length. 

The display panels swing on a newly patented hinge which folds 
flat, making the cabinet dust proof when closed, each panel is cov- 
ered with a heavy buckram—an ideal surface for thumb tack use. 

The cabinet is noiseless in operation, rugged and permanent, 
it is built of hard wood and finished in keeping with the best school 


The SHEWANA can be furnished either as a wall fixture or 
with heavy floor stand on casters as illustrated. 


Quality goods at reasonable prices. 











(Continued from Page 134) 

500 Requisition Blank. 

501 Quotation Blank. 

502-3-4 Order Blank. 

505 Claim Blank. 

506 Payroll Blank. 

507 Claim Docket. 

509 Warrant in Triplicate. 

513 Storeroom Record. 

A statement of the content of thes« 
their use is not necessary in an article 


kind. 


some of these seems necessary. 


Only a brief statement as to the use of 


The claim blank and the payroll blank are 
the only forms from which entries are made 


ledger. All 


cluding payrolls, when 


on the disbursement claims, in 
distrib- 
side of the 


From this dis 


approved, ar 


uted by accounts on the reverse 


claim blank or payroll blank. 


CLAINI DOCKET 





BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


tribution the claim is entered by accounts on 
The 
quotation and order blanks need no explanation. 


the disbursement ledger. requisition, 


The storeroom record is a visible record form 


and produces at all times an accurate running 


inventory of all stores. 











SCHOOL CITY OF 


After claims and payrolls have been allowed 
by the board of school trustees, a warrant is 
drawn in favor of the claimant on the triplicate 
warrant form. This form is made up five war- 
rants to a sheet and folded so that the nec ssary 


(Concluded on Page 138) 





CLAIM | 


INDIANA 








SES 
+ 
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(Page size 8% 


FIG. 11 WARRANT LEFT 


Six complete sets con 


Siisnate 


a oes — 
| See } | | j STATE OF INDIANA 
+ + ++ + + ry t | 4 | 
1} tii i 
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by 14”.) FIG. 9. CLAIM BLANK. 


(Size 844" x 7 


s on the back. 


The distribution, etc., 





NUMBER 


INDIANAPOUS INC 2 


School City of India 


DOLLARS 


ORIGINAL; CENTER, TREASURER’S COPY; 


stitute a sheet. The three copies are made at one writing 


NT OF ITEM Nc 


WARRANT NUMBER 


DaTE IssvED 


a) 


CLA Mo 


— = te i Oe 


RIGHT, PERMANENT OFFICE RECORD. 


a billing typewriter. 
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There is a Reason! 


Why you should send your 
next order for Laboratory 
Supplies to 


Heil Chemical Company 
St. Louis 


They are experts in their 
line. 


The prices are reasonable. 
The service is good. 
CHEMICALS 
AND 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


Your interest is their inter- 
est. 

They have a splendid propo- 
sition to offer—Write for it 
—it will surely interest you. 


THANK YOU. 
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Saving Money by Movies 


It has been definitely shown that the use of motion pic- 
ture films in the classroom reduces the problem of “repeat- 
ers” by forty or fifty percent. Boys and girls who have 
the advantage of visual supplements to their text books 
learn their lessons better and retain them longer. 


Thirty-five million dollars a year will be saved to the 
tax payers in this country through the nation-wide use of 
visual education in our public schools becomes a fact. 


The above data is placed upon a report of Mr. Clyde 
Mann, Educational Statistician. Let us show you more 
definitely how a DeVry can save you money. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION 
1109 Center Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


oupon 
Gum cane Gum Gh Gt Gin Gb Gum Gms GilD Gum Gime emits Gt Gl Game Coe GD Ge Ge Ge Ge On eee 
Gentlemen : Please send me without obligation complete nformation 
on the DeVry Projector 
eee 
Address . 
City ; State 
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DEVOE SCHOOL COLORS 





An Inspiration 
to Students 


Pick up any well known maga- 
zine. Look at the illustrations. 
There are so many famous artists 
who use Devoe Artists’ Materials 
that it is probable that most of the 
illustrations in the magazine were 


painted with Devoe Colors. 


It is important to know that so 
many celebrated artists use Devoe 


Colors in their studios. 


It has proven an inspiration to 
students who are provided with 
Devoe School Colors to know 
that the materials furnished them 
are made by the same company 
which provides the materials for 


the country’s leading artists. 


DEVOE 


SCHOOL COLORS 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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Ask us for 40-page catalog No. 14 





An Essential Feature of 
School Hygiene 


ILSON Rolling Front Wardrobes save space 
and construction cost, eliminating the need of 
cloakrooms. They provide ample room for pupils’ cloth- 
ing as well as being thoroughly ventilated. The fronts 
roll upward, out of sight and out of the way. Additional 
blackboard surface may be provided, if required. 


























11 East 36th Street, New York City 






The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


§, DOORS - PARTITIONS - BLINDS 3 
a WARDROBES cy 












“Our Board Well Pleased”’ 


says Mr. W. G. Dawson, Jr., of the Union Township 
School District, Gastonville, Pa. 
that the Portable Asbestos School purchased from 
us has proved very satisfactory and helped to solve 
the problem of the high cost of construction of 
permanent buildings. 

These buildings are of double-wall and double- 
floor construction, easily heated, and the mainte- 
nance expense is kept to a minimum. 
solutely fireproof. 

Tell us the number of children you have to house 
and we will tell you quickly what the necessary build- 
ing will cost, ready to occupy. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS CO. 
2013 Market Street 


Mr. Dawson adds 


They are ab- 


S@n tr 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


























(Continued from Page 136) 
record is carboned through on the duplicate and 
triplicate. The duplicate is 


unsigned and is 
filed with the county 


auditor with the scho¢ 
treasurer’s annual 


report. The triplicate is 


punched for loose-leaf binding and forms the 
register. The 


headed 


funds,” to 


permanent warrant triplicate 


uurnal columns 


“tuition” and 


has three } “special,” 


“other which are 


QUOTATION SHEET 


School City of 





QUOTATION SHEET 





FIG. ¢ QUOTATION BLANK. 


extended the entry f the amount of each 


varrant The amount carboned from the 
original writing and fa n the first money 
column n the tr plicate. This column is the 
total column and must at all times equal the 


Disburse 


“tuition” 


sum of all entries in other columns. 
ments from the “special” and the 
funds are extended by totals to the two columns 


I eaded by 


few disbursements from funds other than 


these terms. There are relatively 


“special” and “tuition.” The column “other 


f inds”’ is coded to facilitate auditing. 


Accompanying the forms making up the 


of instructions in pamphlet form 
A detailed di scription of the 


in the pamphlet. 


system a s¢ { 


has been issued. 


forms and their use is given 


within each funetion are analyzed 


Payments 


and classified, assuring uniform practice 


throughout the state. A comprehensive list of 
items to be classed as equipment and, therefore, 
charged to capital investment, and an equally 


should be 


as supplies and charged to expense is 


comprehensive list of items that 
classed 
contained in the pamphlet. 

A suggested budget form is contained in an 
appendix of the pamphlet. Its organization 
and the numbering of accounts is the same as 
that found in the disbursement ledger. 
as described in this article was 
August 1st, 1924. The use of it will 


reveal defects, of which can doubtless be 


The system 
instituted 
some 
easily remedied. Others may make necessary 
the complete change of one or more forms. It 
is felt, however, that a good beginning has been 
those responsible for th 


made and system 


stand ready to make such changes as use of the 
system shows necessary. 

THE ATHLETIC COMPASS. 
(Continued from Page 46) 
news value of Mr. Morning Star. 


His soul cannot rise to the ecstacy 


1 


Brill of the 


of hero wor 


ship like Siegel Taintor. He is a_ rank 
materialist, is John Smith. He never goes 
very deeply into any subject and is rather con- 
servative and settled in his opinions. Once 


get him into a habit of regarding a thing as 


right and it is hard to get his mind to change 
its view, but he has a bit of worldly shrewdness 
and a saving sense of proportion and humor. 
Ile pays taxes on a bit of property in the school 
district and has a child or two 
His attitude 

totally friendly. 


in the school. 


toward the administration is 


Thirty years ago John Smith frowned upon 


frivolous 


] ] 
SCHOO! us a 


At that time youl 


athletics in innovation. 
progressive school adminis- 
trator had a time convineing John Smith that 
a little fun would be 


Talk to the 


a fine thing for his boy. 
John Smith of today and you will 
sometimes doubt whether he ever was fully con- 
vineced. A full generation of time was required 
to get him into the habit of going to the games 
play. Yet even today he 
that it is the proper thing 
for the youngsters to pick up and leave school 


in which his boys 
cannot quite agree 
a week on some athletie tour or other. 

It behooves the superintendent, if he contem- 
plates any reform, to keep in close touch with 
John Smith; for, when it comes right down to 
it, you will find John Smith casting the decid- 
ing vote on every He is 
man to have on your side ‘and a pretty good 
fellow to rely upon in a difficulty. 


publie issue, a good 


Last spring one superintendent had a talk 
with John Smith on the question of athletics. 

“TTigh school athleties is a fine thing,” the 
superintendent explained, “but it should be kept 
within the Athletics makes 
a fine show, and gets the school advertised, but 
the greatest good to be 


bounds of reason. 


accomplished in the 


school is in the classroom, coupled with the 


proper amount of physical training. Coming 


right down to it, the only saving trait of th 
human race, is the human mind. No matter 
how much you train the athlete, he can never 


jump as far as the lowly grasshopper, nor run 


(Concluded on Page 141) 
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HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING INKS | 


In Blacks, White and 11 | 
Brilliant Colors 
IGGINS’ Drawing Ink was offered to the world in 


1880 by Mr. Charles M. Higgins, then a draughts- 
man and writer of patent specifications. 


Years of research and experiment together with a thor- | 
ough knowledge of the ink requirements of his profes- 
sion, enabled Mr. Higgins to create a product which has 
remained unsurpassed in its field, and the standard by 
which all other drawing ink; are judged. | 
Your school supply dealer has a full line in stock or will 
bid on your requirements. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. | 


271 
Ninth St., 


Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


CHICAGO LONDON 














‘Bale Your Paper 


















Dont Burn it- 












FIRE PROOF 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Ofhce 


Baling Press 





will pay 
for itself 
Waste paper has a staple 
mercial value that runs sa 
money at an astonish 
rate By baling and 
¢ the waste paper accumulated 
: schools daily, the small cost of a 
Schick Baling Press can be paid for in a remarkably short time and then 
ill continue to pay profits. Yet that is only a secondary reason why 


school should be equipped with a Schick 
Don’t Menace the Lives of School Children 


You can’t afford to risk the lives of school children 
by leaving piles of loose waste in dangerous places 
The Schick Baling Press, being of all-steel construc- 
tion, provides a fire-proof receptacle for all waste 
It is compact: it takes up little space, and is easily 
operated Can't get out of order It is one of the 
safe-vuards against fire which you can’t afford to 
ignore Write today for details For convenience, 
use the coupon 


‘SA DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC. 


ek i i es | 
DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC., 
Dept. J., Davenport, lowa. 


Without obligation. send me a copy of your book 
nd further information on “How to Make Money on 


i 
4 
i 
Waste Paper.” I 
{ 


Name 


& Town State 
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The Recognized 
Adhesive 
for School Use 


Gluey Paste is supreme. No 
other paste embodies all of 
its sterling qualities. Gluey 
Paste remains smooth and 
creamy to the last drop with- 
out any addition of water. 
Does not stain or smudge— 
has a pleasing odor—won’t 
cake, harden or dry out. 
With all this—Gluey Paste 
costs less. 





MANUFACTURED 


THe 2100 Schools Use 








COMMERCIAL 
PASTE Ce 


COLUMBUS 
orn: cS, wv. Ga. 


(LLOLL LLB Lz 





GLUEY 
PASTE 


Exclusively 





rer EK Ef Kr K Ere 








Schools, colleges, and libraries everywhere use 
Gluey Paste exclusively. They have learned 
of its goodness and economy through experi- 
ence. We want every teacher, principal and 
superintendent to become familiar with Gluey 


Paste. 
Send 10c 


For Full Size Tube 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 12, 


Columbus, Ohio. 











Dept. J. Davenport, lowa. 


Commercial Paste Company, 
Dept. 12, Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen 


I enclose 10c for a full sized tube of Gluey Paste I will give it a trial 
and report my opinion of 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


TOWN AND STATE 
Teache Principal Superintende! 


School 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 


struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 
Where “the overhead 1s low. 














Let Us Help You Plan Your Program 
System for the Coming School Year 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Pro- 
gram Clocks (as shown 
herewith), handsome 
Master Clocks, Second- 
ary Clocks, Electric 
Program Clocks and 
Bell Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram Clock can be ar- 
ranged for any num- 
ber of schedules or to 
operate your present 
bell system, thereby 
taking care of your re- 
quirements. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations 
in all principal cities, 
we are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
catalog. 


CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities. 





THE 

















# 


In the Class Rooms of 
The Queen City of the Lakes 


N Buffalo, New York—another city where educational 

institutions and equipment rank high in civic esteem 

you will find the Spencer Delineascope and Daylight 
Projection. 


Teachers everywhere are turning to Daylight Projection 
with its interest-quickening, attention-holding ability that 


helps them present their subjects in the dramatic language 
of pictures. 


Send for the Story of 
Daylight Projection today. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


142 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








Spencer Lens Ceo., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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All Schools Must Be Protected 
For a period covering nearly fifty years Holtzer- 
Cabot has specialized in the manufacture of signaling 
systems and protective systems. Each system is de 
signed especially for the type of building in which it 
is to be installed. 

Holtzer-Cabot has always during their many years 
of practical experience, built systems which, because of 
their simplicity, give the 
maintenance cost. 


give utmost in service at a low 


tor one 
minute designing a school building without the most 
modern Fire Alarm and Signaling Systems. 


No architect or engineer would consider 


Architects and engineers have for many years rec- 
ognized Holtzer-Cabot’s dependability and invariably 
specify Holtzer-Cabot systems for factories, hospitals, 
schools and public buildings. 

Write for free 


6p een & 
S12 nal; 


The 


125 AMORY ST. 


bro hure No. é : 


ng Systems for Si hools.” 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Home Office and Factory 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 South State St. Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. Philadelphia, Pa., 805 Otis Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 1101 Benedum-Trees Bldg. 
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PRACTICE EcoNnomMy—— 


PROMOTE HEALTHFULNESS 





Walraven Book Covers 


WITH 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 


ALRAVEN Book Covers prolong the life of school textbooks. 

Made of tough Kraft paper, they provide more than adequate 
protection, and offer an essential sanitation provision, in that, the 
old soiled covers can be removed at will and as readily replaced, with 
new, clean covers at a very nominal cost. 


Walraven Book Covers are attractive in appearance and easy to 


adjust. 
where the wear is greatest. 


The double corners and back reinforces the Walraven cover 
They fit snugly, stay on, and are by far 


the most logical and efficient one piece cover for school textbooks 


ever devised. 


Walraven Book Covers are designed to be quickly, easily and per- 
manently adjustable to any book. 


They come in two sizes. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Dallas 


Chicago 





SAVE 


School Books 


with Walraven 
Book Covers 


Double Strength 
Where the Wear Comes 


Write for 
free samples 
TODAY 





THE ATHLETIC COMPASS. 


(Concluded from Page 138) 


he slowest jack rabbit. The only 
surpasses the other animate creatures 
powel and if the school neglects to 


deve the souls of the children in its care 
\y this memorable oceasion John Smith 
rd t remark : a ppose their games 
I’ right, but I don’t believe that 
ne. I O1 erfere with their studies.” 
There is something very assuring in this un 
btr conviction of John Smith. Somehow 
lt g ( Q rul.s iperintendent the com 
fort thought that the compass is pointed, not 
juite far from the true line that he had 
supposed 
PROBLEMS OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
sort Damocles sword affair. The fate of the 
superintendent rests very much with the com- 
munity One year he may be lauded to the 
skies d the next year marked for summary 
lism The superintendent’s attitude on 
semi-moral questions such as dancing, ecard 
pla movie attending, and the like, may 
mal ‘break him. Blunders in discipline may 
brir world of trouble. The fact is there are 
1 thousand places, figuratively speaking of 
cours where the superintend nt must consider 
the community and its views and sentiments. 
There is this consolation, however: The super- 
intendent. who does what is right and who 
atter strictly to his business of school ad 
mit tion will seldom go wrong. Most com- 
mM are sensible and level-headed and 
wi to support their officials in the perform- 
Ince their duty. In my own work as a 
supe tendent I have always held this fact be- 
for and have never had any serious differ- 
er ith the seven individual communities in 
wi I have labored 


SELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


Below is a bri f Summary of the method of 


selecting the county superintendents or corre 
sponding officers in the several states, New 
England omitted The classification must be 
considered as general. For all practical pw 
poses the differentiation made s probal 
dequate it @ d be remembered too th 
is discussion considers systems of selection, 
not individuals selected The poorest system 
m result in seeuring high-class superintend 
ents in place s or for a limited time. The best 
system occasionally fails. Our interest is in 


securing the kind of system which in all human 
probability will most often result in securing 
and retaining superintendents of superior 
ibility and attainment. 
which superintendents are 
elected: Arizona, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wvoming 


States in which 


States in 


California, Colorado, 


Ce orga. 


Oregon, 


superint ndents are ap 


pointed: 

a. By county board of edueation: Ala 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary 
land, North Carolina, Ohio and Utah. 

b. By other types of boards (not state 
boards): Indiana, Towa, New York, Pennsy] 


vania, Tennessee, New Mexico. 
ce. By state boards 


Nevada. New 


or state ed icational 


J ersev, Delaware, 


DEPENDENT OR INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BOARDS—W HICH? 
(Concluded from Page 41) 

entirely, though it may well be argued that an 





otherwise independent board whose members 
are appointed by a mayor, and who may be re- 
moved at his pleasure, is in a very real sense 
dependent. 

Detailed data concerning school and muni- 
cipal finance have been secured from a number 
of American cities and are the basis of this 
report. Statistical interpretations of these 
facts has made it possible to answer authorita- 
tively, such questions as the following: 

1. Do the dependent or independent boards 
proportion of ther total 


revenues from local taxation ? 
9 


receive a larger 
Do cities having independent boards have 
a higher tax rate for school purposes, or for all 
municipal purposes ? 

3. Are dependent boards more inclined to 
incur bonded indebtedness for school purposes ? 

4. Which type of board expends more money 
upon the various 
items which make up the total expense for the 
schools? 

In answer to the first question, the survey 
ly that there is no significant 
total 
particular 


upon its school system, or 


shows conclusive 
difference 
school 


source. 


between the percentages of 


revenues derived from any 


Answering questions 2 and 3, there is no 


significant difference in the per capita real 
valuation of taxable property in the two groups 
of cities. Property is assessed for taxation at 
a much lower percentage of its real valuation 
in the independent cities. School tax rates are 
undobutedly higher in the independent than in 
the dependent cities. The independent cities 
also devote to school purposes a larger percen- 


tage of the total municipal tax rate. These 


differences are probably connected with the fact 
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The Story Readers 


By 
SARA CONE BRYANT 
Author of 
“How to Tell Stories to Children,” 
“Stories to Tell to Children,” Etc. 








plementary readers. 


known books for story-telling. 


stories for children. 


style and delightful spontaneity.” 


300k One. Now Ready. 


a books are planned for use as sup- 
They 
charm and appeal to children that character 
ize all Miss Bryant’s stories in 1 
BOOK ONE 
is wholly a continuous narrative about the 
daily life of a little boy and his friends. BOOK 
TWO incorporates some of the best-loved | 


“Book One is a gem in book-making. 
a wonderful success for it. In comparison with all 
readers now published it stands by itself, for it 
actually pictures a life situation,—there being 
many such Gordons in the real world. 
delightful contribution, told in Miss Bryant’s own 
distinctive manner with her usual good quality of 


ELLA L. SWEENEY, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 


12mo. 126 pp. 
silhouette and color. 60 cents. Book Two ready in October. 


have the 


her widely- 


I predict 


It is a 


of accurate, 


NATIONAL 


Illustrations in 





Boston New York Chicago 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


San Francisco | 

















“Here’s the place to look—in 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Authority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 


Why not say to your Principal that a NEW INTER- 


WRITE for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


What more 


up-to-date information? 


is much needed in your classroom? 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Get the Best 








that the total per pupil expense is about the 
same in the two groups. Municipal tax rates 
are a trifle higher in the dependent cities, but 
the difference is undoubtedly one of chance rela- 
tionship. Dependent cities have a greater out- 
standing municipal bonded debt per capita than 
have the independent cities. They have also a 
greater bonded school debt per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

Now as to question No. 1, inde pendent cities 
spend a greater amount per pupil in average 
daily attendance for the following five of the 
eight items of total expense: general control, 
maintenance, fixed charges, capital outlay, and 
debt service. Dependent cities spend a greater 
amount for instructional service. The current 
expense per pupil in dependent cities is greater 
But in the de- 
pendent cities there is a tendency for the munic- 


than in the independent cities. 


ipal government to finance the debt service and 
outlay of the school 
results in much higher expense for these two 


capital systems. This 
functions in the independent than in the de- 
pendent cities. The total expense per pupil in 
the two groups of cities is almost exactly the 
same. 

As to the efficiency of the two systems, it may 
be summarized as follows: 

Independent cities are much more successful 

keeping their 16-17 year old children in 
se] | than the dependent cities. 

Independent cities provide much more ade 


quate playground space per pupil than do the 
depends nt cities. 

Independent cities have a greater percentage 
of their pup 
adequate buildings 


ittending school all day, and in 
owned by the city than have 
the dependent citic 

Independent cities were more successful in 
adjusting teachers’ s ries so that they kept 
pace with the increasing costs of living from 


1913-14 to 1919-20 than were the dependent 
cities. 

I ean see at this time in our own city, where 
an independent board would have been able to 
save the City of Wausau the neat sum of at 
least from $50,000 to $60,000 in the past three 
years, due to the fact that it was impossible to 
show to the council in time, that building sites 
that were absolutely necessary to the welfare of 
the schools, should be 
natural increase in 


purchase d, and the 
property values has 
amounted to that amount. At the present time, 
the board at Wausau is very desirous to pur- 
chase a site, the owner of which wants to plat 
into lots, but I am willing to wager that action 
will be delayed until it is too late, and we will 
be forced to the expensive procedure of con- 
demnation, or find some other site not as satis- 
factory. 

My personal feeling is that an independent 
board of education, elected at large by the 
people, without salary, will give by far the best 


We need have 


no fear in entrusting to such a board, 


results with the least expense. 
which 
would be composed of men and women far above 
in ability to the average membership of city 
councils, fiscal matters pertaining to schools. 
Such boards would not run riot in expending 
unnecessary moneys for their schools, but they 
would have some power to use their good judg 
ment. 
NEW YORK’S COLOSSAL SCHOOL HOUSE 
PROBLEM. 
(Concluded from Page 52) 
(2) Expertly planned buildings. 
(3) Good, socializing 
and interior designs, truthful to 
(4) The use of good, 
with the best of workmanship, both as a matter 


architectural exterior 
the plan. 
genuine materials 
P ; My 

of economy and as a means of making the 


architectural design endurable. 


(5) Ample provision for future needs and 
expansion. 


A structure combining all of these essentials 


or features will prove to be an edifying influ- 
ence not only on children of school going age 


but also upon the minds of the community at 


large. 


THE SPRINGFIELD HISTORICAL PAGEANT 

The celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
West Springfield’s separation from the original 
city of Springfield, Mass., reached its climax 
on June 6th in an historieal pageant participated 
in by 1,000 school children and witnessed by 
fully 10,000 citizens. 

The pageant depicted in six episodes the most 
important milestones in the history of the town 
and held the interest of a large audience for 
the space of two hours. It was marvelous to 
witness the histrionic talent displayed by these 
children; their precision and grace of move- 
ment; their natural posturing; their easy simu- 
lation of the manners of their forbears in the 
long ago. The costuming was accurate, pleasing 
and appropriate to the period under review. 
The children were well-drilled and self-contained 
and there were no delays or interruptions in the 
progress of the pageant. 

Among the special features in the pageant 
were the settlement of West Springfield in 1636, 
the first Indian attack, school days in ye olden 
tymes, George Washington’s visit to the town, 
the children of the town and the Hessian sol- 
diers, Civil War days, the world war and the 
Red Cross, and the Girl Scouts. 

The three-day celebration came to a close with 
a motor boat parade on the river, and an in- 
dustrial and civie parade, followed by racing 
and a field day of the boy scouts. 

In connection with the pageant, an exhibit of 
school work of historical character was dis- 
played by pupils in the elementary schools. 
While the pageant and exhibit furnished enter- 
tainment and instruction to a large number of 
the citizens, it demonstrated in a very definite 
way the esprit de corps of the schools. In 
preparation for these the education of the chil- 
dren was the chief objective. 
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Beginnings in 


Educational Measurement 
Edward A. Lincoln, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, Harvard University 


HIS text purposes to equip 
the classroom teacher with 
enough fundamental information 
to make possible adequate class- 
room use of the results of test- 
ing. It is brief, simple and sane. 
The discussion of the evaluation 
of tests is notable. Exactly suit- 
ed to the needs of 
normal school and ¢ 
extension courses... 1.60 
A descriptive folder of standard group tests in 
intelligence, reading and general achievement 
P will be sent on request. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 So. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 





INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 














This attractive, up-to-date, and teachable series of 
Arithmetics has immediately established itself 
in the front rank of successful texts. 
Copyrighted 1923 
BOOK ONE For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 
BOOK TWO For Grades Five and Six 


In Preparation 


BOOK THREE For Grades Seven and Eight 








WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 


IN ARITHMETIC 
By N. J. LENNES 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. 
Author of the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics. 


Purpose 

1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets fur- 
nish practice material in the fundamen- 
tal operations and solution of problems. 

Beginning with the Fourth Grade, they 

measure, through Standardized Tests, 

the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
to day and from week to week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 
by the Tests. 

For Grades Two-Eight 

The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 

These Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the or- 
dinary school tablet. 

These Tests are remedial — not post mortem. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


1922 Calumet Avenue 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Ave., New York 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Announcing | 
LENNES Story Hour Readers 


Revised 


HE newest and most highly per- 

fected series of Readers for teach- 

ing the mechanics of reading, and for 

opening up to young pupils the entire 
book world. 


The books are based on the best in 
modern pedagogy. Their rich content 
method is accompanied by compre- 
hensive work in phonetics. They give 
all the instruction needed in the first 
three years, and also through their 
charming literary style, reveal to the 
child mind the delights of good read- 
ing. 


Your correspondence is invited and 
will have prompt attention. 


American Book Company 


ae, Se 330 East 22nd Strect 
Chicago 
Atlante CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THREE-BOOK 
HISTORY SERES 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of America 
and Great Americans 


The story of the history that great 
Americans have helped to make, and 
of the influences that have helped to 
make great Americans. Easy enough 
for the fifth grade. 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory 
American History 


Revised edition. A clear and interest- 
ing story of the European background 
and of the explorers and early colo- 
nists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the 
United States 


Revised edition, with much new mat- 
ter and many new illustrations. The 
book traces the growth of the nation 
through the life of the people, and 
gives prominence to social and indus- 
trial progress. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco | 








REAL SECRETARIES 
IN DEMAND 


The almost universal use of the term “sec- 
retary’ has placed an additional obligation on 
the school. What are we doing to make the 
training measure up to the term—to make it 
fit the business man’s conception of what it 
should connote? The answer has been found 
by the hundreds of schools that have adopted 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results in 
interest, in broader training, in the development of 
secretarial technique, in appreciation of what the 
training means to students, leaves no doubt of its value 
in stenographic training. 

Secretarial Studies helps students enter a field of new 
achievement. It converts the tool subjects of shorthand and 
typewriting into instruments of broader, more valuable service. 
It promotes progress. 

Secretarial Studies takes up the work in stenographic train- 
ing where it usually stops—and finishes the course. The labo- 
ratory problems develop knowledge of business along with 
technical secretarial skill. 

Che introduction of Secretarial Studies will achieve three 
definite goals: 

. Increase shorthand and typing skill. 

2. Give students accurate knowledge and capacity to meet 
successfully the secretarial problems that arise in 
business. 

3. Give students power—the ability to apply principles to 

specific problems. 

Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies may be added 
to your course with advantage all around. Secretarial-trained 
stenographers are in demand 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 








——4 





Campaigns for 
better health 


have been carried on in the last few years in cities, 
| towns, and rural communities over the entire United 
| States. Through the work of the schools and vari- 





— —— 


ous organizations such as Child Health Organiza- 
tion and the Junior Red Cross, there has been 
aroused a new interest in healthful living, and an 
increased demand for books that teach the facts of 
hygiene in a simple, scientific manner. 


need. In three books —Primer of Hygiene, 
Primer of Sanitation, and Primer of Physiology 
—the facts of hygiene are presented in a way 
that will develop the right mental atitude to the 
subject, establish good health habits, and make 


| New-World Health Series was written to fill this 
| the individual intelligent in his effort for health. 


The wide use of New-World Health Series (it is the 
adopted text in many states and is used in hundreds 
of independent cities and towns) indicates that it 
supplies the material progressive schools and com- 
munities require in teaching twentieth century hy- 
giene. The series is indorsed by health organizations 
everywhere. 





Write for descriptive bulletins. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York - 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


| 
World Book Company 




















cAnnouncing 


SCHOOL BONDS 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Haphazard policies in financing school build- 
ing programs cannot endure. If it is necessary 
for a community to issue bonds in order to pay 
for school buildings, the wisest and soundest 
procedure should be followed. 

Here, in this book, Dr. Fowlkes presents in a 
volume, the essentials for the proper issuance, 
marketing, recording of bonds, etc. It will be of 
tremendous service as a handbook for city school 
superintendents, boards of education and state 
departments of public instruction. 

The book includes 42 tables, 17 forms, 4 dia- 
grams and 3 inserts. 


Cloth, 180 pages Price, $2.25, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


208 MongomeryBldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Just Published. 





TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


| BY M. G. KIRKPATRICK 

| ‘ ‘ , 
} A practical manual of common-sense in school man- 
} agement. Helpful and readable. A sound and in- H | 
| teresting aid to elementary teachers. 


Mailing Price, $1.40 
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Use Deffendall’s 


(In one volume or two. 


Ten projects to a year 


BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII, 70c; BOOK II, 


Both in one volume, $1.00 


34 Beacon Street 


BOSTON 





| VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


By using the project method and the socialized-recitation plan 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


Grades VII-IX) 


Plenty of grammar 


=—=—=———-10hd————_ 


| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | 


221 East 20th Street 





tions. 
The 


frequent 
series. 


independence and 
appreciation 


tions, Word, 


material, 
Grade IX, 80c; 


reader. 


INTRODUCTION 


| 
| (5th yr.) 
1} 
| (6th yr.) 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


One problem understood is better 
In the Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic the pupil is pre- 
| pared to work out his own understanding by being led skil- 
| fully from one step to the next, understanding all the way. 

result is independent and intelligent thought and action. 
There are hundreds of problems of contemporary interest, 
both oral and written, drawn from the child’s own activities; 
reviews; 


The Horace Mann Readers 


New Second Reader, also Teacher’s Edition with text and 
Daily Lesson Plans ready for Fall classes. 
story form with pictures all in color, 
in the art of textbook illustrating. 


power. 
and for thought. 
Phrase and Phonogram cards. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


The authors know the secret of making history and civics 
real, and they combine this quality with a scholarly choice of 
with a duly proportioned presentation of it, and a 
strict adherence to truth. 
well within the child’s comprehension, they have succeeded in 
sharing the spirit of history and good citizenship with the 
Exceptional illustrations. 


| The Horace Mann system of phonics and word-building gives the pupil 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA 


TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY 





than twenty vague solu- 


socialized recitations. 2, 3, and 6 book 


New material in 
which strike a new note 


Silent reading is stressed, and reading for 


Readers for eight grades. Teacher’s Edi- 


and Civics 


In simple and vigorous language, 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
(7th and 8th yrs.) 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
(8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 





CHICAGO | ; . 
New York 











LONGMANS, GREEN 


& CO., 


Chicago 


Publishers 


Boston 

















Junior High School English 


sy Hattie L. Hawley. Cloth, 12 mo. 142 


pages. Price, $1.20. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The average teacher comes to her work well 
prepared with an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of fundamental principles and aims. She 
needs, however, help and inspiration to vivify 


her classroom methods, to banish routine, and 
to maintain interest, as well in herself as in her 
pupils. The present little book is useful as a 
systematic and correct presentation of good 
method, useful devices, and interesting plans for 
teaching English to children of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. The suggestions are 
eae to help the teacher in (1) cultivating 
appreciation of good English and good litera- 
ture, (2) cultivating power of writing and speak- 
ing good English, and (3) teaching the funda- 
mental facts of grammar, spelling, and good 
usage. We disagree with some of the sugges- 
tions for books to be read by children as un- 
suited for general recommendation to public 
school classes. The book is vital, interesting, 
and useful—a fine illustration of the teaching 


spirit which the author seeks to arouse in her 
readers 
Burns’s Life and Poems 

Edited by Edwin L. Miller. Cloth, 12 mo., 131 
pages. Price 60 cents. J. B. Lippincott Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many of Burns’s best poems lose their flavor 
and beauty without an intimate understanding 


of the poet’s character and life. In the present 
book the most famous of his writings are in- 
serted in the story of his life, so that they 
appear as “rhymed fragments” of a great “un- 
thymed romance” of the “poet’s earthly exist- 
ence,” 


Problems in the Teaching of Arithmetic 
By F. B. Knight, E. M. Lusk, and G. M. Ruch. 


Paper, 88 pages. 
Ia. 

This series of 33 lessons in the pedagogy and 
psychology of arithmetic provides specific ma- 
terial for experiment and study. The work has 
been used with considerable success in the 
teacher training departments of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College and the University of Iowa. 
Visual Education 

Edited by Frank N. Freeman. Cloth, 400 
pages. Price $3.50. Published by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il. 

Visual education, or to be exact the use of 
motion pictures as a means and method of in- 
struction, has been the subject of considerable 
promotional effort and popular acclaim during 
the past ten years. The professional educator 
has been skeptical and has assumed the attitude 
of watchful waiting, in the hope that some 
scientific studies would formulate for him a de- 
pendable statement of “when, how and what” to 
use motion pictures with results commensurate 
with the effort and expense to be expended. 

The present book contains the results of just 
the type of study for which the educator has 
hoped. It was made possible through the gener- 
osity of the Commonwealth Fund and contains 
a great amount of useful information. Under 
the direction of the editor of the book some thir- 
teen groups of trained observers and teachers 
undertook a series of experiments calculated to 
provide dependable answers to thirteen major 
problems all calculated to assist in evaluating the 
film. The titles of several of the studies will 
give a clue to the entire spirit and purpose of 
the work: Study II, Comparison of Film and 
Oral Instruction; Study IV, Comparison of Six 
Modes of Presentation of Subject Matter; Study 
VI, Comparison of Motion Pictures, Slides, 
Stereographs, and Demonstration in Teaching 
Handwork; Study XII, Oral and Film Instruc- 
tion in Health Education. 

From the entire series of experiments each 
group has drawn its own conclusions, and the 
editor has formulated some seventeen general 
prine iples for the use of films and has developed 
a pioneer statement on motion pictures as an 
educational force. 

The book should prove useful to educators in 
adjusting their programs of visual education to 


Iowa Supply Co., Iowa City, 


include motion pictures in an effective way and 
should give producers and authors of pictures a 
basis for developing libraries of films of lasting 
instructional value. 

Health and Health Practices 

By Belva Cuzzort and John W. Trask. 
177 pages, illustrated. Published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago, Boston. 

This is the third book of a four book series. 
It emphasizes physical development through 
games and athletics, good health habits through 
the practice of rest, bathing, ete. It is unfor- 
tunate that so fine a text is inappropriately 
illustrated for average mixed classes of children. 
The Development of the Professional Education 

of Teachers in Pennsylvania 

By William S. Taylor, Ph.D. 293 pages. 
Cloth. J. P. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This book is a contribution to the history of 
teacher training in America. It presents quite 
interesting sections of the standards 
which prevailed at various significant times, and 
should prove of interest to students of this 
limited phase of American educational history. 
Stanford Achievement Tests 

Arithmetic Examination, 
Reading Examination, 


Cloth, 


cross 


Forms A and B. 
Forms A and B. By T. 
L. Kelley, G. M. Ruch and L. M. Terman. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, a 

These tests are part of the well known Stan- 
ford achievement tests and are now published in 
separate form in order to satisfy the demand 
from school authorities. The arithmetic exam- 
ination contains the problems of tests 4 and 5, 
and the reading examination consists of the 
three tests of the primary and advanced exam- 
inations. 
Household Physics 


By W. G. Whitman. Cloth, 12 mo. 437 pages. 
Price, $1.90. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
N. Y. 


This book is of the practical, applied type and 
emphasizes the social as well as economic values 
of all the principles of physics which are de- 
scribed and discussed. It takes up very broadly 
the entire range of materials, processes, devices, 
appliances, machines, etc., used in and about the 
home and explains these in terms of the laws of 
physics. 
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PLACED ONLY 
ON ARTICLES OF 


AN UNDOUBTED VALUE— 

KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY— 

BEST FOR THE PRICE—SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
MADE AND SOLD WITH A QUALITY GUARANTY BY 


THE J. C. BLAIR COMPANY OF HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 





Christian Schools and Scholars 

By Augusta Theodosia Drane. New edition, 
revised by Walter Grumbley, O. P. Cloth, octavo, 
742 pages. Price, $6. Benziger Bros., New 
York, N. Y. 

This book is an account of Christian education, 
particularly religious education, from the begin- 
ning of the era to 1580. The original edition 
appeared in 1867, and the present book has been 
carefully revised in view of researches and find- 
ings of the past fifty years. 

Western Forest Trees 

J.B. Berry. Cloth, 12 mo., 212 pages. Price, 
$1.20. The World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is the fourth of the “Farm Wood- 
lands” series and presents an intensive study of 
the trees common to the western mountain and 
coastal regions. The same careful illustrations, 
and thorough, interesting descriptions character- 
ize the volume. 

Simple Architectural Letters 

Jonathan Bright and J. F. Faber. Paper, 64 
pages. Price, 35 cents. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book forms a complete course in archi- 
tectural lettering in handy, self-teaching form. 
Each page provides “copy” for progressive prob- 
lems and space for practice. 

The Stery of Human Progress 

By L. C. Marshall. Paper, 239 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

A strange mixture of fact, conjecture, and 
theory is presented in very readable form for 
high school use. The book is labeled “prelimi- 
nary edition” and a study of the first three chap- 
ters indicates that considerable revision is nec- 
essary. 

Bibliography on Educational Finance 

Prepared for the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission of New York City by Prof. Carter 
Alexander. Paper, 244 pages. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

This bibliography is a revised edition of the 
June, 1922, volume and is intended to stimulate 
progress in financing education by opening up 
plainly marked new and easy highways to 
the latest and best discussions and data on this 
important subject. 

The booklet contains a wealth of material on 
such topics as city school accounting, bonds, 


budgets and budget procedure, school expendi- 
tures, inventories, and reports of city schools 
dealing especially with the problems of account- 
ing, reporting, administration of the business 
department and campaigns for gaining addi- 
tional school support or increases in revenue. 
The booklet should prove especially helpful to 
busy school administrators who are seeking in- 
formation on this subject, and who need help in 
the matter of locating reliable sources of in- 
formation that will aid them in solving their 
own problems. 

The Children’s Poets 

By Walter Barnes. Cloth, 264 pages. Price, 
$1.80. The World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Chicago, Ill. 

This book is the result of an analysis and ap- 
praisal of the great English and American poets 
and their publication in book form for use in 
normal schools, library schools and for home 
use. The material consists of a series of essays, 
each essay dealing with one author, or two 
authors who seem to belong together. 

The book is divided into chapters, each chap- 
ter forming a separate unit, and yet acting as 
an integral part of a cycle, to be studied separ- 
ately, and in any order, and to be reread in the 
light of the remaining chapters. Biographical 
matter has been used sparingly, and wherever 
possible, it has been wrought into the chapter 
itself rather than dealt with separately and 
formally. 

Among the nationally known and universally 
loved children’s poets whose works are men- 
tioned are Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Eva March Tappan, John 
G. Whittier, and Robert Stevenson. 

Measuring Results in Education 

3y Dr. M. R. Trabue. Cloth, 492 pages. Pub- 
lished by American Book Company, Chicago, II1. 

Early books on educational measurements and 
tests have taken up the subject from the stand- 
point of recording and evaluating discoveries 
and innovations in this field of professional 
effort. The present book is a departure from 
these earlier efforts, most largely in its purpose 
and style. It is a text and reference book for 
teachers who are studying standard tests and 
measurements and who are using them in their 
classrooms as practical, every-day devices for 


recording, and diagnosing the success or failure 
of their teaching effort. 

The writer makes clear in the opening chapter 
that measurements, especially of educational 
products and of human abilities, are always in- 
accurate and approximate and only give an in- 
dication of rather than an absolute measure of 
facts. The more objective they are and made 
the less subject to personal variations, the more 
certain they are to approach correctness. 

The book presents the principles which under- 
lie the developments of tests in education and 
then describes the nature, use and application of 
the leading types of tests in the various studies, 
in the termination of mental abilities, and ages. 
Considerable space is devoted to methods of re- 
cording and correlating findings and to the most 
important problem of using data as the basis of 
improving instruction and adapting methods, ete. 


Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling 

By Mildred P. Forbes. Cloth, 255 pages. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book is the work of an enthusiast who 
sees in her art a solution of many problems of 
teaching, preaching, and social work. There is 
much of value in the book, and its practical 
chapters on the preparation of stories, methods 
of telling, adaptation to special types of audi- 
ences, etc., are useful indeed. We think, how- 
ever, that the author overlooks the value of other 
older teaching methods, and that her views on 
several phases of education are individualistic 
rather than generally acceptable. 

The Story Reader 

3y Sara Cora Bryant. Cloth, 120 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

This supplementary reader for the advanced 
first and beginning second grades is unique in 
arrangement and content and interesting as an 
application of the long story idea to a beginners’ 
reader. The various reading lessons of the book 
consist of connected incidents in the lives of 4 
group of children, beginning with their home 
play with toys and pets, continuing with their 
summer outings, and leading up to a climax, the 
burning of a neighbor’s house. The book has 4 
splendid appeal to the imagination and should 
prove immensely popular. 
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TUNNELL’S MAPS 


Set 25—McConnell’s Medieval and Modern 
History Maps 
Size 40x52 ins.; 42 maps; price on adjustable steel stand $58.00 


To follow the Course in Ancient History, the Committee of Seven 
recommended a course in Medieval and Modern European History with 
considerable emphasis on English History. This set of maps gives the 
necessary historical geography for this course as it is usually taught. 
As will be observed by a glance at the names of the maps listed below 
various phases of life are covered, the religious, commercial, industrial as 
well as the political. The naming, dating, and distributing of the maps 
receive in this field the same painstaking care that was given them in the 
field of Ancient History. All of these important features may be seen in 
the following list of the maps in the set: 

Physical Map of Europe. 

Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 814. 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843. 
Feudal France and Germany about 1000. 
Europe about 1000. 

Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

Early English Kingdoms. 

Norman Conquests in England. 

The Spread of Christianity, 400 to 1100. 
Crusading Europe. 

The Hundred Years War. 

Industrial and Commercial Europe about 1360. 
Political Europe about 1360. 

The Ottoman Turks in Europe and Asia about 1460. 
Europe and the Near East in 1519. 

The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 

Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 
Europe in 1648. 

Bourbon France, 1600-1715. 

Europe in 1740. 

Europe in North America after 1713 and after 1763. 
Colonial Empires in 1763. 

Europe in 1789. 

Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 

Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 

28. Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 
29. The World in 1815. 

30. The Unification of Germany. 

31. The Unification of Italy. 

32. Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
33. The Balkan States, 1815-1914. 

34. Europe, Political and Industrial, in 1914. 

35. Colonial Possession of World Powers in 1914. 
36. The World War—Western Area. 

37. The World War—Eastern Area. 

38. The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 

39. The Far East, 1914-1918. 

40. The Nations at War in 1918, 

41. The Races of Europe. 

42. Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 

43. Middle Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
44. The World after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 


TUNNELL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place 
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| Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches 
current events in some form. It is 
a vital part of the training of our 
boys and girls for good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard 
text. CURRENT EVENTS is used 
and approved in the public and 
private schools of every important 
city and nearly every town and vil- 
lage in. the United States, in every 
Territory and possession, and in 
twelve foreign countries. 


In clubs only 30 cents per pupil 
for the year ending in June. Rates 
and sample copies free to teachers 
upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


5 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


460 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 

















EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
For All Your Textbooks. 





ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers 

rwo: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface 

SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 


enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 


_| 


EIGHT: 




















The Best Book Cover 
Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
‘ew York Office Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
58 Fifth Ave 


Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 
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COST NO 


There are 


better maps 


just as there are better texts and better 
heating plants, 


A map can be colored in such a way that 
children will unconsciously be attracted 


gauged that all vital information is shown 
without overcrowding. All material can 
- be seen by the pupil in the back row. 


JOHNSTON- to it by its appealing beauty. 
NYSTROM | Then, too, the amount of material that 
MAPS | goes on a map can be so accurately 


MORE | " ae , —— 
Extraordinarily long life can be built into 
THAN a map by not temporizing with the quality 
; ; of material that goes into it. 
ORDINARY 
: All of these things are evident in Johns- 
MAPS 


ton-Nystrom maps. Compare them and 
see just what a difference there is in maps. 


Our new catalog is 
just off the press. 
Let us gend to you a 
complimentary copy. 


. 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


Scnoot Maps, Giobes, AND CHARTS) 


Chicago, IIl. 


2249 Calumet Ave. 


i | 
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DRAPERIZE 


is to 


MODERNIZE 














Correct window shades 
are one of the most impor- 
tant items of every school’s 
equipment. Protection 
against the sun’s heat and 
glare, good reading light 
and proper ventilation are 
prime essentials to school- 
room efficiency and to the 
pupil’s health. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


have been acclaimed the ideal adjustable window shades for 
schools. Hundreds of schools throughout the country are 
completely equipped with Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades, and are giving entire satisfaction. The mechanical 
construction is simple, positive in action and absolutely 
“fool-proof.” The operation is so simple and easy that any 
child can adjust a Draper Shade without the slightest trouble. 





Descriptive Literature on Request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades os 


Meet Every School Requirement 


— ———w 











Se 


‘Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
































The Flexible School 


HE constantly broadening character of the service 

rendered by the modern school makes necessary the 
flexible and economical use of floor space which Wilson 
Rolling Partitions provide. New classrooms may be 
added as desired and small meetings or night classes held 
in rooms suited to the attendance, thus saving heat and 
light. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. They 
may be provided with blackboard surface where required 








r " ’ Established 167¢ 
Write today for 40 page illustrated catolog No. 14 ° 









The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 

































THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 





ae 
eee 





The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Reference Studies in Medieval History. By 
James Westfall Thompson. Part One. Paper, 
79 pages. Part Two, paper, 229 pages. Part 
Three, paper, 342 pages. Published by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

Thyroid Survey of 47,493 Children in Cincin- 
nati. Circular No. 30, July 25, 1924. The 
thyroid survey in Cincinnati was undertaken in 
cooperation with the board of health, through 
the sympathetic and active assistance of the 
commissioner of health, Dr. William H. Peters. 
It outlines methods of determining extent of the 
thyroid enlargement, offers standards for re- 
cording the results of observations, traces the 
relation of endemic goiter to backwardness in 
school and also that of basal metabolism to thy- 
roid enlargement. In summing up the discus- 
sion it is brought out that the Cincinnati health 
department has established a sharp line between 
the functions of cure and prevention. The in- 
tention is to refer children known to have thy- 
roid enlargement to the family physicians for 
treatment, while the efforts of the health de- 
partment will be directed principally to the pre- 
vention of the condition among _ supposedly 
goiter-free individuals, who may be _ prospec- 
tive candidates for the condition. 

What Do We Know About the Public Schools 
of Delaware? John W. Odell, Director. Issued 
by the Service Citizens of Delaware, Wilmington, 
Del. The report points out the building prob- 
lems of the state, the present condition of the 
school buildings, the amount of expenditures for 
new buildings, and plans for the completion of 
the building program. The report offers typical 
score cards for buildings of four rooms or less, 
and for buildings of more than four rooms. 

Results of Operation for Adenoids and En- 
larged Tonsils in a Group of School Children. 
Contained in the Public Health Report of the 
United States Public Health Service for August, 


1924. The stndy covered regularity of attend- 
ance school, mental condition, weight and 
height improvement and determination of mal- 
nutrition. As a conclusion, it is pointed out 
that the results point consistently to the fact 
that the operation is followed by clearly definite 
improvements in the general health and 
phys , quite apart from the relief which the 


STERLING 


All Wool Double Warp 


'  ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 


oT TTTCCCCGttGCCr6g6i i iiiiittittttittttittttntttttttttttttttttttttitttti 


You Receive Full Value When You Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


and DEFIANCE 





| THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


NEW 


buntings than all other brands combined. 


treatment affords to local symptoms. 

An Introduction to Safety Education. Intro- 
ductory chapter by Harold Rugg. Prepared by 
the Education Section of the National Safety 
Council. Paper, 99 pages. National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill. This is a teachers’ man- 
ual and will be found useful in developing the 
safety element in grade and high schools. 

What Good Can Come from Teacher Rating by 
the Supervisor, by the Teacher Herself? By M. 
Theresa Wiedefeld. Supervising Teacher, Anne 
Arundel County, Md. Bulletin No. 7, January, 
1924, issued by the State Education Department, 
Baltimore, Md. This bulletin is based on a dis- 
cussion of teacher-rating presented by Miss 
Wiedefeld at a conference of supervisors in Sep- 
tember, 1923. The discussion takes into consid- 
eration the administrative principles underlying 
the topic, and evaluates the human factors in- 
volved in teacher-rating on a common-sense 
basis. The pamphlet contains a set of standards 
of accomplishment furnished to teachers for pur- 
poses of self rating. 

Collection of Moneys in the Public Schools. A 
report to the board of education of New York 
City by Supt. Wm. J. O’Shea and a committee of 
district superintendents and other school officials. 
This report frankly recognizes the inevitability of 
fund raising in elementary and high schools and 
recommends nineteen principles and rules for 
systematizing fund raising and expenditures and 
for obviating evils, irregularities and excesses. 
While much of the study applies to New York 
City alone, it contains much valuable material 
for city school administrators. 

Age Distribution of Cleveland Junior High 
School Teachers, Cleveland, Ohio, 1923-24. By 
Carleton H. Mann. Bulletin 12, of the Division 
of Reference and Research. This valuable study 
indicates that of the 1,112 teachers in the junior 
high school, 879 were women and 233 men. 
Four out of five teachers are women. The 
range of ages for both sexes is from 20 to 69 
vears. The median age is 35.3 years; 85.8 for 
women, and 33.5 for men. One third of the 
teachers are less than 30 years of age; one out 
of forty is 60 years of age or over. The mode, 
or highest point of the age curve for women is 
94 vears: the curve for the men is bimodal, at 
the ages of 25 and 31. The individual schools 


99-101 Fulton Street 








Two Ply Cotton 
Banting 


YORK, N. Y. 


I 


al ninmiimtma£in 7: iscsi 


vary considerably from the curves and averages 
for the entire group. For example, in one school 
i6 per cent of the teachers are 45 years or older, 
while in another 92 per cent of the teachers are 
less than 45 years. 

Enrollment of Negro Pupils in the Cleveland 


Schools, 1921-1923. Carleton H. Mann. Bulle- 
tin, 86, Division of Reference and Research. 


This analysis indicates the changes and the 
growth which have resulted from the influx of 
colored people previous to October, 1923. 

Baltimore Age Calculator. Devised by John 
L. Stenquist. Price, 50 cents, net. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, Chicago. This practical device is 
so arranged that it may be set from month to 
month to automatically show the age of any 
child from 5 to 18% years. It has been devel- 
oped in connection with the testing program 
and report making in the Baltimore schools and 
has been found to be accurate and a decided time 
Saver. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. Ernest Tiegs, principal of one of the 
grade schools at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent. Mr. Tiegs 
wil have charge of the office administration, re- 
lieving the other two assistants of the routine 
work and giving more time for all-around de- 
velopment and close supervision of school work. 

Supt. H. L. Belisle of Fall River, Mass., has 
been given an increase in salary of $1,500, mak- 
ing his present salary $7,500 per annum. Mr. 
Belisle recently received a fine offer from an- 
other city but was prevailed upon to remain in 
Fall River. 

Mrs. Laura F. Osborn who retired on July 
30th as president of the Detroit board of educa- 
tion continues her membership on the board. 
Mrs. Osborn retired from the presidency in 
accordance with a custom prevailing in Detroit 
that no president shall occupy the chair for 
more than one vear. She still has five years to 
serve as a member of the board. 

Mr. R. L. Plummer of Mott, N. 
elected superintendent of 
Mont. 

Miss Maud Felter of Iowa City, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Wilton. 


D., has been 
schools at Forsyth, 


She succeeds J. B. Griffith who resigned after 
five years’ service. 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 




















Patronize 


These 
Waterbury 
Jobbers 


They carry the following 
stock for village and 
rural schools: Waterbury pe ntae en can 
Heating and Ventilating Village Schools 
Systems, Waterbury Sanitary Caustic Closets and 
Waterbury Sanitary Bubbling Fountains. All are 
giving excellent service in scores of country 
schools. 


ALBANY, N. Y.:E. S. Comstock, 73 State St. 
ALTOONA, PA.: Wm. Scott, 201 8th Ave., Juniata Branch 
BATON ROUGE, LA.: Everett School Supply Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Educational Exchange Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: <A. Flanagan Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS: E. C. Smith Co. 

DES MOINES, IA.: P. E. MecClenahan, 1100 Euclid Ave. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D.: Colborn School Supply Co. 
GREENWOOD, SO. CAR.: Sheridan School Supply Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA.: S. J. Butts, 2620 No. 6th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: Superior School Supply Co. 
OMAHA, NEB.: Omaha School Supply Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.: O.B. Marston Supply Co. 
RALEIGH, NO. CAR.: Southern School Supply Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.: Western States Seating Co. 
SIOUX FALLS, SO. DAK.: Waterbury Furnace Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH.: N. W. Chemical & School Supply Co. 
TUPELO, MISS.: Modern School Supply Co. 


Your needs promptly supplied by the jobber in your territory. 


The Waterman Waterbury Co. 


1121 Jackson St. N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Prine ipal’s O flice 
McKinley Vocational Sch 
Buffalo, New York. 


ITH a FEDERAL INTERIOR TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM installed in your schools, much more 
ind better work can be done. 


Time, uselessly expended in going to the various class 
rooms, or by instructors coming to the office, is saved. 
[his in itself is a big factor, as the pupils do not lose a 
minute of their instructive period, as the principal can 
call and converse with one or all of the rooms. 

This is not the only benefit. The class room telephones 
can be used for auxiliary program bells or fire alarms. 
There is a system for YOUR SCHOOL, and a card will 
bring full particulars with descriptive matter. 


Federal Celephoue Manufacturing Corporation 


Buffalo, New York. 


etl 


PRINTING SERVICE 

















TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 

















Consult with us about your 





school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 








eeemniatanaial 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Here is the Replacement Inkwell 
That Will Fit Your Desks 


Any school desk can be quickly equipped with the U. S. Ink- 
well. Just drive in three desk tacks and the whole job is 





ATTACHES AT 
THREE POINTS 








LID SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 





























HEAVY FRAME 
done. No matter what size holes your desks now have, the BLACK es | 
U. S. Inkwell will fit them perfectly. 

The U. S. Inkwell projects but a U. S. Inkwells are cheapest in the 

very little above the top of the end. The tight-fitting lid keeps out ae rg = 
desk. It is neat in appearance dust and prevents evaporation. The EASILY CLEANED = 
and _ satisfactory in operation. glass wells can be quickly removed ROUND BOT TEs 

The sliding lid cannot rattle or for cleaning. U.S. Inkwells not only SET ON DESK 

click. There is no temptation reduce upkeep expenses, but also 

for a pupil to tinker with a U. S. cost less in the first place. Compare FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 

Inkwell. our prices and convince yourself. (RESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 











Try one gross on our guarantee that a 
US Inkwells are what you need tae tines 


Senior—fits holes 1% to 2% 


We want every school board and school officials to know the merits of U. S. _ inches in diameter. 
Inkwells. That is why we are making this offer. Junior—fits holes 1 to 2 inch- 


es in diameter. 


Send us your order for a gross of U. S. Inkwells, either size, Senior, or Junior. 
Try out some of them on the desks in your school. We know you will find 
U. S. Inkwells easier to install, better looking and more satisfactory in every 
way. If for any reason you are not entirely pleased, return the whole gross at our 
expense. You take no risk whatever. 


Send for Free Desk Inkwell 


We will be glad to send you sample of each size inkwell, mounted on a neat 
desk stand without cost or obligation if you prefer to see the U. S. Inkwell' 
before placing your order. We will also quote prices and give name of nearest 
school supply jobber, if you prefer to order through him. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S. W. 9th Street Des Moines, Iowa 


































American 





Equipment 




















for 
ortable SCnoOOoISs — 
Systems- 
Steel 
an - 
Wood 
e Filing 
YInnaSiums oneal 
Office 
eye . 
Filing An Essential In ee 
. ibrary 
Every Commercial Course _ | Equipment- 
In High School, Business School or College no Steel 
I commercial course is complete without a thorough Shelving- 
‘4 Wes, 008) HOH TNE TEE “= ; training in filing. See that your pupils gain real School 
ne: nh ; ie con one | filing experience with— : f 
4 ; Riericn | | = See So 3 oO 
| PE: & ae —— | we 4 +P 
BaH eB My ee “Y and E” School Filing 
tons ~ ss eS 2 ' 
a ene | Practice Outfit for 
ony Oe aad aS en 2 a. . _ i 
~ ees aed This outfit is large enough to permit the use of Teachers, 
— full sized guides, folders and correspondence. Ete. 
Durable and strong, it is made to withstand re- A 
42 States use them peated handling by untrained students. 7 
wy eS . . a 
, : ‘4 ; Make the “Y and E” School Practice Outfit part of your i 
\merican | ortables not only comply with the state regular equipment in commercial courses Jy 
Odec , > eneri: Fae ree auch ac ctr: Your name and address on the enclosed coupon _ 
Code but have pe cial feature uch as Austral WW in oft Geben ven mate Gelais Giath ls nenstiel te 
ows, Vertical Grain flooring, flat overhead ceiling, school help. } oy” 
\" S > foe coh -« 1324" sole Sidine 1” T one An innovation that will be wel- .* 
Wall 12 feet high and 3% thick, Siding ] longued comed everywhere by teachers is the CZ 
nd Grooved, which makes them unusually well ven new “Y and E” School Service De- , 4  Yawman-Erbe 
att ; - partment. This Department will Wa Mfe. Co 
ilated, easy to heat, durable, convenient and pleasant gladly assist you with your filing ay 819 Jay Street 
to teach in. problems. There is no obligation. WAY, Rochester, N. Y. 
aa . : 4 i —_— me “em > 
Prompt Shipment From Stock. YAWMAN~?FRBE MFG.@. AS! tion about "¥ ‘and 
Practice Outfit d Course 
A . P bl H e 819 Jay Street BE in Filing. aoe a 23 
merican Fortable ouse O. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. y yi ” 
: ~ . oe =. : Branches and agencies BERG. ccccccecccccecevccesceces 
601-611 Alaska Street SEATTLE, WASHINGTON in principal cities. os Occupation 
7 9 Fil squipment, systems i Pe eS eee ee 
Established 1898 ed oe y, Fd Address 
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DUDFIELD’S 
Dustless All Metal Crayon Troughs 


and Metal Blackboard Trim Are An 
Absolute SANITATION Necessity 


BECAUSE— 


They keep the erasers and 
crayon out of the dust. 
The removable dust trays 
with heavy wire screens 
are held in a metal main 
trough made of one piece 
of heavy steel, neat in de- 
sign. The removable dust 
trays may be used in wood 
trough construction. 











They must be seen to be 
appreciated. 





No Blackboard should be 
installed without them. 


Samples and description 
in detail will be furnished 
on request. 





Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 





/ Liberty, Mo. * 

















BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 


GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 

Order through your 

School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS . 














DUSTLESS 

i | 

A CRAYONS 
are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. Rs, 























If It’s A Problem In Arithmetic 
Ask Thorndike 


California has readopted and Indiana has chosen 
for exclusive use in the state for the next five 


vears 
THE THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 
With these books as a guide the school children of these states 
will be given unsurpassed training, not only in arithmetic, but in 
thinking 
The books are obtainable in a three and a SIX book series 
Of interest also are the following 


Thorndike’s Exercises in Arithmetic 
(Pupils’ and teachers’ editions.) 
Thorndike’s New Methods in Arithmetic. 

(For teachers.) 

Number Helps. Lockhart, Eldredge and Brown. 
(For teachers.) 
Rand McNally & Company 

(Dept. J-94) 


Chicago New York 














STANDARD TYPEWRITER TEXTS 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 
By CHARLES E. SMITH. 


The Sixteenth edition is more than an enlargement or a revision. 
It is a new book. The work is presented in the most instructive and 
teachable manner, and has won the commendation of the world’s 
greatest typists and typewriting teachers everywhere. All world’s 
typing records for both speed and accuracy are held by typists who 
studied from “A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” It has 


justly been called the typewriting method of the Champions. 


Published in three editions :—Stiff paper cover, 120 pp., $1.00. Cloth cover, 120 pp., 
$1.85. High School Edition, 208 pp., $1.60. Teacher’s examination copies at half 


published prices. 


This work has been adopted in the following high schools: New York, Boston, Cleve- 


land, Baltimore, Newark, etc. 


Pitman’s Loose-Leaf Typewriting Exercises. 
On cardboard, 50 cards, $1.50 a set. 


“The dictation and copy material has been well selected; it is interesting and 
instructive; and, above all, it is good English. The Loose-Leaf idea should certainly 
aid in keeping the class together. To my mind anything that furthers class instruc- 
tion in typewriting furthers teaching efficiency. I congratulate you on publishing 
G. Watters, Head of Commercial Department, 


this much-needed material.’’—R. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
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When drawing is 


taught, the pencils used 
are carefully selected 


But what about the handwriting pencil. . .? 


Choose it for the lead it has! 


Send for a sample of 


: DIXON 
TI-CON-DER-OGA’ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


- Pencil Dept. 
JERSEY CITY, 


NEW JERSEY 
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Nowhere to Fill! ! 


oun nPIY 
TLLING STATIO 











It’s the problem of the student today. 

He carries a fountain pen which must be filled with 
fountain pen ink. He usually needs ink when he can’t 
get it. 

FOUNTAIN PEN FILLING STATIONS placed at 
convenient points in halls and study rooms furnish a 
ready supply of fresh, high grade, fountain pen ink. 
These stations are built to furnish ink for one cent 
or supply it free. 


Write for complete information and 
testimonials from leading schools. 


The F-N Company, Inc. 
6610 Dorchester Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A copy to you for the asking 




















RECORDS, BOOKS AND FORMS 
FOR 
BUSY PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS 


CLASS RECORDS 

REGISTERS 

BOOKKEEPING FORMS 

CERTIFICATES & DIPLOMAS 

SECRETARY'S FORMS 

OFFICE RECORD CARDS 

REPORT CARDS 

PLAN BOOKS AWARD PINS 

CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
FORMS TEACHER'S REPORTS 


a. ———__4 


Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


COPYRIGHT 1924 
+ 
i 


80 pages of FORMS, SYSTEMS and RECORDS 
Approved and appreciated by Educators everywhere. 


pencerian 


School Pens 


EXERCISE & THEME PAPERS 
TEACHER'S DIARIES 
LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
PERMANENT RECORDS 

NOTE BOOKS 

HERBARIUMS 
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The hard use given pens in schoolroom work 
proves that Spencerian Steel Pens are best every 
time. ‘They outwear any two ordinary pens. 
These long-wearing, smooth-writing pens en- 
courage children to become better penmen 
quickly. For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard among the 
better schools. 


three of each num- 
ber—by mail on receipt of ten cents. 


Twelve school pens 
Please 
mention this publication. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


No. 1—Coliege, fine point; double elastic 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point ; semi-elastic 

No. 47—I ntermediate, medium point; stiff action 
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Recognized 

as the best 
crayons for 
blackboard use. 


WENTY years of constantly increasing use in 
schools have established beyond question the 


superiority 


of An-du-septic Crayons. 


Their smooth, firm texture adapts them admir- 


ably for blackboard work. 


They are made of finest 


materials, make a clear white mark, are easy to erase, 


and 


durable- 


therefore economical. 


They invite rigid comparison with all other cray- 
ons for quality and price. 


Round, square and hexagonal shapes. 


Samples 


and full information on request. 


41 East 42d Street 


For sale by all jobbers. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


New York, N. Y. 































MILLIONS IN USE 
The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but once a term. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 


Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 

Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 








Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 


convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL 


336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CO. 


Western Representative 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 














Paar 
First to 
Ninth 
Grade 








Picture-Study 
Color Prints 
100 for $1.00 


Lose Color 
and you 


Lose the 
Thrill 





Write for prospectus or accept our introductory offer and en- 
close $1.00 for 


productions 


Value $2.00. 
100 Beautiful Color Miniatures for $1.00 


of 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., 
415 Madison Ave. 


one 
the 


Beautiful Re- 
Most Famous Paintings, Retail 


hundred color miniatures. 
World’s 


or Write for Free Prospectus. 
Inc. 


(Gallery D) New York, N. Y. 

















Magnified 225 Diameters 


This is what the tip of a fly’s leg is like when seen thru 


ino Ultralens Microscope $°7.50 50 


At last the high powered microscope 
within the reach of all who wish to Rog 
observe and experiment with the vast world 

for Complete 
Outfit, 
prepaid 





of minute objects that are invisible to the 
naked eye. A remarkable discovery enables 
us to manufacture the Ultralens Microscope 
(magnifies 225 diameters) for one-eighth 
the usual cost. EASY TO USE 

Any amateur can immediately start using his Ultralens 
to examine the edge of a razor, the mesh of a cotton 
shirt, the bacteria in dirty water. 
required, yet hundreds of scientists and teachers 
using this instrument today. It is at once interesting, 
instructive, and scientific. Gives enormous 
and perfect definition. 

COMPACT 


The Ultralens Microscope comes packed in a beautiful 


Bakelite case with full instructions that anyone who can 
Lenses of 125x and 325x objec- 


read can understand. 
tives can be furnished at $1.50 each. 


ORDER TODAY 


Order direct from this advertisement and get your Ultra- 


lens Microscope now. Fully guaranteed. If, however, 
you desire more information before purchasing we will 
gladly send free descriptive literature. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS CORP. 


Dept. 204 


No technical training 
are 


magnification 


MILTON, PA. 








Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 
and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
also 


Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade 
works with the window open or closed, 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 


ADJUSTAGLE 


DOW SMADE MOL OF 


which 
giving 





The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 








Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. 














Boston, Mass. 



















“GREENWICH BANK BLDG” 


| NEW YORK CITY’ | 


aioeg OF STAGE SETI 
; CEN ERY DRAPERIES: 





Standard and approved equipment for stage and auditorium 
designed by artists and executed by cra’tsmen. 


PERMIT US TO SUBMIT OUR PROPOSAL. 
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‘‘Ain’t It The Truth” 


“Alabama Sam, the boy which 
helps me, made remarks to the 
effect that cleanin’ up where they 
has VUL-COT baskets is easy— 
and quick—and that cleanin’ up 
where they has waste baskets 
which dribble paper on the floor 
is tiresome on the back and real expensive for 
the man what pays us wages. 

“Ain't it the truth! 

“Of course, both Sam and 
me knows ’tain’t just right 
to smash them open-faced 
baskets the way we does— 
but we got to look at things 
from our side, too. At that, 

ell save money for the 
boss in the long run ’cause 
he’s gettin’ wise and when- 
ever he has to buy a new 
basket he gets a VUL-COT which is guaran- 
teed for five ithe years.” 

Phe VUL-COT 


quarantes 








vith its five year written 
laughs at treatment which no 
ordinary basket can stand. 
Vost School Supply Houses and Stationers 
hy L-COT in stock. Tell us if yours 
does not—we will see that you are supplied. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Rochester, San Francisco. Birmingham, Denver, Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


carry 




















SQUIRES INKWELLS 


Squires 
Boston Inkwell 


Squires No, 12 
Common Sense Inkwell 





Xx 





We make the Boston Inkwell with 
three different styles of tops and 
three styles of glasses, all inter- well is made in three sizes, to fit 
changeable. They fit a 1-27/32 inch holes 144”, 1%” or 1%". Corks with 
hole. Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
Squires No. 14 a ea 
Self-Closing Inkwell 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Ink- 


Squires No. 3 or 
Chicago Inkwell 





No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a . 

Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2 inch We furnish a one lug or a three lug 

hole. It is the best inkwell on the glass for this inkwell which fits a 

market. ° 1-27/32 inch hole. Nickel Plated. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices 

and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


713 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















AE OO HO 
Does the Charcoal Age 


Still Exist in Your School? 


Pupils writing with charcoal—charred wood. This was quite com- 
mon in America’s schools the first part of the nineteenth century— 
the Charcoal Age. Pencils now so generally used are yet no better 
than the charcoal once used unless they are sharp and keen. Do 
the pupils of YOUR schools use blunt, stubby, dull-pointed pencils? 





APSCO PENCIL SHARPENERS 
KEEP PENCILS IN EFFICIENT CONDITION 


But a moment required to quickly and cleanly sharpen pencils if 
you use Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. Eleven different models — all 
equipped with solid steel cutters—each the finest at its price 


All Leading School Supply Dealers 
Carry The Apsco Line 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1309 Garland Building, CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR 
- COPY OF 

THE CHICAGO NEW BOOKLET 
Most inexpensive Apsco model 

sharpens standard size pencils 
only. Solid steel twin milling 
cutters ; pencil stop ; nickel plated 
cast iron base; chip receptacle 
of transparent or colored cellu- 
loid. A quality pencil sharpener. 


Contains many 
helpful sugges- 
tions, also illus- 
trates and de- 
scribes the com 

plete Apsco Line 
Send for your Copy 
Now no obliga- 
tion, 


THE APSCO LINE 
OF Pencil Sharpeners 

























SeereTenes ee & eeTERT ornee 

















Chief Flying Eagle’ 


used Picture Writing as a method of com- 

munication between tribes in the early days. 
ow simple writing is to-dayl 

A slip of paper, a pencil, and, what the 

Indians needed numerous crude pictures for, 

we can write in a few words. 


EAGLE PENCILS 


made by the largest pencil factory in the 
world—are the most perfect pencils. Their 
fine quality of lead and careful manufac- 
ture make writing with them easier, clearer 
and more legible. 

Always ask for EAGLE when buying pencils. 


~~ 





RIAN AAS ee AA AY 





EAGLE PENCIL CO. VewYork-USA 
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Locker Problem MASTER CHART 
DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 
y 1 d ~~ TEeck No [Right] Cert [right] 
r olve Suerieay 
war 
The Dudley Keyless Combination Lock v2/7 | ates 
has solved the locker problem There 5/45 | £\ 22 
are no keys to lose. Theft is abso- 13/7 | 2h 2 
lutely eliminated. Valuable time is te 1 Ah 
saved for students and the Locker Cus- 7 ' . wy, 
, . ¢ 4 LA 
todian You don’t have to worry along J “6 | +< é 
with the old antiquated key lock system joe; | 2 ee 
any longer Install the Dudley and $1063 | f e 
insure a perfect, efficient locker system, — per 7” S 
"had esse | 7) 43 
7033 | 231 7 
I th, Aah 03/77 (4\/2 
accel Chiwmmrda lLOgs/e ‘ 24 
ud A Sa Of rg2 | 7 








Master Chart Service 


Write for Free Inspection Lock We furnish a Master Chart with every 

: wrder. This identifies each lock, shows 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free its combination and the student. making 
inspection—-the only lock that cannot be it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
picked or forced. Get the full details and keep an accurate check, in the 
and our special] low price to institutions. shortest possible time. 





FREE eS 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Waukegan, Illinois. 











The Rapid Blackboard Liner 


tASY TO HANDLE 


FOR MUSIC AND 
PENMANSHIP 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 35c 


College and School Supplies 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh St. New York 




















R, Nonc(y Steel Tubular Flag Staff 

: A Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
‘Konc(y Ball Bearing Halyard 

' Carrier, so that flag flies free, 

instead of wrapping around Flag \ j 

Staff. a 


Can be furnished in any height. ( ~ | 
Write for prices and information “— — fail 
b how to erect. oa 


| N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





+ Branches and Selling Agencies 

r 
4 k Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, lowa 
/ i Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
tes Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 








SAVE 


YOUR SCHOOL DESKS 








Do not buy new desks and junk your old ones. The Auto- 
matie Electric Surfacing Machine will quickly, economically, and 
satisfactorily make your old desks like new. It is a sturdy ma- 
chine equipped with a motor for your lighting current. It will 
quickly pay for itself through the service rendered. Desks that 
are soiled, scratched, cut and marred, will look like new desks. 


Free trial offer—ask us about it 











’ FIBRE “STANDARD” 


BACKING 


CORK 
wooo ° 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
MPOSITI 
co BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
aa halls and over blackboards in 
s2/|| schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
Pperteas ||| oa 

RE ip old or new buildings. 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 

We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WAYVELL, CHAPPELL & CO. 
40 N. JACKSON ST., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 























: Established in 1876 This Machine Will 
P —— Standard for Automatically 
, = = Years Produce 
[of ; | , Ss mine ila GAS 
aN * an Tanz At ~. “74 For your lab- 
oratories, Do- 
£7; mestic Science 
4 Department. 
44, In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 







Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 
Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





STEEL FLAG POLES 
ea? PLAYGROUND SWINGS 
re TENNIS POSTS 

ha, Write your school supply house 
or to us for Folder S. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Factory also at Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP BULL DOG Bunting 
"Te | 
1S a | Flags for Schools 
BEST BY TEST 
4 : . 
“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
Paramount in designing and engraving ment and School Boards. Sold by 
are workmanship and service at conserva- : 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures Reliable Dealers. 
ro aed these together with complete satis- 
REMIER ENGRAVING CO. JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
| = wo § an _— @rpcoeesane _— OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 
























































Su b Ss ie ri b Se rs’ F r e © S e r V i C e D © p a r t m e n t We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 
If we 


if you want catalogs for your files, 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. 

If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, 
Adding Machines ............-. COED vccb esctsccesevecsece 
Adjustable Window Shades..... CS cde eee dibs bceued asses 
Agricultural Apparatus .... Kindergarten ...... 


Air Conditioning Apparatus .. 
Alarms (Fire) 


Antipanic Door Bolts........... Chemical Apparatus .......... 
Architestural Bronze and Chemical Toilets .........0.00- 
Iron Work ........++ee+ees SS Raa 
REE DRED 6 ccc cesesccsssves Cleansing Disinfectants ...... 
Asbestos Fire Proofing.... ‘ EE Akieacdivoadeeeess see es 
Asbestos Roofing Tile........... Ce MD Na vkadevenss<es 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... OED sobs vadscossesess 
Athiatin BOBDIID 2c cccccsccces WE xc Geb n edb ee nue dese 
Auditorium—Chairs ........... GONOE MED 60 605066660040 006% 
CD 5.544 6%4400600808000 Closet Ventilators ............ 
hh atta talard ee idle ok GEL Sib wenune b¢. 605655608 
Automatic Fire Doors.......... —o BOP PUIG. cvcccesse 
EE PND 6:6.608600.0060800% DEED. c55.404040540006 600405 
SED. dn wapiccscv.cndie a ed sone san alan 
Batteries—Storage ....... amproofing Compounds .... 
PE. stabs canbe ebsb 0604046565 eS ree 
Biology Supplies .............. I, kena sees eens os 
Blackboards—Composition So $060 S6s600 60000 
SE £6. VASES RESIA CAS COUNT OCs ci. , METRY TETIRT CREE 
Blackboard Paints ............. erry Tere 
aera. eee Dictionary Holders .......... 
DE -t260 400 orb eSe kab 864 93-0 EEE a dacdaacsevewecene 
Boiler Feed Water Governors.. Directory Tablets ........... 
Boiler Thermometers .......... EPICREROUNOD  occcccccesseves 
Bookbinding Supplies ......... DiPERG FURGIIED 62.0 6sccacecs 
Bookcases—Sectional .......... Domestic Science Equipment. 
Ee GROUND: gece ccccccsdscvess Benches. ... Stoves. . 
PPT TC TUT TUTTI ET rT Tree Doors and Sashes............ 
ME kg visnennsddcnesss Electrical Equipment ........ 
Common Brick ............-- Drawing Supplies ........... 
Bronze Tablets ...............- Tables ....--sesseeeeeeeess 
Brushes Drinking Fountains ......... 
cies DD si dadbes 60000066< 
a Hardware sid cok a no Dusters (Sanitary) .......... 
uilding Engineers ............ Electrical Equipment ........ 
Building MEE «6. 0b0060600008 Electric Ranges ea ik 
PE CED sspnndesceceses Erasers 
Gabinete ccc ccc, | BeRReeO ccccccccccccceseccces 
“chek Andeintinrcd te Eraser Cleaners ............ 
Cafeteria Equipment .......... Sase-~Rewe 
Calsomine ........ eT IT TTT Ty Fa Vv midhatess halle a shige 
Gage and Gowns............... Renan 
IMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis 


We are 


us in touch promptly 


Gentlemen 
you will place 
f help to 


gned 


City... 
Official 


litle. . 


interested in the 


Chalk Crayons 
Charte—Geographical 
Color 


items as checked above 
with 


State 


Bids 
Want 


192 


or 


If 


manufacturers you will be 














must, we shall investigate 


Filing Cabinets 
Filing Systems 
Fire Alarms 
a}... SPP earerrrrer rrr 
Fire Extinguishers 
PU MY 8666646060 060ese0 000 
PEPOCOOE TROGEO occccccccnsesss 
Fireproof Floors and Partitions 
PR. oc caccckasuesdbaeea 
Firet Aid Supplies............ 
Floor Deafeners 
PO CEE si ccpcnsaecens és 
Floor Scrubbing Machines rn 
Flooring and Floor Covering.... 
i reer Terre rT re 
; Fumigators 
Furnaces 
PRE wacisccceontseessaness 
Adjustable 
DE. Woes 506666840 04050808 
S| Tree Tee ree re 
Gas Stoves and Ranges........ 
Globes 
ED pcehadadehddsednenecene 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
0 EPPS Peer rrr TT 
Hardware Specialties ......... 
Heaters (Rural School)......... 
Heating Apparatus ............ 
Heating and Ventilating........ 
DE Se SED 050 50-0.65000000-40064 
| Perrerrerrrrrryrrrr rete 
Janitor Supplies ............+. 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Equipment 
Laboratory Furniture 
Lath-Metal 
Lavetories, cccccccccccccecccccs 
Library Shelving 
Library Supplies 
Lighting Equipment 
Lime 


eee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 
eee teen eennee 


eeeeee Cee eee eee eee eee eeee 
Cee eee eee eee eee eee 


TeRPeee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


Benches 


TTC eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Cee eee eee eee eee eee 


TeReeeeee eee eee eee eee eee. 


Metal Construction ............ 
Metal Working Materials....... 

Machimery cccccccccccccccess 
Mimeograpne ..cccccccccccccecs 
Motion Pietures .....cccessece 
Motion Picture Projectors 
Motion Picture Screens 
Motors 


Additional Wants 


specially, 


charging the trouble and 


expense 


to our editorial appropriation 


do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 


Musical Instruments .......... 
Natural Science Apparatus 

Natural Science Cabinets ...... 
Oil Color Materials......cccccce 
SEE 2646.066405000000456000 
a rr er err er eet ee 
SS Serre re 
Paper Baling Presses ......... 


. *..,. eer rcr 
Paper Waste Baskets .... 
Partitions 


Sharpeners 


Pencil 
PN 6bnb05-60-060100646 000000050 
PEE  .sccbesdaenbweenas 
Physical Apparatus ............ 
Physical Geography Supplies.... 
Pianos 

Pictures 
PE s54ss550csicecbesntvees 
Plaster Board 
Pt Me sti 560006 besecees 
Playground Apparatus 
WUE £0 660060064646000000606 
Plumbing Fixtures ............ 
Portable Schoolhouses ......... 
Power Transmission Machines... 
Printing Equipment 
Projecting Machines .......... 
Projecting Microscopes 


ED (0h 6 ben dnnb00600eenes 

Record Systems 
DL. <eseesdeuneeedines 
Regulators (Heat) 
CE Se eeeG ks 605650000000 60% 
DE BOE cg oucccteceseace 
Rulers and Rules.............. 
Safe Cabinets 


Ree eee eee eee ee eee 


Scales 
tt CE co secc cine deekiees 
Scientific Apparatus 
DEE KES e eb SE600060 406006465 
Sewage Disposal 
i Sn <.cnee000s sees 
Shades and Awnings........... 
MEE svcd h 60460600 606000006 
Skylight Operators 
Slate 
Dn dette eheree’ietde0esveeees 
Soap Dispensers .......cscceces 
Stage Equipment 
Lighting 
Scenery 


Seeeeee ree eee eee ee ee 


Stair Plates 
Stair Treads 
Stairways 
Stationery 
re 
PE 
Steam Boiler Pipes 
Steam Covering ......cccoccces 
Steam Regulators 
D> stescubooesbeuceeeseeeaes 
Stenciling Materials 
Stereoscopes 
a OS eee ree 
Stoneware 
DE Aton eciasdeahebaeneeesece 
Sweeping Compounds .......... 
Swimming Pool Sanitation..... 
WEE (ea 665650600006 500000400% 
0 Se ee 
PE sccéeeksgeseenss 
Tale Blackboards 
OED. 6 556444650506000000 
Temperature Regulation 
OE GHD 58444.0.4006000000008 
SE SEED 5 46000040000660-06 
Theatre Curtains 
Theatre S-enery 
ROI 6.4. 060.0066600600%80 
PE avganwkTebnkuaeidededeoese 
Time Recording Systems........ 
Toilet Paper 
WE 9 b.e 08040046056 005000005 
Light Woodworking 
Metal Working 
PEE. £05 5:55-5 55) 405460846 6060 
Typewriters 
ED. 45n.60400064500405800060 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
Valves 
WHEE. 6066866600860600600000 
Ventilating Apparatus 
WHEE nn b.55656600060000000680 
Wall Boards 
Wall Burlaps 
Wr FUEED cc ccccccsccseccocce 
WD DED cverecdrceccces 
Water Color Materials......... 
Ci eee 
Water Pressure Systems 
Waterproofing 
Water Purifiers 
Water Systems 
Weather Stripe ...........s05- 
Windows and Window Sash.... 
Window Ventilators .......... 
Wire Window Guards.......... 
Wood 


oe eee eee eee eee eee 


PPP eee ee eee eee eee 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 
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TEACHER 





u CEEESUOLOROEAEREGEA DOD oagEoOrES 


AGENCIE § 








LL 








Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. Bann BLoG Denver.CoLo 





WE ONT Pie Wes ccncscecses Manager Kansas City, Mo., 


COME TO 


P ‘esitions: K ta mn to tebe oe A tons ta HEADQUARTER ~ 
"ROCKY MF TEACHERS 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minn., Lumber Exchange 
230 Rialto Bidg. 


Portland, 
Minneapolis, 


SUCDECOOURDUROECOEGECOEROCROR ECR EDEROC EOE 





OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


Any subject 


—except in vocational fields. 
from high school up. 


No elementary school positions. 


and Physical Education. 
20th year. Covers all states, 
Tell us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AU GILLI AL IZLE 


Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


PECIALISTS’ 




















FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 














FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately——— 


Ask for Catalog 
Federal 
Steel 


Fixture 
Company 


Chicago 








Equip Your Schools 
with 
FEDERAL 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 











ite me 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 


for schools, colleges 
nominational 
other workers to larger 





fields of service. 


information to 
Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


PARKER 


TBACH ERS* 





We 
Collegiate caps and gowns 
Upon Request 
, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Q+ 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 


alogue (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & partment, American School Board Journal, 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. Milwaukee, Wis. 
-— —-_ 


to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 


AGEAC Y MADISON, 





a a ———————— ee 


TCLASSIFIED WANTS. 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the !ith preceding the date of issue 

















PEP OE OEE ES ES EO FE 6 a aE re P¢ A r« 





.anc are tt de 


CAPS AND GOWNS WANTED 


A few high-grade salesmen are wanted by 

by 
law 
in many states and is primarily essential 
If you can sell to school 
permanently 
established with a reputable company, write 

salary expected, expe- 
, American School Board 


a manufacturer of a product used 


have a new stock of High School and schools. This product is required by 


Information 
The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth to every school. 
boards and wish to become 


your qualifications, 
rience, etc., to M-21 


PICTURES Journal, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 
Will pay 25 cents for 
and December, 1921 

good condition 


and universities—private, public and de- 
and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
Write today for 


Twenty Years of Real Sorvies 


WISCONSIN 





copies of February 
Copies must be in 
Address Subscription De 





The 





Cut about % actual size. 


most 
lock made. 
system.” 

numbers.) 
built to give maximum service at low- 
est cost. 
saving on key-replacements. 
ANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 200 to more 
than 5000 now making good in schools. 
Sample and Special Proposition will 
be sent to School Superintendents or 
Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


The 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 


LOCKERS 


economical and efficient 
Operated on the “click 
(No dials, tumblers or visible 
Simple in construction; 


Practically pays for itself in 
GUAR- 


KENT, OHIO, U. 8S. A. 








UILDING 


GEORGE L BRIGGS 


GEORGE A MERRILL 





MODELED, CAST 
ALBERT 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 





Tilt 
COMMIT TEI 


\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETAR 





(. 


VILLIAM E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
EARL M NELSON 


T & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
N CONSTRUCTION ‘CO~ BUILDERS 


BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


AND FINISHED BY 
RUSSELL 


AND SONS CO. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 




















/Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
mearring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























A THEARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL SGHOOL BUILDINGS 


Sesaecensassaetesesaee 


OUR PLANS = AND MEET EVERY 
APPROVED - REQUIREMENT 
BY YOUR OF YOURL 


SCHOOL BOARD BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are eaten in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another ioc ation without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full Se tails. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


2 28 2 eR ee os a. s 
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SERVICE IMPORTANT TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS 


Consult us if in need of teachers or school executives. We maintain 
the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK. The 
CHICAGO OFFICE of EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 SO. LA SALLE 
ST., makes a specialty of public school work, including teaching and 
administrative positions, also such positions as business managers and 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, private secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, and trained nurses. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 77 W. WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO. Exclusively for college and university teachers. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, SOUTHERN BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The EVANSTON (ILL.) OFFICE specializes in public school work. 











We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & ‘BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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If you_need Superintendents, Princi- 
SCHOOL OFFICERS — fincncrss'wate or wire us at our ex 
pense. 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, City Hall, Muskegon, Mich. 











Southern Teachers’ | Continuous registration in four 
Agency offices. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. \ 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. || 
RICHMOND, VA. Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
LOUISVILLE, KY. | and Middle West 


No advance fees. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 














MID-WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Method—F ull particulars of qualifications 
ON Purpose—Efficient service for better schools 
Candidate for a position 
A. T. POWELL, Manager, 1405 Centennial Ave., Bowling Green, Missouri. 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


OEOEOOOODOOREDEDOOS 


WILLARD N. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary = 
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Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 49§ Ynion Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 








The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
all states. 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Buildiag 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


OMOOUDEOEGUDEOUOUDOEOEONOTOEOUBOPOLONORONOETY 








31st YEAR 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 


E. T. Housh, Manager. Anna Allee, Assistant Manager. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Founded by Everett 0. Fisk, 1884. 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 409 Journal Bldg., Portland 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 809 Title Bidg., Birmingham 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 
402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 610 So. Main St., Los Angeles 
549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg 1020 McGee St., Kansas City 269 College St., Toronto 


Send for Circular and Registration Form to any address above. 








The Supreme Court of California announced on Feb. 26, 1924, the unanimous 
decision that the law limiting the amount of commission 
was absolutely unconstitutional. 


E. C. BOYNTON 
BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 


517 Brockman Building Trinity 3064 Los Angeles, California 

















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal gradrates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


EACHERS’ AGENCY 
A AL B E R ?. 25 E. Jackson a Chicago, Illinots 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 


Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 
Mentor, Ky. - : 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 


0. 
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T'HI1s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Kasy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 























If the Nibroe Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn't get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 





L—a paper towe 


that seems made for school children 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroe Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroe Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 


educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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a CONDITIONING APPARATUS 


Conditioning & Engineering Co 
An erican Blower Company 
tuckeye Blower Company 


Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The 
Reed Air Ftiters, Ine, 

AIR FILTERS 
Reed Air Fi 

ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Sea'ing Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peaboily School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Stee] Furniture Company 

casement SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products fompeny 

BASEMENT WINDOWS, 

Detroit Steel Products y i a ol 

BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
ae aad Cardy Co 

Y. Silicate Rook Slate Co 
a D G.. &.. Ww. A 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Co 

BLACKBOARD-SLATE 


Buffalo 
Herman 


lters, Inc 


Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BOILERS ; : 

Kewanee Boiler Company 
pooK CASES 

Library Bureau 


Newton & Hoit The 
BooK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 
BooK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Bruce Publishing Co 

Heath & Co., D. C 

Houghton, Mifflin Co 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Lippincott Company, J. B 

Little, Brown and Company 

Newson & Company 

Pitman & Son, Isaac 

Rand, McNally & Company 

World Book Company 
BRUSHES 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Alabama Marble Company 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’ s Assn 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

Structural Slate Company 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT | 


Company, 


Theo. B 


in] 


Dougherty & Sons, Ine 

Crane Company, Wm un 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co., The 

Van Range Co., John 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Maple Ctiy Stamping Company 


CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company. A. J 
Tunnell Map Company 
CHEMICALS 
Heil Chemical Co., 
CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
Cincinnati! Time Recorder Co 
International Time Recording 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 
ag eae APPARATUS 


rty & Sons, Ir W. F 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith 
Levison & Blythe Mfg 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
aowk s Co ms. W. A 
Veber Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 


Henry 


Company 


Company 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS 

Ir il Desk Company 
DIPLOMAS 

n pply Compa 

DISINFECTANTS 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


DISPLAY CABINETS 
Shewana Cabinet Wor 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
A. B. Stove Company 
Christiansen, C 
Crane Company, Wm. M 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
orton Door C mead Co 
Sargent & Compa 
DOORS, STEEL- FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Christiansen, C 


Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee ate Company 
Sheldon & E. H 


I 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Century Brass Works, Inc 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 


Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountain Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Hasley W 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
American Wiremold Co 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co 


ERASER CLEANERS 


Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Company 


Ar r Post Iron Works 

Cy e Fence Co 

Pave Fence & Wire Prod. Assn 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 


If any articles or textbooks canno 


FILING CABINETS 
Library lureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, 
Yawman & Erbe 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Vonnecut Hardware Co 

FIRE PROOF DOO 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 


The 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
tonded Floors Co., Inc 
Durafiex Company, The 
Marbleloid Company 

FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company. Philin 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Recklev-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Equip. Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Indian Splint, Inc 
Kundtz Company, 
Lauter Company, 
Library Rureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co... BE. W. A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc 
Steel Furniture Company 


The Theo 
The H 


Standard School Equipment Co 
Union School Furnishing Company 
GAS MACHINES 


Freenort Gas Machine Co., 
Tirrill Gas Machine 


Ine 
Lighting Co 


Matthews Gas Machine Co 
- STOVES 
R. Stove Company 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 


Nystrom & Co., A. J 

Weber Costello Co 

LUE 

Hi ns & Company. Charles M 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


Racine Iron & Wire Works 
HEATERS 

Lyon Products Company 

Waterman-Waterbury Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 

American Rlower Company 

American Foundry & Furnace Co 


Ravlev Mfe. Company 
tuckeve Rlower Co 
Buffalo Force Company 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 


Healv-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 


Webster & Co., 
INK 

Commercial Paste Company 
Company, Inc., The 


Warren 


F N 
Hi ns & Company. Charles M 
Tevison & Blvthe Mfg. Company 
Rowles Co, E. W. A 

INK WELLS 


Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
sa Inkwell Company 
S Inkwell Company 
JANITORS" § SUPPLIES 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Palmer Company. The 
Pick & Co.. Albert 
Robertson Products Co, Theo. B 
Van Range Co. Inhn 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, 
Peterson & (Co.. Leonard 
Sheldon & Comnanv. F H 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
Heil Company, Henry 
LATHES 
Greenfield Tan & Te 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Tibrary Rurean 
Newton & Hott Comnany, 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Reardslee Chandelier Mfz. Co 
Hinlonhane Glass Company 
LINOLEUMS 
Ronded Flnara Co ne 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
LIQUID SOAP 
Huntington Laboratories, 
Robertson Products Co., 
LOCKERS 
Rercer Mfe 
Durabilt 


The 


Corporation 


The 


Tne 


Theo. B 


Company 
Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Tocker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Tvon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Medart Mfe. Co Fred 
Narrancaneett Machine 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 
Nvstrom & Company, A. J 
Tunnell Map Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg 


Company 


Albert 


Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb 
Heil Company, 
Scientific Apparatus > a 
Spencer Lens Compa 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporatioy The 

PAINTS 


Devoe 


Optical Co 
Henry 


& Raynold& 

Hockaday Company, The 

PAINT SPRAYING EQulPaeny 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 

PAPER BALERS 
Davenport Mfg. Company, Inc 
ASTE 


Commercial Paste Company 


Levison & Blythe Mfg. Company 
PENCILS 
age Crucible Co., Joseph 


tle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
NS 


Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 

Miessner Piano Company 
PICTURES 

Brown-Robertson Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Newark Steel Post Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 

Century Brass Works, Inc 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Crane Company 

PDuriron Co., Ine., The 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 


Kelly & Bros., Thos 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 

Vovrel Company. Joseph A 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp. 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Co 

PUBLISHERS 
Lonemans, Gr & Company 

RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healvy-Ruff Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS 





SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, E 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Heil Company, Henry 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Company 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING < “thataaaal 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., Th 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp., A 
—— Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
STAIR TREADS 


Norton Company 
EL SASHES 


Sales 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Medart Mfe. Co., Fred 
STEEL STOOLS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
STEEL TENNIS POSTS 
Newark Steel Post Company 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
ABLES 


Gunn Furniture Company 

Library Bureau 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 

pinemner Bros. Mfg. Co 
TABL 

Hisie , = a 
TALKING MACHINES 

Vietor Talkine Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYST 

Automatic Eelectric Company 

Federal Tel. & Ya &, 

Holtzer-Cabot Elec 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 

National Reculator Company 
THERMOMETERS 

Heil Company, Henry 

Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
— PAPER AND FIXTURES 

W. Paper Company 

ae Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., 
TOILET PARTITIONS 


Theo. B 
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TOWELS 
American Airdry 
A. P. W. Paper 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co 
Palmer Co., The 
Robertson Products Co., 

TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 

VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., oon Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, 

Colu mbia School Supply Co 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

WARDROBES 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 

weree a lhe 

Vv. Company, The 

WEATHERSTRI oe 
Athey Company, The 

WINDOWS ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 
Radger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Stewart Tron Works Co. The 

WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Draper Shade Co., 
Maxwell & Co., 8 
Ordinator Company, Inc 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 

WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 

WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co 
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Just an Accident 

Two boys had indulged in a physical encoun- 
ter on the playground. At the end of the 
affray they were summoned before the teacher 
to give an account of their misdeeds. One of 
them had a bloody nose. The teacher looked 
upon this sanguinary feature with horror, and 
endeavored to instill in its inflictor certain 
pacific principles. 

“Now, Billy,” she said, “I think you ought 
to apologize to Jimmie.” 

“Huh! I ain’t a-goin’ to apologize for no 
accident!” Billy answered. 

“Accident? Why, Billy, how can you call it 
an accident? Didn’t you intend to hit Jimmie 
on the nose?” 

“No, mom, I didn’t. I swung for his eye, an’ 
missed!” 


Had Enough 

The committee from the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation had fully explained to Mr. Paterfamilias 
their intention of securing his election to the 
school board and had pledged their cooperation. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Pater- 
familias, “that is kind of you, and I appreciate 
the compliment. But, I have a wife, a daughter 
in high school, a son in college, a balky furnace, 
a second-hand automobile, and an income tax 
statement to be made out—and all that is worry 


enough for one man. Nothing stirring!” 


Illustrated Word 

A Scottish farmer, being elected to the school 
board, visited the village school and tested the 
intelligence of the class by the question: 

“Now, boys, can any of you tell me what 
naething is?” 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in a 
back seat rose. 

“It’s what ye gi’d me the other day for hold- 
ing yer horse.”—Everybody’s. 


Matter of Anatummy 


Rex (dipping into home reading book): 
Teacher, are most Egyptians fat? ; 
Teacher: Not particularly, usually. Why? 


Rex: Well, it speaks here of “the fleshpots 
of Egypt.” 























SOMETHING FOR TEACHER TO DO 


“Lady” with boy: “I’ve brought me gran’child ‘ere 
to school His feyther wot’s in i is a thickhead, 
his gran’feyther were a ckhead before him, so I 
suppose he'll be a bit t too. But he's ‘ealthy 
and full o’ life, an’ he'll g summut to do 

Jeacher, already burdened } 1 class of 70 


“Oh!’—Teacher’s World of Lou 
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FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 

Answers in a college personal hygiene class 
examination: 

Q.—Define health. 

A.—“Some days we feel good and have lots 
of pep. On other days this is not the condition.” 

Q.—Name the principal parts of the respira- 
tory system. 

A.—“The respiratory system is divided into 
two parts, the loaves and globules.” 

Q.—Define health. 

A.—‘“‘Health is the condition of a person’s 
body. He may have good health or poor health.” 

Q.—What do you understand by the term 
“dead” tooth? 

A.—1. “A tooth which has lost its nerve.” 

2. “Dead tooth’ is one that on death or after 
death shrunken.” 

Q.—What is diabetes ? 

A.—l. “* * * * Drs. are experimenting 
with radio as a cure for diabetes.” 

2. “* * * * is that disease of the kidneys 
when the blood either turns to sugar or water. 
Known as sugar diabetes or drowsy.” 

Q.—What is the Eustachian tube? 

A.—‘The Eustachian tube carries the food and 
water from the mouth through the stomach to 
the intestines.” 

Q.—Name the principal parts of the circula- 
tory system. 

A.—“‘The heart which has right and left 
oracle * * * .” 

Q.—Why are “colds” dangerous? 

A.—“If it is not carefully taken care of, it 
may turn into phnemonia.”—Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


A school teacher was relating some of her 
experiences in different schools throughout the 
country: “I taught school among my own peo- 
ple in the Tennessee mountains for several years 
after I left college. Funny things happened. 
Hearing a boy say ‘I ain’t gwine thar.’ I said 
to him: 

“That’s no way to speak. Listen: I am not 
going there; he is not going there; we are not 
going there; you are not going there; they are 
not going there. Do you get the idea?” 

“Yessum, I gits it all right, ‘They ain’t no- 
body gwine.’”’—N. Y. Globe. 

Life’s Little Agonies 

When the teacher asked Willis to give a sen- 
tence using the word “diadem,” the pupil re- 
plied: “People who drink moonshine whisky 
diadem sight quicker than those who don’t”— 
Pickup. 

Questions and Answers 

“How long before my boy can go out after 
measles ?” 

“The boy doesn’t have to go out after 
measles,” says the Detroit News. “Just get him 
a seat in school and they will come to him.” 

An Outline of Shakespeare 

This extract is from an entrance examination 
paper in English literature, the authenticity of 
which is vouched for by a teacher: 

“Brutus and Cassius were both in love with 
Shylock’s daughter. Cassius was envious of 
Brutus, and after a while Shylock’s daughter 
said that she would marry the one that would 
choose the casket that had her picture in it. 
Brutus chose the right one, and this made 
Cassius mad and he stabbed Brutus in the duel. 
The motive that prompted Cassius was envy and 
the motive that prompted Brutus was love of 
country.”—Florida Times-Union. 

“T am sorry to inform you that your son 
has been playing truant,” said the teacher to the 
boy’s mother. 

“T don’t believe it!” cried the indignant par- 
ent; “if he has he didn’t learn it at home. We 
never play cards.”—-N. Y. Globe. 

Non-Removable 

Teacher: Robert, take that gum out of your 
mouth at once. 

Bobby: I can’t, sir, it isn’t chewing gum; it’s 
a gumboil.—Transcript. 

A Doctor 

An eleven-year-old girl, in an English class- 
room, replied to the question, “What is a vet- 
erinary surgeon?” thus: 

“A doctor for old soldiers.” 

Not Interested in Races 

“Ernest,” said the teacher of geography, “tell 
me what you know about the Mongolian race.” 

“I wasn’t there,” explained Ernest hastily, “I 
went to the ball game.” 

Sum Sic 

Try it on the Latin professor. A correspond- 
ent of a New York paper translates “Possunt 
quia posse videntur,.” “They coue-d because they 
thought they could.”—-Minneapolis Journal. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issue School and Office Equipment Catalog, 
The Angle Steel Stool Company, of Plainwell, 
Mich., announces the publication of a new 
supplement to their catalog. The supplement 
contains sixteen pages of new and varied office 
and school equipment along the line of steel 
stools, chairs, cabinets, and tables, in addition 
to trucks, drill racks and other specialties for 
school shops. 

With the addition of these new items to their 
extensive line of general factory and office equip- 
ment, the firm has more strongly than ever 
established its place as the leading manufactur- 
ers of a varied line of angle steel equipment for 
school and office use. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. The G., 
& C. Merriam Co., of Springfield, Mass., has 
just announced the marketing of the third edi- 
tion of its collegiate dictionary. 

The present edition of the well-known Mer- 
riam series, surpasses in scholarship, accuracy, 
convenient size, and usefulness most of the other 
abridged dictionaries on the market. It is the 
largest abridgment of the new International and 
contains among many useful features, a guide to 
the pronunciation of words, the inclusion of a 
number of new words, a pronouncing gazetteer 
and biographical dictionary, abbreviations used 
in writing and printing, rules for spelling, punc- 
tuation and use of capitals, and illustrations of 
the preparation of copy for the printer. The 
dictionary is supplied with more than 106,000 
words, has 1,700 illustrations and occupies 1,256 
pages. The edition is printed on expensive bible 
paper which combines the qualities of opacity, 
body, strength, and an excellent printing surface, 
with the requisite thinness. The present book 
is a convenient volume one-half the bulk of the 
regular-paper edition, although containing the 
same amount of subject matter. It has been 
tested through daily use in colleges, normal 
schools, high schools, business offices, and homes 
of students, and almost without exception has 
been termed a necessity. 


Oak Flooring: How and Where to Use it. 
Fifteen pages. Twenty-third edition. Issued by 
the Oak Flooring Co., 1014 Ashland Blk., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This booklet has been issued with the 
idea of giving practical advice for the handling, 
laying, finishing and care of oak floors. Each 
detail has been carefully considered so that it 
may be easily understood by the laymen and pro- 
fessional builders alike. The booklet offers a list 
of grading rules for the sawing of the different 
species of wood, lists the standard weights and 
counts of oak flooring, and tells how to estimate 
the amount of flooring required for the purpose 
intended. The final section deals with the care 
of the floors after they have been laid, and also 
how to treat floors which have become badly 
worn. 

School authorities who are interested in oak 
floors for schoolrooms may obtain a copy of the 
pamphlet by writing to the Oak Flooring Asso- 
ciation at Chicago. 


The professor was sitting up to mark exami- 
nation papers. These essays did not assay much 
intelligence to the square yard. He was trying 
to be liberal and making heavy going of it. His 
wife called down from the upper hall. 

“Getting rather late, isn’t it, dear?” 

“It is getting a trifle late,” answered the good 
man. 

“It must be very late,” declared the watch- 
ful wife. “What time is it, dear?” 

The professor chalked up another goose egg 
and replied gently: “You might call it the 
zero hour.” 


A country shoolma’am was examining her 
pupils for the benefit of the members of the 
school board. The youngsters went through 
their paces nervously and did fairly well until 
the teacher asked the question, “Who wrote 
‘Hamlet’?” 

There was a lull of exhaustion and no one 
answered. She asked again and this time a bit 
more sternly: “Who wrote ‘Hamlet’?” 

Little Johnny Jones piped up defensively, 
“Please, teacher, I didn’t.” 

“Ho, ha!” Director Blank chuckled alowd, 
I’ll bet he did.” 
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“We cant-Our 












classroom is 
overcrowded 
now 84 P 


y) turn children 


away or conducthalf da 
classes when a logan rea 
made school would relieve 
the overcrowded condition 


Whether your need for additional space is temporary or per- 
manent, Togan Schoolhouses will meet every requirement. 


Designed in accordance with the building codes of every state, 
they offer you a substantial, durable building that can be 
erected in a few days. And the cost is less than that of any 
other type of structure offering equal advantages. 


Let us send you the Togan catalogue explaining the savings 

and conveniences that factory construction makes possible 
x, sil and containing a useful digest of building regulations and 
Pons Catalogue a usejul refer. Modern practices in schoo! design. 


ence book It contains valuable 
lata about building codes and 


other information of great value 


oe TOGAN - STILES, Inc. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


TOGAN SCHOOL DISTRIBUTORS: 


OHIO CENTRAL NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND WESTERN 
oe NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN Togan-Stiles, Inc., = nt , 
The Dobson-Evans Co., ; : DISTRICT O} Al 
Syracuse Radiator Co., NEW YORK Eastern Office, WEST VIRGINIA 
305-307 N. Front St., 314 Everson Building, A a ieee, Co., 815 Washington St., Earle M. Diebold, 
200 sroadway, 
Columbus, Ohio. Syracuse, New York New York City. Newtonville, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Have you played your part 


in this movement to protect children? 


Mothers and fathers, men of many of our Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and public spirited citizens in 
almost every community —all are viewing with 
alarm traffic’s frightful toll of death and injury. 


Little lives—snuffed out during the golden days 
of childhood! Little maimed bodies—left in the 
wake of speeding cars! Must it be? 


Throughout the land the answer echoes,—“‘It Must 
NOT be.” 


Every day the general movement to protect chil- 
dren against trafic dangers gains momentum. 
HAVE YOU PLAYED YOUR PART? What of 


your schoolyards and playgrounds? Are they 
SAFETY zones—or DANGER spots? 


Anchor Post School and Playground Fences 
are daily safeguarding thousands of chil- 
dren. Perhaps your schoolyards and play- 
grounds are without this effective protec- 
tion. If so, why not get in touch with the 
nearest Anchor Post representative? He 


will gladly place the full measure of our 
service at your disposal. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 











BALTIMORE, MD. 
509 W. Franklin St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


79 Milk St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


8 So. Dearborn St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth St. 


EUCLID, OHIO 
21500 St. Claire Ave 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Penobscot Bldg. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
902 Main St. 


MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Real Estate Trust Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
541 Wood St. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
300 Coal Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
604 La Salle Bldg. 


Anchor Post Fences 
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WRITE For It! 


We have printed 
this illustrated bul- 
letin for distribution 
to School Architects, 
Superintendents, 
Members of Boards, 
and others interested 
in improved floors 
for school buildings. 


It tells about Marble- 
loid, the permanent, 

fire-proof, sanitary 
and economical floor- 
ing for every room of ARI 
any school—from the 
class room to the dor- 
mitories. A Marbleloid 
Floor is attractive, will any 
not need attention or he Marbleloid Ses 

upkeep, and will last so 40 ew York. 


long that the cost per 






















the 


dermn Flooring 
ay: Schools 


year is less than that of 
any other type of floor- 


ing. 
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Let us send you _ illustrated if you have a flooring problem 
folder, together with sample, now fill in and mail the coupon 
list of schools using it, etc., or below. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 























THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City 


Without obligating myself in any way please submit tentative estimates on the cost 
of your product installed cc ne Ce Ur CIN hao 66.5 0d 655 455% cee aber OKeee tec eeeenel 
below are the apgeenente areas involved. 

FIO ccckscuccesth St WRMERREY Beis s<ccccess Lineal Ft. Wainscot.......... Sq. Ft. 

I ha ave checked below the floor troubles we now have. 

Our floors are 
O New Concrete O Cracking 0 Cold QO] Slippery 
© Cement Finish O Dusting O Splintering CJ Unsanitary 
C) Wood O Noisy QO} Rough O Rotting 

f Ol [PON DE 6 iG iie 863 a eeS EAN PERT Okie woke 5 ESV a EE Oa a ee oak Be wae eae 
PR eke kde RRO KERN ' pinta sleet ree , 
nee ere idk ache ate sie 

O Please send Illustrated Bulletin on School Floors 
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Equipped throughout wit} AUSTRA L Steel Windows, 











Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts. 


Austral Windows 
Guard the Health of Pupils and Improve 


the Appearance 


OUR architect will appreciate the archi- 
tectural advantages of Austral Win- 
dows. 

The narrow mullion and the plank frame 
are not the least of these. 

But he will also tell you what hundreds of 
other educators all over the country already 


BUILDING 


of Your School 


know—that Austral Windows mean health- 
ful, draughtless ventilation. 

In many cases Austral Windows are relied 
upon to furnish ventilation during the en- 
tire school period. Our catalog and full in- 
formation is yours for the asking. Send 
for it. 


CITIES 


101 PARK-AVE-NEW-YORK CITY 





